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Outlook for 
Price Support 


Bill Analyzed 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The Senate’s de- 
feat of high rigid price supports on 
certain commodities late this week 
was regarded as a first round victory 
for the administration and its stand 
in favor of flexible supports. 

The size of the majority vote March 
8—54 to 41—casts a new light on the 
firm administration stand against 
high price supports, and many ob- 
servers felt that the administration 
proposals now cannot be stopped. 

At the same time, however, advo- 
cates of the flexible support program 
probably could be advised to restrain 
themselves somewhat after the initial 
victory. 

The opposition undoubtedly was left 
groggy after the first voting, but be- 
fore the new farm bill can be enacted 
into law, it must go through a con- 
ference committee session with a 
House group. The House, at the last 
session, passed a measure which 
would repeal the flexible support pro- 
visions of the farm act of 1949. 

Thus, the first round victory for 
the flexible support position was actu- 
ally only the first step in a long road 
ahead. A number of amendments 
were being offered and voted upon. 


Conference Committee 

Then, a Senate bill without rigid 
supports would have to get through a 
probably antagonistic conference com- 
mittee which, it was expected, would 
be packed with a majority from both 
chambers favoring high rigid sup- 
ports. 

That has been sensed for some time 


as an obstacle to the flexible support 
law. However, the size of the initial 
Senate vote against high supports 
would make it difficult for the Senate 
conference group to concur with any 
House stand, no matter how firm for 
repeal of flexible supports. 

Also, since the President has an- 
nounced that he will stand for an- 
other term, the attitude of a number 
of House Republican congressmen 
may change. They may be persuaded 
to go along with the White House if 
they hope to get administration back- 
ing in the congressional elections. 

The surprising size of the first 
Senate vote against the return of 
high rigid supports must be credited 
in large measure to the floor leader- 

(Continued on page 8) 


1 Year $4, 2 Years $7 


AFMA Issues Statement 
Outlining Industry Views 


On Control of Feeds 


CHICAGO — The American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. this week issued 
a policy statement dealing with feed 
control and the industry’s relation- 
ship with state and federal agencies. 

The statement points out, among 
other things, that “advances in re- 
search are of such diversity and occur 
with such frequency that it is im- 
practical to regulate the ingredients, 


Manufacturers Take Action 
On Promotion, Other Activities 


CHICAGO—tThe board of directors 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. recently took action on several 
important matters relating to the 
feed industry. Included were: 

@ Approval of a grant of $2,500 to 
help promote foreign markets for U.S. 
poultry products. 

@A three-year extension of the 
AFMA program to honor outstanding 
research workers; a grant of $3,000 
was made for the coming year’s 
awards. 

@ Authorization of the expenditure 
of $5,000 to start preliminary work 
on a second industry public relations 
motion picture. 

@ Endorsement of poultry groups’ 
United Feather Fund plan for the 
joint solicitation of support from feed 
and other allied industries for poul- 
try product promotion. 

These actions were taken during 
the recent two-day mid-winter meet- 


Rail Freight Costs on Feed, 
Grain Items Advance 5-6% 


WASHINGTON — Railroad freight 
costs for most grain and feed prod- 
ucts advanced 5% this week in ac- 
cordance with an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ruling effective 
March 7. A general increase of 6% 
was granted on most products moving 
over the rails, but grain and feed 
commodities were important excep- 
tions in the order. 

A summary of the increase as it 
affects the various products and com- 
modities moving in the grain and 
feed industry is as follows: 

Grain, grain products and articles 
taking the grain and grain products 
rates up 5%. 

Soybeans taking the grain rate up 
5%. Soybeans on a special rate up 
6%. 

Soybean oil meal moving on the 
grain products rate (in the East 
primarily) up 5%, otherwise up 6%. 

Alfalfa and alfalfa products moving 
on special alfalfa rates up 6%. Al- 
falfa and alfalfa products moving on 
grain rates up 5%. 

Molasses, including-blackstrap and 
corn sugar molasses, up 6%. In the 


Midwest, where a recent reduction in 
blackstrap molasses was allowed, the 
advance of 6% is taken from the 
point of the special reduction. 

Cottonseed oil meal up 6%. 

Linseed oil meal moving on a grain 
rate or a percentage of a grain rate 
up 5%, otherwise the advance is 6%. 

Packinghouse by-products such as 
meat scraps and tankage up 6%. The 
5% increase in packinghouse prod- 
ucts applies to human edible items. 

Phosphate rock, not further pro- 
cessed than ground, up 6% not to ex- 
ceed a maximum of 30¢ a net ton. 

Salt up 6% subject to a maximum 
increase of 30¢ a net ton. 

Originally the railroads had asked 
for a general 7% increase across the 
board to become effective without a 
hearing but subject to review By the 
ICC. Instead the 6% advance was 
granted subject to ICC review and a 
pledge from the railroads that refunds 
would be granted should the new 
rates be canceled. The ICC agreed 
that the increase generally was justi- 
fied because of higher rail operation 
costs. 


ing of the AFMA board and were 
announced this week by W. T. Dia- 
mond, AFMA secretary - treasurer, 
who presented a resume of recent 
association activities and indicated 
some of the plans for the future. 

The board, which met prior to the 
recent increase in freight rates, also 
went on record as being opposed to 
the planned increase, and it approved 
four new AFMA members. 


Poultry Export Promotion 


In connection with plans for sup- 
port of poultry export promotion, 
Mr. Diamond noted that five national 
poultry associations and the AFMA 
have been asked to subscribe $15,000 
under a combined organization to be 
known as the International Trade 
Development Committee of the Insti- 
tute of American Poultry Industries. 
These funds will be matched with 
$300,000 of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture for promotional efforts to 
expand foreign markets of U.S. poul- 
try products. The actual work will 
be done by traders with government 
cooperation. Mr. Diamond stated that 
AFMA's share of $2,500 has been ap- 
propriated by his board subject to 
similar action by the other partici- 
pating organizations. 

The three-year extension of the 

(Continued on page 77) 


FEEDSTUFFS FEATURES 


On page 14 are tables showing 
numbers of livestock and poultry on 
farms as of Jan. 1. These figures can* 
serve as one of the market guides 
for the feed industry. A story on the 
livestock and poultry inventory ap- 
peared in the Feb. 18 issue of Feed- 
stuffs. 
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the level of nutrients and feeding 
programs.” 

The AFMA said: “Free competi- 
tion among manufacturers and the 
freedom of product choice among 
farmers and feeders tend to pro- 
mote the production of feeds designed 
to yield the most economical and 
profitable livestock and poultry pro- 
duction. 

“The feed industry makes use of 
all sources of information in im- 
proving its product, and this improve- 
ment is the responsibility of the feed 
industry. These objectives can best 
be accomplished by freedom of the 
manufacturer to name and recom- 
mend use of its products and the 
privilege of the manufacturer to sell 
any material that satisfies the object 
for which the feed is intended so long 
as the product is within the guar- 
antees made for it. 

“The primary object of feed control 
is to see that all products conform 
to the guarantees made by the manu- 
facturer.” 

In issuing the statement, W. E. 
Glennon, AFMA president said: “As 
feed manufacturing becomes more 
complex, the industry’s relationship 
with state and federal agencies has 
necessarily become more involved. 
Due to these factors, the board of 
directors of the AFMA has instructed 
me to issue the policy statement and 
to use every means at my disposal 
toward carrying out its objectives.” 

Mr. Glennon’s announcement was 
made following the recent mid-winter 
meeting of the AFMA board of di- 
rectors. 

Mr. Glennon noted that two active 

(Continued on page 81) 


Much Export 
Business Activity 
Reported by USDA 


WASHINGTON—Considerable ex- 
port business for U.S. agricultural 
commodities was reported this week 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The business included some Pub- 
lic Law 480 activity and sales of 
cheese and butter to private concerns 
for export. 

An agreement with Spain to finance 
the sale to that country of $64.8 mil- 
lion worth of U.S. agricultural com- 
modities was announced by USDA. 
This is the first PL-480 agreement to 
include pork products other than lard. 
To be purchased besides pork are 
potatoes, cotton, edible oils, tobacco, 
feed grains, linseed oil, tallow or 
grease and cotton linters. 

Another PL-480 transaction re- 
ported involves issuance of a pur- 
chase authorization for Israel to 
finance from U.S. suppliers up to $10 
million worth of beef. This is expected 
to cover the purchase of 40 million 
pounds of beef—fresh, frozen and/or 
canned. 
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Feed Market Opportunity 


HE news reported in Feedstuffs last week of the start of a $1.2 million 

program to export U.S. poultry to western Germany could well turn out 
to be an event of prime significance in the feed industry’s future. In this 
initial stage the opening up of an export market for U.S. broilers and turkeys 
relies on the assistance given by the government through provisions of Public 
Law 480. Under this law exporters can be paid in hard dollars from govern- 
ment funds while importers may pay the U.S. government in soft currencies. 
It is a measure specifically intended to promote trade otherwise hampered 
by the lack of sufficient dollars in foreign countries. Aside from this necessary 
assistance to currency mobility, the trades under the program are on a 
private business basis. 
* From the viewpoint that interests of U.S. industry are better served in 
such aid programs when exports of processed products—such as ready-for-the- 
table poultry—are stimulated, the program is important. It is not the first of 
that kind, of course, as a number of other food products have been showing 
up on the lists of P.L. 480 authorizations dominated by grains and other raw 
agricultural commodities. However, the real importance of the program to 
the feed industry lies in its “foot-in-the-door” aspects. It is not too improbable 
to think that a substantial foreign demand for U.S. poultry products could 
be built up as consumers overseas are treated to the same high quality 
products at reasonable prices that have assured them acceptance by American 
consumers. Men with a sharp eye toward market expansion have surveyed 
prospects in Europe and are convinced of a real sales potential there. 

“The work ahead won’t be easy,” in the words of Gwynn Garnett of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. “We must sell 
consumers in foreign countries on the desirability of upgrading diets by eating 
more poultry and eggs,” he points out. ““We must sell the trade people of these 
countries on the idea that greater sales of eggs and poultry would be profit- 
able for them. We must persuade the farm groups in various countries that 
our desire is to increase the total demand for poultry and eggs in their 
countries, and in doing this their farms can produce and sell more than ever 
before—even though substantial quantities are imported from the US... . 
On the surface it appears to be quite easy to sell large quantities of poultry 
and eggs overseas. But while retail prices abroad might be high compared to 
ours, the same may not be true of wholesale prices. Most of the world buys 
food in open markets or small stores where there is no refrigeration and 
where high retail markups are the rule. So we also have the job of showing 
foreigners our modern retailing and merchandising practices. And somehow 
we must learn to cope with the lack of freezer facilities at all distribution 
levels.” 

Mr. Garnett’s remarks, it may be noted, include the possibility of egg 
exports as well as poultry meat. Exports of the latter only are contemplated 
in the program for western Germany. 


* *. * 


HATEVER success the program achieves is definitely worth watching, 

for bigger poultry product exports ultimately could be translated into 
important poultry feed tonnage. This conclusion was positively affirmed this 
week by the announcement of the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. of its 
participation in a joint program with five poultry industry associations to 
help promote international trade in poultry products. The AFMA board of 
directors agreed to contribute its share of funds for establishment of the 
International Trade Development Committee of the Institute of American 
Poultry Industries. (See story on page 1.) The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
will contribute $300,000 in the effort to expand foreign markets for poultry, 
and actual promotional work will be done by the trade with government 
cooperation. 

Certainly, the feed industry has a sound claim to share in whatever 
can be developed in this effort to increase exports. Its contribution toward 
economical production of turkeys and broilers, through constant improvement 
of the efficiency of its products, is widely recognized. And economy of 
production, which promises to put U.S. poultry products on European tables, 
is in the final analysis the biggest factor in making such trade possible. 


Expansion of spring feed business was at a rather halting pace this week, 
with some areas indicating no improvement from the previous week and 
others experiencing steadily increased sales. Throughout the trade, however, 
there was a tendency to hold back on buying because of generally easier 
ingredient prices. An active business in starter feeds is already under way, 
however, and it is not considered likely that volume in these lines will fall 
below earlier expectations. The index of wholesale feedstuffs prices declined 


3 points to 188.1, and the feed grain index advanced 2.1 points to 187.2 in the 
week ending March 7. (Details on pages 78-80.) 


Northwest 


Reports of feed sales activity varied 
in the Northwest, with some manu- 
facturers noting a definite further up- 
swing in business and others report- 
ing little change from the previous 
week’s level. 

The spotty character of business 
has been characteristic of trade for 
the past several months, but up to 
recently indications were that spring 
business was building up steadily to 
a seasonal peak. The leveling off re- 
ported by some firms this week there- 
fore could be regarded as a temporary 
situation. 

Some manufacturers said turkey 
feed business has accelerated quite 
rapidly, although this was rit re- 
ported by all. Chick starter trade is 
gaining rather consistently, and pig- 
starters also are reaching seasonal 
stride in many instances. 

Laying feeds are still about hold- 
ing their own, with volume chiefly in 
the concentrates. Dairy feed business 
is fair to good. 

It is not felt that dealers are stock- 
ing up to any great extent, with 
tighter money policies as well as 
easy ingredient prices discouraging 
buying ahead. More firms reported 
this week that February volume had 
exceeded sales in the same month a 
year ago. 

Operations were on a one- or two- 
shift basis, with the latter an excep- 
tion. Saturday work was scheduled by 
one Minneapolis plant, also. 


Southwest 


A breath of spring which moved 
temperatures up to a record level in 
many sections of the Southwest 
helped to stimulate feed sales this 
week. Generally, mills reported opera- 
tions at a five-day capacity with little 
or no overtime necessary. Prices were 
steady to slightly easier, the declines 
coming on higher protein items 
brought about by lower costs of vege- 
table proteins. With corn and sor- 
ghums still fairly strong, carbohy- 
drate feeds were about steady in 
price. 

Improved demand for chick start- 
ing and growing feeds was reported 
by most manufacturers. An upturn in 
demand for pig feeds also was noted. 
Hog concentrates were moving in 
rather disappointing volume, while 
the general line of poultry feeds was 
in fairly good demand. Broiler feed 
interest was about steady. Little im- 
provement in dairy feed demand was 
noted, while most new cattle feed 
sales have been in fatteners. 

Dock business was somewhat im- 
proved this week, enough to keep 
floor stocks moving at a normal spring 
pace. Whether the pick-up in demand 
will be maintained for a time re- 
mains to be seen. So far this year 
most upswings in demand have been 
short-lived. 


Pacific Northwest 


The formula feed trade as a whole 
was quiet again this week, with the 
main topic of conversation being the 
current activity in grains and grain 
mixtures as provided for in the 
emergency feed order which is effec- 
tive throughout most of western 
Washington. In effect it lowers the 


price of grains to the consumer by 
$20 ton for the next 60 days. 

Nearly all of the country mills and 
some of the terminal mills are par- 
ticipating in the program, which is 
effective primarily for dairymen and 
which is not being supported so well 
by chicken and turkey raisers: The 
latter, of course, know that they must 
stick to a balanced ration for re- 
sults, and thus they are not in posi- 
tion to use grains heavily like cattle- 
men and dairymen. There is wide- 
spread speculation in the trade as to 
how the grain feeding program will 
affect millfeed, and it is certain that 
protein usage will be cut down for 
the next few weeks, and possibly 
months, as a result of the increased 
usage of grains in connection with 
the emergency program. 

The demand for hay continues very 
heavy, and it probably will continue 
this way for another 30 to 60 days. 
While weather conditions have moder- 
ated from the extreme cold of Janu- 
ary and February, pastures are soggy 
and completely out of condition until 
such time as they can get a few 
weeks of warm dry weather behind 
them. 


Millfeed markets are very quiet, 
and there is little or nothing of note 
in connection with them. Proteins 
also are very quiet, with soybean 
meal acting as a depressive influence 
on the rest of the list. Fish meal also 
has been under heavy selling pres- 
sure, and this, too, has helped to 
lower the general level of protein 
prices. 

Formula feed prices were down $1 
@2 ton during the week, and further 
declines were in the offing, according 
to feed manufacturers. Spring turkey 
and chicken business has not as yet 
begun the seasonal upswing and may 
not for several weeks, depending on 
weather conditions. 


Ohio Valley 


Formula feed sales moved along at 
a steady and fairly satisfactory pace 
this week in the Ohio Valley, with 
broiler feeds in strongest demand and 
hog feeds and egg mashes holding up 
well. Otherwise, there appeared to 
be but a minimum of activity. 

Record temperatures of 75 degrees 
were recorded early this week in this 
area, resulting in a profusion of early 
spring flowers and bursting buds on 
soft maple trees. While somewhat 
cooler temperatures were predicted, 
it appears that spring is well on its 
way, with a resultant increase in out- 
of-door activities by valley farmers. 
Manufacturers are hoping the favor- 
able weather also will result in a 
seasonal increase in feed sales. 

Prices in this area femained steady 
to off slightly, while mill operations 
continued mostly on a one-shift basis, 
although second shifts were at work 
in some plants. 


Mountain States 


Cattle feed sales are running steady 
in volume, and the price trend is 
weaker. Replacements of feeder cat- 
tle in dry lots are light. It is esti- 
mated that 85% of the cattle in feed 
lots are receiving stilbestrol feeds. 
Feeders are happy about the gains 

(Continued on page 82 
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270 Scientists Hear Nutrition 
Research Reports at Annual 
Distillers Feed Conference 


By DON E. ROGERS 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 


CINCINNATI—A continued grad- 
ual increase in the production of dis- 
tillers dried feeds, with 1956 output 
expected to approach 300,000 tons, 
was noted at the 11th annual confer- 
ence of the Distillers Feed Research 
Council March 7 at the Sheraton Gib- 
son Hotel. 

It appears that the industry “is 
reaching a stage of normal activity,” 
said the retiring DFRC president, Dr. 
S. L. Adams, director of research, 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., 
Louisville. 

The prospective 1956 production 
figure, which would compare with the 
13-year low of 185,700 tons in 1953, 
was reported by Dr. Adams in a talk 
dealing in part with the availability 
of distillers feeds in the coming year. 
The high production year was 1951, 
when 633,200 tons were produced, 
stimulated by national needs for war 
alcohol during the Korean conflict. 

Dr. Adams’ remarks on production 
and also on the DFRC research pro- 
gram were part of his talk welcoming 
some 270 industry and university sci- 
entists to the conference. The attend- 
ance total this year was a record 
high for this annual meeting despite 
tornadic weather conditions that 
grounded many airplanes and ren- 
dered driving conditions hazardous. 


Research Reports 


The delegates heard a talk on in- 
dustry problems and 11 papers on 
new developments and research find- 
ings in animal nutrition. 

Among the highlights of the pro- 
gram were reports on developments 
during the past year in research on 
unidentified growth factors. The sci- 
entists were brought up to date on 
this subject after the reports at the 
conference a year ago on studies 
showing that the ash of distillers 
dried solubles and other unidentified 
factor sources promoted growth. 

New developments in baby pig and 
other aspects of swine nutrition and 
in ruminant nutrition and calf feed- 
ing studies Were outlined, and sev- 
eral reports were presented which 
dealt with new research findings on 
the use of distillers feeds in rations 
for broilers, cattle and calves. 

Describing the DFRC research pro- 
gram, Dr. Adams said that during the 
past year, the council has further ex- 
panded its program to develop uses 
for the known and unknown growth 
factors contained in distillers dried 
grains and dried solubles. At present, 
the council is sponsoring 42 livestock 
and poultry nutrition research proj- 
ects. 

Dr. Adams said an appreciable por- 
tion of the council’s program has 
been shifted toward the type of study 
which will permit clarification of the 
nature and role of unknown factors 
in distillers feeds. Also, it is neces- 
sary, he said, to constantly reevalu- 
ate feeds in the light of new nutri- 
tional findings, and consequently. the 
council’s research program has 
broadened each year. 


Officers Elected 


Cloud L. Cray, Jr., Atchison, 
Kansas, was elected president of the 
DFRC. Mr. Cray is vice president of 
Midwest Solvents Co., Ine. 

Other officers elected by the coun- 
cil are: first vice president, Dr. Frank 
M. Shipman, Brown-Forman Distillers 
Corp., Louisville; second vice pres- 
ident, E. P. Henderson, Schenley Dis- 
tillers, Inc., Cincinnati; treasurer, 
Millard Cox, Louisville, and secretary, 
Howard T. Jones, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Lawrence E. Carpenter, Cin- 
cinnati, is executive director of the 
council. 

The conference sessions were con- 


ducted by Dr. Carpenter and were 
concluded with a panel discussion 
moderated by Dr. E. I. Robertson, 
John W. Eshelman & Sons, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. Panel members consisted of 
speakers on the day’s program. 

An eye-catcher of the conference 
was an exhibit of two champion Hol- 
stein milk cows in the hotel lobby, 
accompanied by two young women 
and a little girl model. One cow, 
Shanghai Exec. Midd London, was 
Ohio champion milk producer in 1955, 
going 24,350 lb. milk with 1,033 Ib. 
butterfat. The other cow, Shanghai 
Exec. Supreme Sister, was nominated 
for All American ‘honors in 1954 by 
the Holstein-Friesian Assn. 

FEED DEMAND FACTORS—An 
analysis of feed demand factors was 
presented by W. T. Diamond, secre- 
tary of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Chicago. 

“The long range outlook for the 
feed manufacturing industry is 
bright,” he said. “The total demand 
for agricultural commodities will 
gradually work upward as our popu- 
lation increases and as diets are up- 
graded. The short-range outlook in- 
dicates a continuation of the cost- 
price squeeze for farmers; however, 
the feed industry can perform its 
greatest service in such a climate. 

“For the producer or for the manu- 
facturer, 1956 will be a year in 
which performance will count.” 

While consumption of meat was at 
a record level in 1955, there isn’t a 
great deal of optimism that a new 
high will be reached in 1956, Mr. 
Diamond continued, because of com- 
petition for the consumer’s dollar 
from a number of sources. 


Not a Direct Parallel 


Last year the feed manufacturing 
industry reached a plateau in its 
rise toward more importance in the 
agricultural picture, with production 
dropping 4% despite increased live- 
stock numbers, he said. An increase 
in tonnage might reasonably have 
been expected had a good job been 
done in “selling the market,” he 
said, but on the other hand the in- 
dustry cannot draw a direct parallel 
between animal units and feed sales 
potential. 

“Producer appreciation of the econ- 
omies and efficiencies of modern feeds 
is always tempered by an unfavor- 
able livestock market,” he said. “This 
is especially true in surplus grain 
producing areas. This characteristic 
philosophy is unfortunate for the 
producer, and its resultant impact 
is also unfortunate for the feed man- 
ufacturer.” 

Also, he said, as a result of in- 
creased conversion efficiency of mod- 
ern feeds, it must be accepted that 
a given quantity of food will be pro- 
duced with a smailer volume of feed. 
“As manufacturers, we must view 
this as our contribution to progress,” 
he noted. “It is possible many agri- 
cultural planners may fail to recog- 
nize that a new yardstick is needed 
to measure the actual feed needs of 
this country.” 

UNIDENTIFIED FACTORS — Dr. 
L. C. Norris of the poultry hus- 
bandry department at Cornell Uni- 
versity called attention to work with 
the ash of unidentified factor supple- 


BLOOD FOR FEED 


NOWATA, OKLA.—Farmers in this 
area were given a chance recently to 
exchange their blood for feed. Charles 
A. Whitford, chairman of the Nowata 
General Hospital Board, offered a 
100-Ib. sack of feed as a premium for 
each farmer who visited the blood- 
mobile and gave a pint of blood. 
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PRODUCTION SCHOOL—James C. McNeil, manager of production for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa, shown at the right above, discusses the coming 
Midwest Feed Production School with Lloyd Larson, executive vice president 
of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., Kansas City. Mr. McNeil will be 
chairman of the sessions this year, which will be held in Kansas City Dec. 3-5. 


ments indicating that chicks require 
an unknown organic growth promot- 
ing factor or factors in addition to 
the unidentified mineral or minerals 
in the ash of the supplements. He 
reviewed evidence on this and other 
organic factors reported during the 
past year to be required by the 
chick, and presented additional in- 
formation on the unknown mineral 
nutrient(s). 

Dr. Norris also reported on Cornell 
work with lipoic (thioctic) acid which 
disagreed with the findings of De- 
Busk and Williams at the University 
of Texas indicating that a dietary 
source of lipoic acid is necessary for 
growth of young chicks and rats. No 
cause for the discrepancy in results 
is apparent at present, Dr. Norris 
said. The importance of lipoic acid 
in practical nutrition is still un- 
known. 

A report on research on a vita- 
min E-active substance jn brewers 
dried yeast and distillers solubles was 
part of Dr. Norris’ paper. He said 
certain findings indicate that the un- 
known substance in hexane-extracted 
yeast is not an antioxidant, but rath- 
er functions directly as a substitute 
for vitamin E. 

Dr. Norris reviewed reports dur- 
ing the past year on studies of crude 
sources. of unidentified growth 
factors. 


It is apparent from a review that 
little that was not previously known 
was revealed by the experimental 
work, Dr. Norris said. Just about all 
of the sources of factors studied have 
been previously reported to contain 
unidentified factors. In spite of this, 
Dr. Norris said, the results are of 
real value since they emphasize the 
need by poultry for growth factors 
not yet identified. 

He also discussed the application 
of various improved procedures to 
the study of unidentified factors. He 
said they offer promise that eventu- 
ally a solution of the problem of 
unidentified factors will be attained. 
However, adoption of major develop- 
ments which have been made will 
greatly increase experimental costs. 


Mineral Elements 


Dr. Norris reported on further Cor- 
nell work in the past year on un- 
identified mineral nutrient(s). Thir- 
ty-two mineral elements alone and in 
combinations have been studied with- 
out obtaining any growth response. 
Because of these negative findings, 
studies were made on the hypo- 
thesis that the improved growth ob- 
tained with the ash of unidentified 
factor supplements was caused by a 
better balance of mineral elements 
known to be needed. However, the 
variations failed to produce any sig- 
nificant increase in growth. 

Further studies with the ash of 


supplements have shown significant 
improvements in growth and feed ef- 
ficiency. 

The Cornell scientist also reported 
on work on unidentified mineral nu- 
trient(s) required for bone forma- 
tion. 

“In spite of all our efforts the past 
year, we have not been able to iden- 
tify the mineral or minerals in un- 
identified factor supplements which 
increase the growth of chicks fed 
purified diets adequate in the known 
essential minerals,” Dr. Norris con- 
tinued. “We have also not been able 
to obtain any evidence that the prob- 
lem is one of mineral imbalance, but 
we do not consider that we have en- 
tirely ruled out this possibility. 

“Many more minerals remain to 
be studied, in addition to the 32 from 
which we have obtained no response. 
We hope to complete work on these 

(Continued on page 6) 


Poultry 
Feather Fund Drive 
To Start April 16 


CHICAGO — Kickoff date for the 
United Allied Poultry Industry’s 
Feather Fund drive will be April 16, 
a national committee planning the 
drive decided here recently. 

On that date, invitations to invest 
in this coordinated program for pro- 
moting increased consumption of 
poultry products will be mailed to 
feed companies, equipment manufac- 
turers, and other firms dealing in sup- 
plies and services for the poultry in- 
dustry. 

The Feather Fund was devised as 
an equitable method of coordinating 
the appeals made by the poultry in- 
dustry’s major consumer promotion 
organizations for funds from allied 
industries. This plan will enable allied 
industries to make one annual in- 
vestment for national poultry prod- 
uct promotions. 

The Feather Fund grew out of the 
now famous “Harrisburg Agreement” 
of last May 9, at which time industry 
leaders set forth basic policies for 
achieving best results in promoting 
increased consumption of poultry 
products. The Harrisburg Agreement 
was approved by all major national 
organizations of the poultry industry. 

Currently the Feather Fund is be- 
ing administered by the administra- 
tive officers of the three national 
consumer promotion organizations; 
namely, Dr. James M. Gwin, PENB 
general manager; M. C. Small, Na- 
tional Turkey Federation executive 
secretary-treasurer; and R. Frank 
Frazier, National Broiler Council 
executive vice president. 
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Report Shows Marketing Costs 
On Beef Went Up Again in ’55 


WASHINGTON—Charges for mar- 
keting beef advanced about the same 
amount from the last quarter of 1954 
to the last quarter of 1955 as they 
did in the seven years ending in 1955 
—about one fourth in each instance. 

The farm value of choice grade beef 
averaged 9¢ lb. lower in the last quar- 
ter of 1955 than a year earlier, where- 
as retail beef prices were down only 
about 3.5¢ lb. This means that ap- 
proximately three fifths of the drop 
in farm value was absorbed by higher 
marketing costs. 

These relationships are brought out 
in a report, “Beef Marketing Margins 
and Costs,” published by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The publica- 
tion is one of a series being issued by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service 
in response to a request by Congress 
for intensive studies of costs of mar- 


keting farm products. A recently is- 
sued publication, “Marketing Costs 
for Food,” presented an over-all view 
of recent changes in the spreads in 
prices between producer and con- 
sumer. 

The report shows that the farmer 
got 70% of the consumer’s dollar 
spent for beef in 1949; and only 62% 
in 1955. The difference between what 
the farmer gets and the consumer 
pays — the “marketing margin” — re- 
presents the return to marketing 
agencies for their services, including 
such costs as labor, supplies and 
transportation. Such costs have risen 
substantially in the last seven years. 

The beef study shows that the dif- 
ferences between what the farmer 
receives for U.S. choice grade beef on 
the hoof and what the consumer pays 
for the meat has fluctuated widely 


during the seven years 1949-55. 

Retail prices remained relatively 
stable, for example, during the latter 
half of 1954 when farm prices of 
cattle were rising, and during 1955 
when farm prices generally declined. 
Marketing margins therefore narrow- 
ed substantially below the long-run 
average in the latter half of 1954, but 
widened markedly in 1955. The com- 
parisons are based on the price of a 
pound of beef at retail and the price 
of its equivalent weight of 2.16 lb. in 
the live animal. 


Named Manager 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS—lIrby Ran- 
kin, a member of the grain staff of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. regional 
office in Dallas, has been named gen- 
eral manager of the Valley Grain & 
Elevator Co. which has a 425 000-bu. 
elevator at the Port of Harlingen on 
the Intracoastal Canal. He succeeds 
Jack Fett of Harlingen. Ernie Mahula 
has been named plant superintendent. 


In a compact single packaged unit, all the advantages of a high 
speed mixer for poultry, swine, beef and dairy feeds plus the 
ability to handle feeds containing crimped or rolled grains at 
lower mixer speeds for gentle handling of those grains. 


TWO MACHINES 


IN ONE! 


MIXER Shaft Speeds Adjustable 372 RPM to 1116 RPM 


Now Available in 


® Wenger 500 Series Inclined Auger Feeder Models 
® Wenger 600 Series Hopper Bin Feeder Models or Inclined 


Auger Feeder Models 


® Wenger 700 Series Hopper Bin Feeder Models or Inclined 


Auger Feeder Models 


® Wenger 750 Series Hopper Bin Feeder Models 


® Wenger W-4-70 Series Hopper Bin Feeder Models or In- 
clined Auger Feeder Models 


® Wenger W-4-75 Series Hopper Bin Feeder Models 


Larger Models of Wenger Mixers also available with Multi-Speed Shaft 
Drives — Write Today For Complete Details. 


The Industry Looks to Wenger in Leadership in Every Liquid 
Mixing problem. Adjustable speed mixers are another example of 
Wenger creative engineering to meet the needs of the Feed Industry 
with the finest equipment in the field. 
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Dwight Kopperud 


JOINS PILLSBURY — Dwight Kop- 
perud has recently joined the feed in- 
gredients division of Pilisbury Mills, 
Inc., as merchandiser in Minneapolis, 
it has been announced by Ken W. 
Lawson, division manager. Mr. Kop- 
perud was formerly with Northrup 
King & Co. and more recently with 
Newsome Commission Co. 


Governor to Headline 
Convention of Oregon 


Feed and Seed Dealers 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Several of 
Oregon’s outstanding public figures 
will round out the speakers’ program 
at the 25th annual convention of the 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., 
March 15-16 at the Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland. 

Headlining the speakers’ agenda 
will be the state’s new chief execu- 
tive, Gov. Elmo Smith, who will be 
making one of his first major ad- 
dresses since assuming office in mid- 
February. 

Another figure to appear on the 
program wil! be James W. F. Carman, 
bishop co-adjutor of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Oregon, who was con- 
secrated in Portland recently. 

E. L. Peterson, assistant secretary 
of agriculture, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C., will be 
another speaker. Mr. Peterson was 
formerly director of agriculture, state 
of Oregon, a position he held for 10 
years. He is expected to bring the 
convention the latest developments on 
the soil bank program. 

Also on the program will be Dan 
Dunham, Lakeview, Ore., national 
president of the Future Farmers of 
America. Mr. Dunham is the first 
Oregon youth to hold the national 
presidency. 

Another speaker will be Carroll 
O’Rourke, one of the Northwest's 
most noted advertising experts. Mr. 
O’Rourke recently was named winner 
of the John B. Delauney award for 
his outstanding contribution to social 
justice in the state during 1955. The 
award is made annually by University 
of Portland. 

The annual meeting attracts some 
€00 members of the feed, seed, grain 
and fertilizer industries throughout 
the Pacific Northwest. A special fea- 
ture of this year’s convention will be 
the honoring of the association’s 16 
past presidents, of which 15 are still 
living. 


LEAN HOG GROWTH 
URBANA, ILL.—Lean hogs will 
grow as fast as fat hogs, University 
of Illinois specialists say. 
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WITH A FUTURE 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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alfalfa 


No need to elaborate on the advantages of uniformity in your dehydrated 

alfalfa. But we do want to point out that uniformity of grade, color, and nutritive 
value of Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal is a “sure thing”. This is so because 

of Small’s system of precision blending and “double-check” 

laboratory analysis. That’s why the Small Company can guarantee in 

writing that Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa delivered to your 

plant will meet your specifications — bag after bag, year in and year out. 


Ww. J. SMALL COMPANY 


VisSton 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
1200 Oak Street Kansas City, Missouri 
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PARTY GOERS—Adolph Rosenberg, president of Stabilized Vitamins, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. (second from the right), looks over the menu for a dinner 
party of which he was host preceding the convention of the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. convention in Kansas City Feb. 26. With Mr. Rosenberg 
(left to right), are Howard Riley, Riley Feed Co., Kansas City representative 
of Stabilized Vitamins; James North, president of Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, and William Wartens, Albumina Supply Co., New York. 


DISTILLERS FEED CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 3) 


minerals within the near future. If 
the results of these studies also prove 
to be negative, then it appears prob- 
able that the observed effects ob- 
tained from the ash are due to a 
particular combination of unknown 
mineral elements or that the re- 
quirement is not for mineral ele- 
ments as such but perhaps for com- 
plex mineral ions. 

“In the meantime, it is necessary 
to continue to use crude sources of 
unidentified growth faetors in com- 
posing practical rations for chicks 
and breeders in order to be sure 
of supplying.a sufficient quantity of 
the‘ unidentified mineral nutrients. It 
is alse necessary to include these 
‘matérials in practical rations in or- 
der to make them adequate in the 
organic growth promoting factor or 
factors.” ; 

Dr. Norris said that materials re- 
ported to be sources of unidentified 
factors include fish meal, fish solu- 
bles, dried milk products, dried whey 
products, dried liver, alfalfa meal, 
forage juice, distillers dried solubles 
and other fermentation products. 


Texas Studies 


Dr. J. R. Couch of the poultry hus- 
bandry department at Texas A&M 
College presented a paper by Texas 
workers on unidentified growth fac- 
tors in chick and poult nutrition. He 
reviewed literature on the subject 
and then reported on recent chick 
and poult studies with distillers dried 
solubles. He also told of an experi- 
ment with thioctic acid. 

In reviewing research, Dr. Couch 
told, among other things, of last 
year’s Texas and Cornell studies 
showing that the ash of distillers 
dried solubles and other unidentified 
factor sources promoted growth. 

Reporting on chick growth studies, 
Dr. Couch outlined work in which 
the levels of 5% distillers dried solu- 
bles, 10% dried whey, 5% fish solu- 
bles and 5% brewers dried yeast, 
fed in a purified diet, were found 
to be required for maximum growth 
stimulation. Further studies showed 
that distillers dried solubles at a 
level of 3% was sufficient to produce 
the maximum growth response from 
this product in these studies. 

The ash of distillers dried solubles 
produced a response equal to half 
that produced by distillers dried solu- 
bles. A reconstituted ash mixture 
which supplied the mineral elements 
found in the solubles upon specto- 
graphic analysis was as effective as 
the ash of the solubles. Single addi- 
tions of silicon, silver and titanium 
were ineffective in duplicating the 
response obtained with the ash of 
distillers solubles or the reconstitut- 
ed ash. Further studies have shown 
that the growth response due to ash 
of distillers dried solubles could not 
be duplicated by feeding of Al, Ba, 


Ca, Co, Cu, F, Pb, Sr, Na, K, P, Mn, 
Mg, Fe or Zn. 

Dr. Couch also reviewed evidence 
for a factor in distillers dried -solu- 
bles which affects calcium utilization 


Turkey Poults 

He went on to:report on experi- 
ments indicating that distillers dried 
solubles anld brewers dried yeast con- 
tain different unidentified growth fac- 
tors for the turkey poult and that 
these factors are additive in their 
effect. An antibiotic fermentation 
residue stimulated the growth rate 
of poults when added to the diet at 
the 1% level. The 5% level of. this 
product was optimal for growth. The 
data, Dr. Couch said, point to the 
existence of similar growth factors 
in distillers dried solubles and the 
fermentation residue for the growth 
of turkey poults. 

The ash of distillers driéd solubles 
and dried whey produced an increase 
in the growth of turkey poults. Dis- 
tillers dried solubles ash was equiv- 
alent to about one half of the growth 
promoting activity of distillers dried 
solubles, while the ash of dried whey 
was equal to the untreated product. 
A reconstituted ash which supplied 
the elements found by spectographic 
analysis of the ash of distillers dried 
solubles produced responses in both 
chicks and poults which were equiv- 
alent to the ash of distillers dried 
solubles. 

Dr. Couch called attention to a re- 
cent report by DeBusk and Williams 
showing appreciable increases in 
growth and feed efficiency of rats 
and chicks when thioctic acid was 
incorporated in the diet. However, 
under conditions of Texas A&M 
studies, alpha-thioctic acid failed to 
stimulate the growth of chicks when 
injected at levels up to 4 mg. per 
bird per week. 

SWINE NUTRITION—New devel- 
opments in baby pig nutrition—in- 
cluding the possible use of enzymes 
to make soya protein more satisfac- 
tory for feeding baby pigs—were dis- 
cussed by Dr. Damon Catron of Iowa 
State College. He also discussed early 
weaning, research on protein and 
carbohydrate for baby pigs, distillers 
solubles and unidentified growth 
factors. 

Dr. Catron said that at least 15 
feed manufacturers have started to 
make pre-starters for early weaning. 
Most of the progressive hog produc- 
ers who have tried early weaning, 
he said, have weaned their pigs at 
2 to 3 weeks or 8 to 12 Ib. Fifty- 
eight Iowa experiments involving 
more than 5,000 pigs, including co- 
operative on-the-farm tests where 
Pigs are weaned between 2 and 3 
weeks, have shown: 50-Ib. pigs by 8 
weeks of age on a total of 80 Ib. of 
feed per pig, or 1.8 Ib. per pound of 
gain, with less than 5% mortality. 

“It is no longer a question as to 
whether we can successfully and 


practically wean pigs as early as 1 
to 3 weeks of age, but rather a 
question of education of the producer 
on necessary management, adequate 
housing and equipment, and manu- 
facturing adequate pre-starter ra- 
tions formulated specifically for the 
early weaned pig,” Dr. Catron said. 
“Several feed manufacturers and 
farmers have tried to wean pigs at 
1 to 4 weeks onto rations not nu- 
tritionally adequate for baby pigs. 
Therefore, many have been discour- 
aged and pessimistic about early 
weaning. A recent survey, however, 
showed that 9 out of 10 producers 
who had tried early weaning, planned 
on continuing the practice.” 


Nutrient Requirements 


Dr. Catron discussed recent Iowa 
research on the protein, fat and 
carbohydrate requirements of the 
baby pig. An experiment with differ- 
ent levels of protein and fat, using 
a protein composed of soybean. meal 
and dried skim milk, showed the 
best over-all performance on 20% 
protein. There was no significant dif- 
ference between levels of fat fed; 
however, from a physical standpoint 
there was an advantage in adding 
fat. The data also indicated, as might 
be expected, that better results are 
obtained with the higher level of 
fat (10%) on the higher level of 
protein (30%). 

Experiments to determine what 
fraction of dried skim milk was re- 
sponsible for improved growth with 
increased dried skim milk in baby 
pig rations showed that~both the 
protein (casein) and carbohydrate 
(lactose) were responsible for im- 
proved growth over soya protein- 
starch diets. 

An experiment on the qualitative 
carbohydrate requirement, using 11 
different carbohydrates in a ration 
with soybean meal as the protein 
source, showed outstanding results 
with lactose. 

Dr. Catron also reported on re- 
search in which distillers dried solu- 
bles replaced different levels of dried 
skim milk, and loss in pig weight 
and feed efficiency resulted during 
the pre-starter period. Subsequently, 
it was determined that the results 
were caused by reduction of the milk 
protein and casein and by the insuf- 
ficiency of proteolytic enzymes jn the 
baby pig during the period. The ad- 
dition of 2% or 5% distillers dried» 
solubles during the starter period 
from 3 to 8 weeks did not impair 


growth. 
Enzymes 

In efforts to develop a soya pro- 
tein basal diet for unidentified growth 
factor studies in baby pigs, it was 
found that soya protein diets did 
not work satisfactorily with pigs 
from 1 to 5 weeks. It then was sur- 
mised that proteolytic digestive en- 
zymes might be deficient for digest- 
ing soya protein in the baby pig. 

Supplementation of the soya pro- 
tein diet with an enzyme (pancreatin 
or pepsin) improved growth rate ap- 
proaching that obtained on milk pro- 
tein basal diet when lactose was the 
principal carbohydrate. A proteolytic 
enzyme insufficiency in the baby pig 
was confirmed by assays of the se- 
cretory glands of pigs sacrificed at 
birth and at consecutive weekly in- 
tervals until 7 weeks of age. 

In recent studies of the effects of 
supplementing soya protein diets with 
different enzymes, the Iowa station 
has equaled the growth produced by 
milk protein by supplementation with 
proteolytic enzymes of choice. The 
feed efficiency produced by milk pro- 
tein has not yet been equaled, but 
this may come when more is known 
about necessary amino acid supple- 
mentation. 

In order to develop more economi- 
cal pre-starters for pigs below 5 
weeks of age, it now appears that it 
may be possible to replace milk pro- 
tein with soya protein provided that 
proteolytic enzymes of choice are 
added to the pre-starters, or the soya 
protein is enzymatically pre-digested 
prior to its inclusion in the rations. 

Dr. Catron, discussing development 


of a basal diet for unidentified fac- 
tor studies, noted that while satis- 
factory growth was not obtained with 
soya protein diets, a significant re- 
sponse was obtained from unidenti- 
fied factors when they were added 
to the Iowa pre-starter or to a basal 
diet with 40% dried skim milk. One 
finding was that the addition of in- 
creased levels of distillers dried solu- 
bles from 2.5 to 10% produced suc- 
cessive increments in growth over 
the dried skim milk basal diet. 


Reproduction 

Little is known about the influence 
of specific environmental factors on 
the several rather distinct phases of 
the reproductive process in swine. 
This was pointed out by Dr. R. H. 
Grummer of the University of Wis- 
consin in a paper entitled “Sow Fer- 
tility Is Sensitive to Environment.” 

Gross variations in treatment dem- 
onstrate that the ovary, ova and/or 
uterine environment are sensitive to 
changes, Dr. Grummer said. A factor 
favorable to one reproductive phase, 
he continued, may be deleterious to 
another. There are several kinds of 
barriers to successful fertility that 
are probably due to inheritance. 

“Remote as it may seem, such 
things as the kind of creep feed, the 
quality of mother’s milk, or the time 
of weaning might have an effect on 
the future reproductive capacity of a 
gilt or sow,” Dr. Grummer said. “No 
one knows how early in a pig’s life 
her fertility may be influenced ad- 
versely or favorably.” 

Profitable time has been spent 
studying effects of environmental 
variation during the lactation period 
on post-partum performance, Dr. 
Grummer said, and many gross ob- 
servations have been made on size 
and vigor of litters at birth as affect- 
ed by nutrition during and prior to 
gestation. But little research has 
been directed toward investigating 
the point or place in the reproductive 
process where failure or variation in 
performance is most likely to occur. 

Dr. Grummer noted that nutrition 
is frequently accused in cases where 
the level of sow fertility is low; yet 
other factors may be at fault. 

He went on to report various find- 
ings dealing with feeding and reprod- 
uction. 

BROILER FEEDING—Prof. T. D. 
Runnels of the University of Dela- 
ware reported on a broiler feeding ex- 
periment using distillers dried solu- 
bles at 2.5, 5 and 7.5% levels in the 
diet as one variable and a combina- 
tion of 2.5% of both menhaden fish 


(Continued on page 77) 


Oilseed ran. and 
Meal Production 
Up in January 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
oilseed cake and meal in January ex- 
ceeded December production by more 
than 21,000 tons, according to a re- 
port on the fats and oils situation 
by the Bureau of the Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 

Soybean and cottonseed cake and 
meal output in January topped the 
December levels while linseed cake 
and meal production fell off slightly. 

January production of soybean cake 
and meal was 567,037 tons, compared 
with 548,659 tons the month before. 
Cottonseed cake and meal output in 
January totaled 320,721 tons, com- 
pared with 317,153 tons in December. 
And the production of linseed cake 
and meal in January was 59,520 tons 
as against 60,084 tons a month earlier. 

Stocks of cake and meal at crude 
oil mill locations the end of the 
month, according to the report, in- 
creased for soybean and cottonseed 
but dropped off for linseed. At the 
end of January the tonnage totals 
were: soybean 99,924, cottonseed 191,- 
461, linseed 15,394. This compared 
with the end of December stocks as 
follows: soybean 66,389 tons, cotton- 
seed 163,049 tons, linseed 17,035 tons. 
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3% Increase in 


Feedstuffs Use 


Reported for First Quarter 


WASHINGTON — Consumption of 
feedstuffs the first three months of 
the 1955-56 season was 3% above a 
year ago but nearly 2% below the 
five-year average, according to the 
US. Department of Agriculture. In 
a quarterly feed market summary, 
USDA says that the increased con- 
sumption reflects the larger livestock 
numbers, since disappearance per ani- 
mal unit was about the same as last 
year. Feedstuffs prices have declined 
since the first of the season and in 
February averaged about 17% below 
a year ago, the report states. 

Consumption of commercial by- 
product feedstuffs, October through 
December, 1955, computed by adding 
production and imports to beginning 
stocks at processing plants and sub- 
tracting exports and ending stocks 
at processing plants, amounted to 
4,837,000 tons. This is 3% more than 
the 4,694,200 tons consumed in the 
same period a year earlier. With this 
exception it is the smallest since Oc- 
tober-December, 1950. 


Animal Units Increase 


The number of grain consuming 
animal units fed during the 1955-56 
season is estimated at 171 million. 
This compares with 165.6 million in 
1954-55 and 167.1 million the five- 
year (1949-53) average. On the basis 
of these numbers 56.6 Ib. of feed were 
fed per animal unit the first three 
months of this season compared with 
56.7 Ib. last season and 58.9 Ib. the 
five-year average. 

Consumption of oilseed meals for 
the first quarter of the season in- 
-creased by about 170,000 tons and 
totaled 2,613,000 tons, the report 
stated. With the exception of last sea- 
son, consumption was the smallest 
since 1950. Production of oilseed 
meals increased by over 320,000 tons 
while exports totaling 317,000 the 
first quarter were 130,000 tons more 
than last season. Imports of oilseed 
meals at 22,500 tons were about the 
same as a year ago. 

Consumption of soybean meal at 
1,534,100 tons the first quarter was 
about 145,000 tons more than the 
comparable period of 1953 and 1954 
but was about the same as the com- 
parable quarter in 1950, 1951 and 
1952. 

Consumption of cottonseed meal 
totaled 893,900 tons the first quar- 
ter. This was about 40,000 tons more 
than a year earlier but 166,000 tons 
below the first quarter average of the 
three previous seasons. Consumption 
of other oilseed meals was slightly 
below last year. 

Consumption of grain by-product 
feeds totaled 1,618,600 tons the first 
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quarter of the season. This was 12,500 
tons below the first quarter of last 
season and the smallest for the pe- 
riod since 1941, USDA reports. Dis- 
appearance of wheat millfeeds at 
1,167,700 tons was the smallest since 
1938. While production was slightly 
larger than last year, imports were 
smaller and exports were larger, 
leaving a smaller amount for feed. 
While the output of gluten feed and 
meal reported at 255,800 tons was 
slightly below last year, it was about 
21,000 tons above the five-year first 
quarter average. 

Supplies of other grain by-product 
feeds were slightly above last year. 
Alfalfa meal shipments totaled 246,- 
300 tons the first three months of 
the feeding season, 42,000 tons more 
than a year earlier. Supplies of tank- 
age and meat scraps at 289,300 tons 
‘and of fish meal at 69,800 tons were 
both at near-record levels. 


Prices Decline 


Feedstuff prices declined rather 
sharply at the beginning of the season 
reflecting in part the large supplies 
and the relatively unfavorable feed- 
ing ratios. Since November, prices 
have been fairly steady with only a 
slight decline in February. 

Prices in February averaged 17% 
below a year ago reflecting in part 
the lower general price level and the 
plentiful supplies. The index number 
of wholesale feedstuff prices averaged 
185.4 in February compared with 
194.4 in October, 222.8 in February, 
1955, and 216.9 in October, 1954. 

At the end of February, USDA re- 
ports, feedstuff prices averaged 19% 
below the 10-year (1944-53) average. 
Comparing the price of each feed 
with the 10-year average at the 
principal markets, tankage at 37% 
and meat scraps at 33% below the 
10-year average were relatively the 
cheapest. 

Soybean meal averaged 21% below 
the 10-year average while cottonseed 
meal and linseed meal were 19 and 
13%, respectively, lower than av- 
erage. Bran prices averaged 15% less 
than the 10-year level while mid- 
dlings and grey shorts were 19% be- 
low. Fish meal prices averaged 8% 
above the 10-year average while al- 
falfa meal was 12% below the 10- 
year average. 


Raymond Bag Operates 
As Albemarle Division 


RICHMOND, VA.—Announcement 
of the formation of the Raymond Bag 
Corp., division of the Albemarle Paper 
Manufacturing Co., has been made 
by F. D. Gottwald, president of Albe- 
marle, from the parent company’s 
offices in Richmond. 

The new corporation combines the 
manufacturing facilities of the Ray- 
mond Bag Co. of Middletown, Ohio, 
with those of the multiwall bag divi- 
sion of Albemarle, located at Rich- 
mond. Paper for both operations will 
be supplied by Albemarle’s two Rich- 
mond paper mills and the firm’s Hali- 
fax paper division at Roanoke Rapids, 
N.C., making the new corporation a 
fully integrated operation with gen- 
eral offices at Middletown, Ohio. 

Officers of the Raymond Bag Corp. 
include F. D. Gottwald, chairman of 
the board; C. L. Mers, president; 
J. H. Lawrence, vice president, manu- 
facturing; J. R. Clements, vice presi- 
dent, sales; W. G. Shaw, treasurer, 
and C. C. Mers, secretary. 


Johneon Resigns 


HUMBOLDT, NEB. — Charles H. 
Johnson has resigned as assistant to 
the president of the O. A. Cooper Co., 
Humboldt, Neb., and has returned to 
Crete, Neb. Mr. Johnson formerly 
was associated with Crete Mills. He 
has not announced future plans. 


COMPLETE SALES COURSE—Thirteen Wayne Feeds salesmen from 10 


sales districts of Allied Mills, Inc., recently completed the company’s advanced 
sales training course held at the Moraine Hotel, Highland Park, Ill. The men 
who completed the course were, front row, left to right: Lorin Weigard, Penn- 
sylvania; Jack Larson, Wisconsin; Ron Ullrich, Minnesota; Carl Lowe, Vir- 
ginia; Robert Manchester, Illinois; LaVere Magruder, Indiana. Back row, left 
to right: Harold Kunze, Iowa; Erv Worzel, Pennsylvania; Ray Stradling, 


Pennsylvania; James Harris, Alabama; Robert Heberer, 


Missouri; John 


Collins, Tennessee; Dick Whiteman, Ohio. On the faculty for the school were 
staff officials of Allied Mills’ educational service, research, specialty foods, 


advertising and sales training divisions. 


PROVEN RESULTS 


You can rely on the science 
of arithmetic. The results 
are proven. And, you can 
also rely on 


A competitively priced grade that has a record 
for improving the quality of mixed feeds. Mixers’ 
Pulverized Oats is also available in pelleted form. 
Ask for samples and prices. 


Send for samples and prices today 
Mixed cars shipped at straight car prices 


Our Teletype number is MP 477 


TOWER BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 

ACE BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 

WHOLE OAT GROATS 

STEEL CUT OAT GROATS 

BOLTED OAT FLOUR 

GLENWOOD FEEDING OAT MEAL 

FALCON BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

STANDARD BRAND PULVERIZED 


ENERGEE PULVERIZED OATS 
MIXERS’ PULVERIZED OATS 
MIXERS’ COARSE GROUND 
WHITE OATS 
MIXERS’ PELLETED OATS 
APEX BRAND CRIMPED WHITE 
OATS 
OAT FEED 
STEAM ROLLED WHOLE BARLEY 
GROUND BARLEY 
PEARLED BARLEY FLAKES 
(Max. 244% fiber) (steam processed) 
GLENWOOD PEARLED BARLEY 
STAR CRACKED PEARLED 
BARLEY 


STEEL CUT WHEAT 


If you want pelleted and crumblized formula feeds 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINNESOTA 
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USDA Reports 300 Million 
Bushels of Corn Under Loan 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The sizeable 
movement of corn into the govern- 
ment loan program this year high- 
lights the price .prospects for corn 
by mid-summer. This week the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that corn farmers had put 
more than 300 million bushels of the 
big feed grain under federal loan pro- 
tection through February 15, 1956. 

That quantity plus the inventory 
holdings of Commodity Credit Corp. 
as of January 31, 1956, gives CCC 
control over about 1.05 billion bush- 
els of corn. 

In the meantime, farmers owning 
feed grains are abetting the admin- 
istration drive to force up feed grain 
prices as other small grain impound- 
ings are climbing with corn. For ex- 
ample, there is reported by CCC a to- 
tal loan holding of more than 67 
million bushels of oats; more than 
95 million bushels of barley; 12 mil- 
lion bushels of rye, and nearly 59 


million hundredweights of grain sor- 
ghum. 

For all loan programs except corn 
the final date for loan coverage was 
Jan. 31, 1956. The final date for corn 
loan commitments is May 31, 1956— 
ample time for farmers to swell the 
loan protective cover and thereby add 
to bullish impulses in the cash corn 
market. 

A factor worth major consideration 
by the feed industry and soybean 
processors is the amount of that crop 
now held in the loan. CCC says that 
as of Jan. 31, 1956, nearly 30 million 
bushels of soybeans were under the 
government loan umbrella. This 
amount represents a little more than 
a month’s crush by the processing 
plants and with oil export demand 
pressing at maximum availability lev- 
els, this condition might indicate 
higher soybean prices. 

As reported in Feedstuffs last 
week, government officials see bean 
prices moving into the $3@3.50 range 
this year. 


Consolidation of Feed 
And Turkey Companies 
In Iowa Announced 


IOWA CITY, IOWA — Announce- 
ment was made this week of the con- 
solidation of Maplecrest Turkey 
Farms, Wellman, Iowa, and Protein 
Blenders, Inc., of Iowa City. The an- 
nouncement was made by A. C. Gin- 
gerich, president of Maplecrest, and 
C. Urban Kelly, president of Protein 
Blenders, a feed manufacturing firm. 


With the consolidation, Mr. Gin- 


gerich will become chairman of the 


A. ©. Gingerich C. Urban Kelly 


board of Maplecrest. Mr. Kelly will 
continue as president and chairman 
of the board of the Iowa City feed 
company. 

Protein Blenders, Inc., has acquired 
substantially all of the common stock 
in Maplecrest, Mr. Kelly said. 

Sales of Maplecrest, termed the 
largest independent turkey processing 
corporation, were $7 million for the 
past year. Mr. Kelly said he antici- 
pates that combined sales of Pro- 
tein Blenders, its subsidiaries and 
Mapleerest will exceed $15 million in 
the next fiscal year. He said plans 
call for expansion of the Maplecrest 


VIRGINIA FEED TAX 
BILL KILLED 


RICHMOND, VA. — A _ Virginia 
house bill which would have author- 
ized a special tax of 10¢ ton on all 
commercial feed and fertilizer sold in 
the state was killed in committee last 
week, it has been reported by the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
The bill was introduced in the Vir- 
ginia House of Representatives Jan. 


, 25. AFMA issued a special bulletin 


to its members shortly thereafter, 
alerting them to the problem and 
urging vigorous opposition. The 
AFMA board of directors recently re- 
affirmed the association position on 
this type of legislation, deciding that 
the AFMA will oppose such legisla- 
tion wherever it arises. 


Chicago Feed Club 
To Hear T. G. Dyer 


CHICAGO—Thomas G. Dyer, gen- 
eral sales manager of Sargent & Co., 
Des Moines, will be the featured 
speaker for the next meeting of the 
Chicago Feed Club. The group will 
meet in the Florentine Room of 
the Congress Hotel here at 6 p.m. 
March 16. 


> 


FEED STORE OPENED 
GALLUP, N.M. — Frank Cavigga 
has opened the Navajo Feed Store 
here at 209 North Third Street and 
will handle Ralston Purina Co. feeds. 


Delmarva Broiler 
Prices Slip Fraction; 


Placements Up Slightly 


SALISBURY, MD.—Delmarva 
broiler prices slipped a fraction of a 
cent a pound last week with the aver- 
age price paid on the farm set at 
22.5¢. A week earlier the price was 
22.9¢. 

According to the Delaware-Mary- 
land Crop Reporting Service, broiler 
chick placements in Delmarva at 
3,434,000 for the week ending March 
3 were 1% above a week earlier and 
6% above the level of a year ago. 

A decrease from a week earlier of 
15% in inshipments was more than 
offset by an increase of 5% in local 
hatchings, accounting for the change 
in placements. Settings at 4,180,000 
were 5% above the previous week 
and 21% above the same week of 
1955. 

Chick placements in Delaware 
totaled 1,717,000 or 2% below the 
previous week. Egg settings at 2,041,- 
000 were up 10%. In Maryland, chick 
placements totaled 1,546,000 or slight- 
ly below the previous week; egg set- 
tings at 2,209,000 were up 1%. 

Delmarva growers marketed 2,610,- 
000 broilers during the week ending 
March 3. This was 2% more than the 
previous week and 10% more than 
the corresponding week last year. 
Marketings were 97% of the aver- 
age weekly placements 10 to 13 weeks 
earlier. Of the local birds sold, 314,- 
000 were shipped out alive and 2,296,- 
000 were processed locally. 

The price of broiler feed dropped 
to $91.51 ton from $93.17 a week 
earlier. A slight drop in broiler prices 
and drop in feed cost left the broiler 
meat-feed ratio the same as a week 
earlier at 4.9. 


U.S. Chick Placements Down 

Nationwide chick placements in 22 
states totaled 23,644,000 for the week. 
This was slightly less than during the 
previous week but was 16% more 
than during the same week a year 
ago. Of the 22 states, placement in- 
creases occurred in Indiana, West 
Virginia and Georgia while greatest 
decreases occurred in Connecticut, 
North Carolina and California. 

Egg settings in 22 states totaled 
35,246,000. This was 3% more than 
the previous week and was 26% more 
than during the same week a year 
ago. Increases over the previous week 
occurred in 15 of the 22 states with 
largest increases occurring in Mis- 
souri, Delaware and Arkansas. 
Largest decreases occurred in Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and Washington. 

Estimated commercial slaughter of 
all young chickens, including com- 
mercial broilers, fryers, caponettes 
and other young stock totaled 57,- 
181,000 Ib. during the week ending 
Feb. 25. This was 2% below the level 
of the previous week but 32% above 
the-level of a year age. 


Walter N. Jones 


2 Vice Presidential 
Assignments Made 
By Arcady Company 


CHICAGO — The appointment of 
Walter N. Jones as vice president in 
charge of sales and L. S. Moore as 
vice president-finance has been an- 
nounced by F. W. Adams, president 
of Arcady Farms Milling Co. 

Mr. Jones has been in various 
phases of the feed industry for some 
30 years. His experience ranges from 
a professor of animal husbandry to 
feed industry nutritionist, sales man- 
ager and general manager. 

For 21 years Mr. Jones was with 
Vitality Mills,.Inc., Chicago. When 
he resigned in 1953 he was vice pres- 
ident and general manager. Earlier 
he had been an animal nutritionist 
and sales manager with Albert Dick- 
inson Co., Chicago. Last year he was 
named a vice president of Arcady 
Farms. 

Before entering the feed industry, 
Mr. Jones was lecturer and assistant 
professor of animal husbandry at the 
University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver. 

Mr. Moore is a graduate of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. He was 
a senior accountant with Alcoa 
Aluminum and comes to Arcady from 
A. T. Kearney & Co. where he was 
a management consultant. 

Arcady also has announced the ap- 
pointment of L. W. Ramsey Adver- 
tising Agency, Chicago and Daven- 
port, to handle all phases of the com- 
pany’s advertising and promotional 
activities. 

Arcady manufactures a complete 
line of poultry, cattle, hog and dairy 
feeds, as well as small animal feeds. 
The firm’s products are distributed 
throughout the Midwest, East and in 
southern states. 


Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


market. The turkey firm will con- 


tinue to have the same executives. : 
(000’s omitted) 

Protein Blenders will manufacture Week ending Maine Conn. Penna. Ind Il. Mo. Del. Ma. FARM BILL 

feed for Maplecrest, but its salesmen, | Dec. 31 756 587 572 740 130 519 1,607 1,143 

| 7 774 489 580 634 172 493 1,588 1,280 
who cover territories in Iowa, Illinois, | 5,5" i, 764 557 617 763 162 471 1.570 ~—:1,327 
Nebraska and Missouri, will not rep- | Jan. 21 740 563 605 645 141 516 1,498 1,181 hip of the bi inn? fs 
sales staff will handle sales of turkey | Feb. 11 779 567 781 798 217 669 1,451 1,407 t A And “~D . NM) , 

797 929 
to dealers in the Midwest. March 3 7168 530 798 835 181 684 1,717 1,546 Also, is given to 
onn 

Mr. Kelly said Protein Blenders, Week ending: Va. W.Va. No. Car. So.Car. Ga. Fla Ala. Miss. ult 
which was formed in 1946 and began | pec. 31 . 1,197 466 «1,366 216 = 3,693 181 1,319 gs5 | Secretary of agriculture, who played 
manufacturing feed in 1948, has ex- | Jan. 7 1,320 493 : rH 199 3 907 313 1,479 $97 a considerable part in bringing about 

1,2 44 4 1 3,99 »32 
panded its plant eight times in the — 1,118 483 1,387 209 : 3 + ee 86 a better understanding of cctton 
J 2 4,09 239 43 
past eight years. Subsidiaries of the | Jan. 28 1,194 496 1 490 254 4,201 284 =—-:1, 631 925 | marketing problems with cotton bioc 
. Feb. 4 1,265 504 1 1 71 4,565 262 1,453 1,065 
firm include English River Concen- | rep. i1 1,314 505 1,690 211 4,415 262 11661 | leaders. 
i " ,345 49 1,618 28 1, 1, 
’ . March 3 1,415 568 1,423 254 4,388 271 1,662 1,068 ’ . 
Mr. Kelly said no additional stock an agreement between Ezra Taft 
Total 23 areas 
offerings are anticipated by Protein Week ending: ark. La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1955-56 1955 Benson, secretary of agriculture, and 
Blenders. Dec. 31 1,730 240 = 1,708 203 140 1,018 20,416 14,346 | cotton state leaders that USDA would 

The Maplecrest facilities include a | 21,109 | modify its discretionary power over 

hatchery building with a capacity of | Jan. 21 1,531 247 -—s«:1,674 210 150 1,125 20,671 14,959 | the support level and acreage allot- 
9 707 2 

1 million poults annually, turkey | 3° | ments for cotton for the 1956-57 

breeding farms, a processing plant, a | Feb. 11 1,958 300 ©1902 212 185 1,105 23,306 19,825 | Crops. This announcement helped 

feed plant and an alfalfa dehydrating | F°?- | clinch what had been a sure victory 

plant. March 3 1,857 264 1,930 216 166 1,213 23,644 19,880 | for the flexible support advocates. 
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Government Controls Seen As 
Dangerous for Grain Trade 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA — The yzov- 
ernment will be the only market for 
U.S. grain crops unless the trend 
toward socialization of the nation’s 
grain marketing industry is changed, 
Robert C. Liebenow, executive secre- 
tary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
warned a group of livestock feeders 
in Sioux City, Iowa, March 1. 

Mr. Liebenow said the US. is only 
“one step” away from the Canadian 
wheat marketing system. In Canada, 
all wheat going outside the province 
in which it is grown must be sold to 
and bought from the government 
wheat board. 

“The Canadian Wheat Board not 
only sets the price it will buy and sell 
fer, it also tells the farmer how much 


been able to market all of its 1954 
crop and relatively little of the 1955 
crop. 

“The Canadian farmer has to bear 
the cost and responsibility for finding 
a storage home for his wheat and 
little space or transportation is avail- 
able. The unsold 1955 harvest has 
largely been kept on Canadian farms 
by government decree while crops 
from previous years jam market 
channels. Thus the farmer has to pay 
for storing grain he can’t sell and 
take less for grain he does sell,” Mr. 
Liebenow declared. 

In the U.S., reliable estimates in- 
dicate that from one-fourth to one- 
third of the 1955 commercial corn 
crop will go into government storage. 


he can sell,” Mr. Liebenow explained. | This means much of the current 
“As of today, Canada still has not | market supply is siphoned out of 
UNCLE 


FABLES 


The other night | got to thinkin’ about an old timer named Herodo- 
tus. He lived about 500 B.C. and that's a long time ago. Herodotus was 
quite a story teller and one of his best was about a young king named 
Amasis or something like that. 


This king was a bachelor, | guess, and while he was a smart cookie 
and a first class king, he raised a lot of the Old Ned—drinkin' and 
playin’ around and stuff like that. Every morning though he was on the 
job bright and early and did all right. 


I guess a couple of the old heads in his court got worried, probably 
‘cause they figured if the king lost his job they'd lose theirs and maybe 
their heads, too. So they just Toad all over him at breakfast one 


morning and told him he'd better cut it out. 


But they might just as well of kept their mouths shut ‘cause the king 
told them something like this: 


"When | go hunting, | stretch the string on my bow real tight and 
when | shoot the arrow flies far and true to the mark. When | am not 
using the bow | unstring it, ‘cause if | kept it tight all the time, the bow 
would lose its spring and be no good. See what | mean?” 


But the old guys didn't savvy, so Amasis went on. 


"Well it's this way! | work like the very Devil most of the day 
and if | didn't relax and take off the tension, I'd break under the 
constant strain." 


Course in this day we say it a lot easier, ‘All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy."' Although there are a lot of people who don't 
agree, they shorten it up and say, "All work and no play makes Jack!’ 


One thing | am sure about though. Amasis was right when he said, 
"You can't be tight all the time and get the job done." 


Some of the world’s most popular pre- 
starter baby pig feeds come in CT 
feeders. Many famous feed brands 
appear on CT feeder fronts. It’s the 
stamp of approval for... 


LESS FEED WASTE 
MORE ECONOMY . . . GREATER 
STRENGTH 


If you manufacture feed, put your brand on 


CT feeders. They'll help you sell more feed, WRITE TODAY 
because they help pigs grow fast and save feed. We'll send you complete de- 
At ten Agricultural College Experiment Sta- tails on these popular CT 


Feeders for pre-starter and 
starter baby pig feeds. Learn 
how they'll help promote bet- 
ter use of your good feed. 


tions, CT Feeders got more pelleted pre-starter 
and starter feeds into pigs than any other creep 
feeder tested. 


Whether you manufacture or use feed, 
get CT Feeders. Fill ‘em up, with YOUR 
feed. It’s an unbeatable combination. 


CLEARWATER Mol 
"TANK CO. Wikerers and 


normal consuming channels and goes 
directly into government warehouses 
to come back and depress prices 
several years from now, according to 
Mr. Liebenow. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. is 
making everyone connected with the 
grain industry a chattel of the gov- 
ernment, Mr. Liebenow asserted. 
“Farmers are faced with severe acre- 
age cutbacks and dependence on gov- 
ernment markets as outlets for their 
crops; country elevators no longer 
perform marketing functions but act 
as agents for the government; proc- 
essors are forced to rely more on gov- 
ernment supplies for their needs and 
grain exchanges find it difficult to 
perform normal functions of record- 
ing true values for grains because 
government operations create ab- 
normal prices,” he said. 


“For all practical purposes, the 
government today is the market in 
this country for both wheat and corn. 
By controlling supplies of these two 
grains, the government also is able 
to effectively control prices for other 
grains to a large degree,” Mr. Liebe- 
now said. He suggested that the gov- 
ernment’s anti trust division should 
take a look at the CCC agency opera- 
tions that now constitute a price 
monopoly in grains. 

Mr. Liebenow expressed amazement 
that U.S. legislators could perpetuate 
“fraudulent solutions” to farm prob- 
lems in the face of opposition from 
farm organization leaders and top 
agricultural economists over the past 
25 years. He pointed out that “com- 
placency” among members of the 
grain marketing industry enabled the 
government to “step in and practical- 
ly take over the industry.” 


“Farm income is down, farm debt 
is up, production costs are high and 
prices have declined sharply. In order 
to cure all of these ills, we must rec- 
ognize that something basic is wrong 
and that an entirely new approach is 
needed if long term prosperity for 
agriculture is to be attained,” Mr. 
Liebenow explained. “Agriculture has 
a very complex problem that will 
take great courage to solve. It must 
be recognized that we don’t have one 
large agricultural problem but thou- 
sands of smaller ones.” 

He predicted the family farm would 
not disappear in this country but 
warned the producer group that the 
average size of farms would get 
larger and require greater capital in- 
vestment in the future. 


Purina Expanding 


At Lafayette, Ind. 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Construction 
was started recently on additions ta 
the plant of the Ralston Purina Co. 
here. The modernization program in- 
cludes an additional warehouse unit, 
plus new feed manufacturing ma- 
chinery for the mill. Also being built 
is a one-story office building and a 
new boiler plant. It is expected that 
construction will be completed by 
August. 

This is the second phase of the 
modernization program at the La- 
fayette mill. Last year the batching 
unit at the plant was rebuilt. 


Tom Grill 


REJOINS NATIONAL—Tom Grill of 
Kansas City has returned to the Na- 
tional Alfalfa Milling & Dehydrating 
Co. as a district sales manager, ac- 
cording to an announcement this 
week by A. R. McFadden, vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Grill had been with Na- 
tional since 1950 until entering pri- 
vate business about a year ago. He 
served in the Lamar, Colo., head- 
quarters and in sales positions in St. 
Louis and Kansas City. He will make 
his headquarters in the general sales 
offices in Kansas City. 


WINS 37 BEST OF BREED... 14 
GROUP PLACINGS IN 16 MONTHS! 


Here’s Ch. Gay Acres Ensign with 
his handler, Frank Ashby. The cham- 
pion Rough Collie is called Roger 
by his owners, Mr. and Mrs. Melvin 
Roberts of Winsted, Conn. They have 
been raising Rough Collies for 8 
years and Body Builder Dog Food 
for four years. Mrs. Roberts writes: 
“Our results with Vitality have been 
outstandingly good from all angles, 
especially in production of strong, 
healthy puppies of real show caliber. 
We find that it surpasses in per- 
formance all of the other brands we 
formerly tried and saves us money 
over the long haul.” (Letter on file.) 

FEED VITALITY KIBBLED BISCUITS MOIS- 
TENED (NOT SOAKED) OR DRY. NEVER 
STICKY OR GUMMY . . . WON’T MUSH UP. 


@ A VITALITY DOG FOOD FOR EVERY NEED 
@ SUPER-IRONIZED AT NO EXTRA COST 


See Your Vitality Dealer or write 


WITALITY 
250 West 87th Street © Chicago 20. Illino 
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Concern Expressed on Future 
Of U.S. Grain Storage Policy 


WASHINGTON—A committee 
from the grain trade appeared before 
the House sub-committee on agricul- 
tural appropriations March 1, and 
took to task the sub-committee’s first 
volume of a report highly critical of 
the terms of the Uniform Grain Stor- 
age Agreement and certain elements 
of the grain marketing machinery. 

Spokesman for the group was Roy 
F. Hendrickson, executive secretary 
of the National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives and its associated or- 
ganizations and the National Grain 
Trade Council, represented by Wil- 
liam F. Brooks, executive secretary 
of that latter organization. 

Mr. Hendrickson charged that the 
first volume of the sub-committee’s 
report—if unanswered—would leave 
some seriously misleading impres- 
sions. He revealed the efforts of the 
cooperatives and proprietary trade to 
expand storage space in meeting re- 
quirements of federal storage to per- 
mit producers of grains to obtain 
protection of the loan programs. He 
noted the difficulties of the trade in 
providing storage space after World 
War II when materials were scarce, 
money tight and Uniform Grain Stor- 
age Agreement rates unattractive for 
new investment capital in storage ex- 
pansion while at the same time the 
federal government was undertaking 
new ventures in bin storage in direct 
competition with the trades. 

At that time the trade received as- 
surance from Charles F. Brannan, 
then secretary of agriculture, that 
priority would be given to standard 
warehousing facilities over use of bin 
sites and that some adjustment in 
storage and handling charges reflect- 
ing continuing increased costs of 
operation would be made and that the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
would consider new evidence as it 
developed bearing upon cost elements. . 


FEEDSTUFFS 
MAR. 17 


for 
Rules and 


Entry Blank 


Upon this statement of good faith the 
warehouse industry went full speed 
ahead to provide storage cover for the 
grain crops of the producers, Mr. 
Hendrickson said. 

Again in 1953 with a change in the 
administration the cooperative trades 
expressed concern over possible 
changes in warehousing policy and 
were assured by the new administra- 
tion that the bin site space of the 
government would be construed as 
emergency or stand-by facilities and 
again that consideration would be 
given to new evidence of increased 
costs in handling and storing grain. 
According to Mr. Hendrickson, 
“These costs have increased every 
year and the end is not in sight.” The 
report of the sub-committee appears 
to have ignored this background, Mr. 
Hendrickson asserted. 

Mr. Hendrickson’s statement dis- 
closed information concerning storage 
costs between government bin sites 
and private facilities. The informa- 
tion was made available from cost 
studies completed by the Kansas and 
Iowa experimental stations. Annual 
average costs due to shrinkage and 

(Continued on page 75) 
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More Phosphorus—Less Fluorine in 


* 
PHOS-FEED 


BRAND 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


MINERAL SUPPLEMENT FOR FEED MIXTURES © 


Add Phos-Feed to your feeds for phosphorus content 

e The feed ingredient with phosphorus (1844% and 
21%) and calcium in most available form 

@ Contains LESS fluorine, less than .004% (less than 
40 parts per million!) 

e A pure, economical source of phosphorus, derived 

from 99.9% pure Elemental Phosphorus 


Blends well... completely stable... stores 
without caking 
e@ A dependable supply, assured by quality- 


control from mine to user 


Available in 100-Ib. bags or bulk (any quantity). 
For informative booklet, prices, and samples, 
call or write today. 


WRITE OR CALL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y., Telephone BArclay 7-1400 


lation Help and Service. 


PLESS SHEAHAN’S Mip-SoutH SERVICE 


Is CLosE AT HAND 
QUICK DELIVERY FROM OUR MEMPHIS WAREHOUSE 


If a spring business rush catches you 
with your inventories down, Pless & 
Sheahan P/S Prompt Service will res- 
cue you in the Mid-South. We can 
make overnight deliveries from our 
Memphis warehouse stocks to the Mid- 
South area. Call us—Jackson 6-6411. 


PLESS 
AND 
SHEAHAN 


Memphis 2, Tennessee 


A Complete Line of Top Quality Vitamin, Anti- 
biotic, and Mineral Products for The Feed 
Manufacturer of The Mid-South. Expert Formu- 


When a 
Sudden 
Rush 
Swamps 
You 


Dry Vitamin A Products 
Dry A & D Products 
Terramycin Water Soluble 


Terramycin Feed Supplements 


& 
AS 
| ae , 
\&, 
pnos-FeeD 
| 
N 
| 
| — 
| 
> 
‘ 
| | Riboflavin Feed Supplements 
Nepcosels 
| FortiMlcetion for Chick Storter, Breeder ond 
| 
| Niacin 50% 
Abbott's Pro-Gen 20°% Arsanilic 
Acid 
Sodium Bisulfite, Abbott) 
Good-rite DPPD 
Du P "T 
Feed Compomd 
Peeble Products 
MNC Dried Whey, Lacto-G Animal Feed 
Choice Feed for Chickent 
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USDA Researchers Review Findings 
From Cottonseed Oil Mea! Studies 


NEW ORLEANS-—Researchers at 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Southern Utilization Research Branch 
in New Orleans recent'y issued a 
report reviewing new information on 
cottonseed processing and the results 
in feeding the cottonseed oil meal. 

Properly processed cottonseed meal 
has been found to be a good source 


of protein for growing pou'try, the 
report notes, and this has stimulat- 
ed research to find the best process- 
ing condition and also to determine, 
in actual feeding tests, what the 
mea’s produced by present commer- 
cial methods will do. 

There are still some problems to 
be solved, those including egg yo!k 


CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 


Buyers and Sellers 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


of 


discoloration and development of 
chemical measures of nutritive 
value, the USDA researchers pointed 
out. For this reason, they said, much 
of the cottonseed research recently 
conducted by the Southern Utiliza- 
tion Research Branch and cooperat- 
ing egencies has been aimed at learn- 
ing the effect of various processing 
; methods on the nutritive value of 
the meal. 

The report goes on to say: 

A survey of the prepress-solvent 
extraction processes normally used 
by 11 cooperating mills has been 
made to determine their effects on 
quality of oil and meal, measured 
chemically and by feeding tests; ef- 
fects of time and temperature of 
storage on quality have also been 
stud'ed. 

Gossypol, a yellow pigment in cot- 
tons2ed, detracts from the nutritive 
va'ue of the meal when it occurs in 
the free state. During the mill sur- 


vey, moisture content, temperature 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS MIRNEAPOLIS and time of cooking were all found 
to be significant variables which in- 
h, 
— c © 
MAKE IT WITH. MENHAD 
= 


Menhaden fish meal and solubles 
value ingredients . . . vitamin Bye 


i 


Now’s the time to “reel in” the best catch for feeds. 


contain uniform and proven multiple- 
activity . . . and potent, unidentified 


growth factors. This combination gives you the highest quality in marine 


feed supplements. 


Furthermore, a dependable, year-round supply is always available to you 
in carload or tank truck lots through H. J. Baker & Bro., the world’s largest 


supplier of Menhaden products. 


Make it with Menhaden for top 
breeder mashes and pig starters. 


quality chick starters, broiler rations, 


Why not discuss your Menhaden requirements with the branch office 


nearest you today? 


H. J. BAKER 


600 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW 


BRANCH OFFICES 


208 South LaSalie Street 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Savannah Bank & Trust Co. 
Bidg., Savannah, Ga. 


YORK 20, N. Y, 


Gienn Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


501 Jackson St. 
Tampa, Fia. 


fluenced the amount of free gossy- 
pol. It is noteworthy that 20-min- 
ute cooking at a moisture level of 
12% and the relatively low tempera- 
ture of 190° F. were quite effective 
in lowering free gossypol content, 
with minimum protein damage as 
measured by nitrogen so'ubility. The 
greatest reduction of free gossypol 
occurred during cooking. Oil recov- 
ery averaged 98%. Prepressed oils 
generally refined to a prime color, 
and were b’eachable. Solvent-ex- 
tracted oils were all higher in both 
refined and bleached color than the 
prepressed oils. 


Feeding Tests 


Samples of meals produced during 
the survey were used in chick-feed- 
ing tests to check the effectiveness 
of cottonseed meal as a source of 
protein. A meal prepared at the 
Southern Utilization Research 
Branch without heat, and containing 
only small amounts of gossypol, was 
the standard of comparison. Chick- 
feeding tests were conducted by 
Texas A&M Co'lege, the Bureau of 
Fie'd Crops, California Department 
of Agricu'ture and the Louisiana 
Agr‘cultural Experiment Station. 

These agencies reported that none 
of the commercial meals gave as 
good resu'ts as did the standard, 
and that solubility of the meal in 
sodium hydroxide solution appeared 
to agree fairly well with results of 
feeding tests as an index of nutri- 
tive va’ue, In the California trials, 
one group of chicks was fed soybean 
meal; four samples of the cotton- 
seed mea's gave better results, and 
three were almost as good. USDA 
tests at Beltsville, Md., using rats 
as subjects, showed the same gen- 
eral trend as the chick-feeding tests. 


The animal and poultry husbandry 
research branch of USDA, Glendale, 
Ariz., and Beltsville, Md., in cooper- 
ation with the Southern Utilization 
Research Branch, has completed 
tests in which feeds containing known 
amounts of free gossypol were fed 
to laying hens. It was found that, 
in general, the lower the amount of 
free gossypol, the less discoloration 
showed up in the eggs. When eggs 
were placed in cold storage, discol- 
oration increased with the length of 
the storage period. 

As indicated in discussions of vari- 
ous nutrition experiments, a more 
reliable chemical test for nutritive 
va'ue would be he!pful. A research 
fellow p'aced at the Southern Utiliza- 
tion Research Branch by the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Assn. for 
cottonseed investigations has been 
working on methods for determining 
the amino acids content, and on the 
composition of isolated protein frac- 
tions of cottonseed meal. 


Another phase of research has 
been exploration of the effect cof time 
and temperature of meal storage on 
free and total gossypol. Storage for 
extended periods of time under ordi- 
nary commercial conditions appeared 
to have little or no effect on either 
free or total gossypol content, but 
storage of meal at somewhat higher 
temperatures appears to bring about 
considerable decrease in the free, 
and in many cases the total gossy- 
pol content. 

Reprints of various reports on re- 
search may be obtained from the 
Southern Regional Research Labo- 
ratory, New Orleans. 
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customer satisfaction 


Satisfied customers make for repeat sales, and 
repeat sales build your tonnage. 


Security Feeds give feeders desired results, because 
of high quality ingredients, superb formulas, precision 
milling and unending research. Fifty years of 
experience stand behind every bag of Security Feeds. 


Cash in on this demand for Security. Write today 
for details on the Security franchise. 


SECURITY MILLS, 


HOME OFFICES, Knoxville 1, Tennessee 
MILLS IN KNOXVILLE, TAMPA, JACKSONVILLE 


) 
| 
1 
( 
ff 
@ a half century of service to southern agriculture 
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U.S. Farm Animal Population by States | 


Note: Numbers of livestock and poultry on farms and ranches (livestock and poultry not on farms 
are excluded), Jan. 1, 1956 (000’s omitted). Source: USDA. 


TURKEYS** 
ALL SHEEP HORSES CHICK ENS———_ ALL TURKEYS r BREEDER HENS 
State AND LAMBS AND MULES -——Tota! -Hens Pullets—, Oth. chickens* -—Heavy— --Light— --Total—, -~Heavy— --Light— -~Total— 
1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 } 
ere 32 36 13 12 3,851 781 758 2,978 3,038 2 94 9 11 12 6 21 17 8 10 s 5 16 15 
New Hampshire .. 10 10 5 § 2,708 452 529 2,133 2,133 123 123 20 22 2 1 22 23 10 10 1 1 11 11 
12 13 16 14 1,118 206 200 881 899 31 32 1l 9 1 ee 2 9 6 5 6 5 | 
Massachusetts .... 13 13 7 7 4,188 964 993 3,110 3,079 114 111 55 51 2 2 57 53 27 26 1 1 28 27 
Rhode Island ..... 2 2 1 1 478 117 122 , 14 13 5 4 ve 5 4 3 2 bad 3 2 
Connecticut ....... 9 9 5 5 3,840 1,137 1,114 92 94 30 22 3 5 33 27 11 10 1 2 12 12 { 
oe de ER 174 176 69 62 12,502 4,029 4,190 522 501 105 74 3 2 108 76 46 41 1 1 47 42 
New Jersey ...... 17 17 12 12 15,362 4,020 4,623 719 733 24 18 5 3 29 21 7 3 3 10 10 ‘ 
Pennsylvania ..... 261 259 68 63 23,312 6,508 6,8 1,872 1,741 145 146 39 29 184 175 49 54 19 9 68 63 
N. Atlantic ..... 520 8,214 19,362 3,442 404 357 67 48 471 405 167 165 34 22 201 187 
Nr re 1,257 1,247 81 73 14,740 14,298 3,928 4,51 499 132 150 60 61 192 211 100 116 39 40 139 156 } 
oo eee 519 577 58 49 14,265 14,025 3,302 3,830 499 38 34 19 8 57 42 16 21 4 3 20 24 
.. a aaa 717 708 85 71 18,553 18,187 4,411 5,293 478 3 54 7 6 60 60 27 30 4 3 31 33 ) 
Michigan ......... 424 399 45 40 10,546 10,402 3,088 3,273 460 100 92 14 8 114 100 65 62 8 4 73 66 | 
Wisconsin ........ 286 260 102 84 13,714 13,578 1,588 4,72¢ 409 72 67 18 14 90 $1 49 56 7 6 56 62 } 
E. N. Central ... 3,203 3,191 371 317 71,818 70,490 19,317 21,639 345 395 397 118 97 513 494 257 285 62 56 319 341 | 
Minnesota ........ 975 953 109 90 24,895 23,368 5,358 6,644 292 241 281 58 75 299 356 205 238 50 65 255 303 
1,326 1,247 98 88 29,123 27,717 5,316 6,645 718 135 145 6 9 141 154 86 96 4 90 100 
i RE PERE EE 811 87 159 143 16,178 14,555 3,790 4,207 782 202 191 58 56 260 247 122 144 43 38 165 182 
North Dakota .... 559 668 90 79 3,979 3,783 1,088 1,295 145 29 31 3 3 32 34 15 20 3 2 18 22 
South Dakota ..... 1,288 1,315 88 7 8,429 8,310 2,140 2,440 261 37 35 4 3 41 38 10 10 2 1 12 il 
POL cmswens 6 849 677 101 3 11,563 11,167 2.358 2,900 491 29 34 2 2 31 36 23 25 1 1 24 26 
8 Pe er 634 594 $1 80 10,828 10,463 2,852 3,194 502 56 53 6 6 62 59 38 36 4 2 42 38 
W. N. Central .. 6,442 6,333 736 642 103,995 99,363 22,902 27,325 3,363 3,191 72 770 137 154 866 924 499 569 107 113 606 682 
Delaware ......... 4 4 4 3 863 853 261 300 33 30 7 7 2 2 9 9 3 3 1 1 4 4 
Maryland ......... 45 49 23 20 2,781 780 842 145 138 30 23 3 8 33 31 22 18 3 6 25 24 
WY Gnians heads 327 347 128 120 6,484 1,948 1,792 467 476 80 76 168 152 248 228 57 60 98 s 155 158 | 
West Virginia .... 311 314 62 58 2,903 1,094 1,138 155 130 36 31 32 40 68 71 20 13 15 24 3 37 
North Carolina ... 51 53 248 236 12,389 4,361 4,492 1,388 1,457 57 55 7 10 64 65 37 38 3 3 40 41 
South Carolina .... 5 8 119 113 4,223 1, 606 1,478 25 310 74 74 16 6 90 80 59 63 12 4 71 67 : 
ee eee 21 46 150 138 8,532 830 3,141 598 598 61 63 . 61 63 29 31 29 31 { 
PRNGER . scevwesecc’ 4 5 36 35 3,505 1,399 1,525 300 79 21 2 5 6 26 27 13 13 3 5 16 18 t 
8. Atlantic ..... 768 826 770 723 441,680 40,4 14,279 22,296 3,511 3,418 366 350 233 224 599 574 240 135 141 375 380 
Kentucky ......+. 581 593 221 208 8,802 8,349 2.668 4,861 610 580 61 63 3 1 64 64 41 1 1 42 45 
Tennessee ......... 286 295 221 210 8,383 7,838 17 3,824 619 631 33 2 4 3 37 35 19 3 2 22 24 
SO ae 55 110 174 160 6,372 6,149 2 1 3,047 473 449 28 2 12 12 40 40 20 9 10 29 32 
Mississippi ....... 91 97 255 242 5,767 5,608 4 2,534 579 562 47 52 5 5 52 57 26 4 4 30 36 
ASMAMRGS . 6.602 00de 55 67 135 123 4,706 4,576 1,681 2,338 427 406 45 59 49 59 94 118 22 33 31 45 56 
Louisiana ......... 115 110 152 138 3,649 3,514 1,19 1,756 609 518 34 35 3 4 37 39 20 2 3 22 25 , 
Oklahoma ........ 229 257 110 96 5,736 5,57 2.281 2,748 184 177 62 65 s 9 70 74 44 6 7 50 52 
TOR aces tices hs - 5,659 6,208 314 298 16,288 15,335 7,113 7,474 870 748 311 321 64 54 375 375 224 54 35 278 295 
South Central .. 7,071 6,737 1,582 1,475 59,703 56,940 23,266 24,287 32,066 28,582 4,371 4,071 621 655 148 147 769 802 416 102 93 518 565 
PT ere 1,756 1,757 98 1,531 44 452 1,064 1,021 66 58 s 6 1 1 9 7 4 4 3 
inte k U0 0% cet 1,125 1,085 57 1,685 416 478 1,260 1,159 54 48 9 9 2 2 11 11 3 1 1 4 4 
Wyoming ......... 2,036 2,128 58 468 18 185 310 270 13 1 6 6 ‘é 1 6 7 3 . 3 3 f 
CBS 406 ericrces 1,783 1,731 75 2,10 779 $26 1,350 1,202 81 74 37 19 3 1 40 20 11 1 12 8 
New Mexico ...... 1,278 1,242 69 77¢ 7¢ 365 374 46 44 7 7 7 7 4 4 4 
BETO sc kcccccowe 477 470 62 647 259 25 34 60 A 10 14 1 10 15 5 5 5 
ae 1,481 1,472 38 2,234 904 1,012 1,328 103 93 39 41 16 7 55 48 20 14 6 34 30 
468 458 23 146 56 48 82 17 16 oe 
Washington ...... 315 294 40 5,125 1 4 1,594 290 285 274 111 107 13 11 24 118 67 72 10 6 77 78 t 
co Pa eee 847 830 50 3,623 1,120 1,198 387 172 181 247 258 1 27 289 87 214 23 17 210 231 
California ......... 2,012 2,020 84 29,063 7,356 7,797 16,069 3,998 197 1,103 1,124 56 47 1,159 1,171 59 653 44 38 640 691 a 
Western ........13,578 13,487 654 624 46,153 47,400 13,398 14,206 27,860 4,895 6,055 1,577 1,591 122 102 1,699 1,693 900 989 93 68 993 1,057 4 
U. @& tee die dou 31,582 31,109 4,309 3,962 390,708 382,218 111,376 238,169 22,113 22,522 4,092 4,120 $25 772 4,917 4,892 2,479 2,719 533 493 3,012 3,212 f 
*Does not include commercial broilers. **Does not include turkey fryers 
am —CATTLE AND CALVES (th ds)— 
KEPT FOR MILK--———_ OTHER— HOGS AND PIGS (th ds) 
Cows and --Bix months and over— : 
Allcattlie heifera2 yrs. Helfers 1-2 Cows 2 years Heifers 1-2 Steers l yr. Bulls 1 yr. --Under six—, --Sows— 
and calves oldandover yearsold Heifercalves§ old & over years olé Calves old & over old &over -~Total—, months and gilts -——Others— i 
State 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1965 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 : 
Maine ..... 233 228 123 125 41 38 39 36 9 9 3 3 7 7 6 5 5 5 23 24 13 12 4 4 6 8 
| a ar 118 118 71 73 20 18 19 18 2 3 1 1 2 2 1 1 2 2 13 13 8 s 2 2 3 3 
Vermont 474 469 320 326 71 62 6 61 1 1 3 4 3 1 10 9 2 13 7 S 2 2 3 3 
Mass. .....- 188 180 12 123 26 24 2 22 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 4 3 152 160 79 77 17 16 56 67 
mm 3 26 25 19 19 3 3 ‘ . 1 1 11 12 6 7 1 1 4 4 
COG. seveae 181 177 120 120 25 23 4 2 2 1 1 2 2 2 2 4 3 23 26 13 15 3 3 7 ‘ 
o> eed - 2,311 2,288 1,497 1,612 350 321 319 0 35 6 0 31 30 32 29 38 36 145 157 97 103 23 24 25 30 : 
NM. J. vssent 226 158 156 28 25 25 3 5 2 2 3 ‘ 5 5 4 4 226 244 110 117 21 20 95 107 ' 
a 1,935 1,896 1,029 1,039 277 248 256 85 82 42 38 57 47 147 155 33 31 584 642 385 425 86 ss 113 129 ' 
N. Ath .. 5,694 6,607 3,463 3,439 $41 762 790 763 136 141 58 54 107 98 198 202 101 94 1,189 1,291 718 772 159 160 312 359 
Ohio ...... 2,369 2,416 939 930 235 213 230 227 234 232 99 104 364 394 230 280 38 36 62,578 2,836 1,985 2,210 412 435 181 191 
In@, .de-+e 2,176 2,262 631 612 152 142 155 163 369 369 141 141 471 508 228 300 28 27 4,182 4,349 3,136 3,300 620 630 426 419 i 
. .odiitece 3,911 4,028 875 866 250 230 285 298 641 616 215 226 913 934 681 810 51 49 56,668 6,291 3,571 4,089 1,037 1,02 1,060 1,175 
Mich. ....¢. 1,943 1,924 907 907 255 240 258 258 91 94 70 63 181 171 152 164 29 27 693 776 485 536 122 127 86 113 
We. . aebses 4,341 4,384 2,578 2,604 661 646 662 662 87 99 56 66 93 96 139 146 65 65 1,727 1,831 1,053 1,200 395 366 27 265 
E. N. C. .14,739 16,014 6,930 65,919 1,553 1,471 1,590 1,608 1,422 1,410 581 599 2,022 2,103 1,430 1,700 211 204 14,848 16,083 10,230 11,335 2,686 2,585 2,032 2,163 
MING... ee. -- 3,939 4,018 1,527 1,558 446 442 457 150 303 303 157 164 604 615 382 426 63 60 3,531 3,637 1,770 1,866 704 640 1,057 1,131 
T6WG ddeccs 6,161 6,223 1,122 1,100 266 261 276 290 1.018 990 413 417 1,884 1,933 1,097 1,161 86 81 11,156 11,602 5,680 6,230 2,123 1,998 3,353 3,376 
Se... ws os 3,910 4,027 955 936 201 191 216 914 1.056 1.034 217 210 862 888 324 476 79 78 3,130 3,819 2,100 2,635 530 596 500 588 
N. Dak. ... 1,973 2,131 410 410 95 89 118 121 57 642 160 168 477 528 97 128 2 45 351 439 64 70 114 110 173 259 
8S. Dak. .... 3,301 3,367 332 335 82 77 120 117 1,255 1,320 282 246 911 916 247 283 72 74 1,437 1,494 390 421 385 325 662 748 
Neb. ....... 5,065 4,821 458 446 106 100 118 108 1,578 1,476 136 388 1,586 1,487 702 739 81 77 «2,308 2,493 992 1,160 536 439 781 894 
Kansas 4,341 4,298 535 530 117 117 125 112 1,402 1,318 322 300 )«=61,376 =1,332 399 524 65 p 815 929 522 619 147 143 146 167 
W.N. C. ..28,690 238,886 5,339 6,315 1,312 1,277 1,430 1,412 7,186 7,083 1,987 1,893 7,700 7,698 3,248 3,727 488 480 2: 24,413 11,518 13,001 4,538 4,249 6,672 7,163 ' 
N. Cent. .43,429 43,899 11,269 11,234 2,865 2,748 3,020 3,020 8,608 8,493 2,492 9,722 9,801 4,678 6,427 699 684 40,496 7,124 6,834 8,704 9,326 
Del. .ambece 70 68 37 36 9 8 9 9 7 1 2 3 2 2 | 2 40 5 8 10 
MG. . cswoce 540 529 256 261 63 54 57 > 55 57 20 36 34 3 48 12 12 226 32 32 30 37 } 
Va ° 1,382 1,396 450 436 2 88 101 10 53 349 77 174 190 103 128 26 25 678 90 92 136 141 
WwW. Va 593 593 211 209 42 36 3 39 130 134 37 81 82 44 47 9 9 170 21 23 27 27 h 
MW. O. daieoe 985 955 391 383 88 80 87 80 185 190 68 107 102 33 37 21 20 1,276 188 186 297 340 } 
GO G daees 646 633 175 168 40 38 3 46 170 178 53 100 96 32 34 20 20 681 68 75 120 149 
Georgia .... 1,627 1,562 346 332 94 89 97 95 518 517 134 274 264 94 92 41 39 1,663 223 245 278 358 
Florida .... 1,737 1,754 167 194 63 66 75 73 814 814 144 207 00 191 214 47 49 427 76 73 110 124 ' 
8. Atl 7,580 7,490 2,053 2,009 491 459 507 498 2,233 2,24¢ 971 538 602 178 176 4,737 6,060 3,028 3,143 703 731 1,006 1,186 j 
Ky 1,773 1,826 654 654 117 115 122 12 41 341 310 113 153 29 29 986 1,203 670 824 150 166 166 213 | 
Team. Ay: <> 1,771 1,753 695 681 129 124 138 135 51 351 y 76 82 32 31 970 . 1,183 633 784 157 173 180 226 1 
Al@. «causes 1,835 1,798 409 397 125 117 144 140 642 65 95 83 31 29 947 1,042 634 691 135 150 178 201 
Mies. <iy->> 2,369 2,440 587 593 142 134 149 151 821 839 126 132 40 39 631 808 337 421 90 98 204 289 
Ark. <de¢ecs 1,556 1,587 405 389 7 89 1138 113 485 498 78 96 31 31 426 567 250 360 70 96 106 i111 
LG. ocdeeeve 1,904 1,923 352 348 91 75 90 93 1 RF 3 79 75 38 39 388 473 233 190 70 80 85 103 
Okla, secs 3,277 3,244 469 436 105 93 140 133 «di 756 200 240 59 59 373 463 266 332 7 7 37 55 { 
Texas ..... 8,501 8,586 884 849 187 189 221 0 502 602 230 215 982 1,100 648 735 140 140 194 225 j 
8. Cent. .22,986 23,157 4,455 4,347 983 936 1,117 1,097 8,6 1,694 1,269 1,463 490 472 5,703 6,839 3,671 4,437 882 979 1,150 1,423 ‘ 
Mont. ....- 2,395 2,515 108 106 24 25 34 406(«1 247 195 141 50 54 112 141 65 80 23 23 24 38 
Idaho ..... 1,362 1,457 245 250 76 7 86 95 95 156 192 24 24 105 120 71 82 16 15 18 23 q 
WG seees 1,096 1,118 46 45 12 11 13 13 89 63 78 24 23 34 32 16 15 5 5 13 12 
Colo. . 2,054 2,075 168 165 43 45 55 53 236 229 243 47 46 181 195 103 115 25 25 53 55 
N. Mex 1,164 1,212 50 50 10 10 12 12 101 61 62 22 2 42 45 26 30 6 6 10 9 
APig. cseses 983 1,022 49 49 13 13 14 15 105 187 200 21 21 24 26 13 14 3 a s 8 
Utah ° 749 779 108 112 28 28 34 35 74 73 77 13 13 56 63 34 38 8 9 14 16 
Nev. .paee- 591 597 17 17 7 8 9 10 61 49 52 13 13 17 19 8 11 2 2 7 6 
Wash. isc. 1,160 1,218 289 295 72 74 5 87 86 99 118 23 24 110 134 79 99 18 18 13 17 
Oregon .... 1,486 1,456 233 219 61 59 72 65 138 114 129 34 32 12 157 88 108 22 25 17 24 q 
Calf® ...s% 3,863 3,863 909 927 260 240 265 270 363 27 625 658 90 89 461 470 238 240 67 64 156 166 
Western .16,903 17,312 2,222 2,235 606 587 679 689 5,986 6,077 1,595 3,790 1,761 1,950 361 361 1,269 1,402 741 832 195 196 333 374 


U. &. ...-96,592 97,465 23,462 23,318 5,786 5,492 6,113 6,067 25,659 25,758 6,514 6,293 18,785 19,106 8,444 9,644 1,829 1,787 50,474 55,088 29,906 33,520 9,063 8,900 11,506 12,668 
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Recent Hammermill Shipments 


Show Acceptance of.. 
by Leading Feed Mills 


All the hammermills pictured on this page 
have been shipped in the near past. We at 
Jacobson were particularly happy about 
them, because they were multiple orders 
destined for feed mills well-known through- 
out the industry. 


We are no less proud of Jacobson grinding 
equipment produced for our other customers, 
large and small, all over the country. While 
Jacobson hammermills vary in design and 
construction to meet specific grinding prob- 
lems, they are all manufactured to meet the 
rigid standards of quality so familiar to 
Jacobson users. 


Our customers, therefore, are assured of 
dependable operation, low maintenance and 
power costs, and quality grinding, all of which 
are reflected on the profit side of the ledger. 


Two #2424 Ajacs Hammer- 
mills and One #10 Universal 
Hammermill. Total of 450 


AUBREY FEED MILLS 
Louisville, Ky. 
WENDLAND GRAIN CO. 
Wendiand, Texas 
FARMERS UNION GRAIN 
TERMINAL ASSOCIATION 


Peoria, Ill. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Over 46 Years of 


Three #8 Universal 
Hammermills Total 
300 H.-P. 


Other Recipients of Recent Jacobson Multiple Shipments: 
NUTRENA MILLS, INC. 


H. C. KNOKE CO. 


FEEDSTUFFS PROCESSING 
CO., San Francisco, Calif. 


St. Paul, Minn. RURAL CO-OP DRYING 
ILLINOIS FARM SUPPLY CO. ASSOCIATION 
Springfield, IM. Bird Island, Minn. 


JACOBSON 


“= One #144Speedy Grinder, 
_ Two #8 Universal Ham- 
mermills, Two #6 Univer- 
sals, and One #4 Univer- 
sal. Total of 410 H.P. 


Three #17 Ajacs Hammermills 
Total of 45 H.P. 


Four 2436 Ajacs Hammermills. 
Total of 600 H.P. 


Your Jacobson Sales Engineer will be glad to tell 
you about Jacobson grinding equipment, and provide 
you with engineering and plant layout help. 


Ci Service to the Feed Industry 


MACHINE WORKS 


Manufacturers of UNIVERSAL, AJACS and MASTER Hammermills 
1090 TENTH AVENUE S.E.—DEPT. M 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


AS 

af: 

| ait Two #8 Universal Ham- 
mermills. Total of 200 2 
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4 Named to New Posts 
With Hess & Clark 


ASHLAND, OHIO—Four appoint- 
ments to the sales and advertising 
staff of Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., were 
announced recently at the company’s 
sales and advertising plans meeting 
by Hermon A. High, president. 

Two of the appointments are new 
positions created in the animal health 
division. Thomas L. Winemiller has 
been named merchandising director 
for animal health. Formerly adver- 
tising manager, Mr. Winemiller is 
charged with finding new and im- 
proved techniques for merchandising 
animal health products which the 
company produces. He will also co- 
ordinate the firm’s accelerated prod- 
uct-development program. 

To facilitate the execution of mer- 
chandising plans at the retail level, 
Wilbur Edison has been appointed to 
the newly-created post of regional 
field sales manager. Mr. Edison was 
formerly assistant manager of feed 


and agricultural sales for Cutler- 
Dickerson Co., Adrian, Mich. 

Appointments in the company’s ad- 
vertising department were John W. 
James to sales promotion manager 
from assistant advertising manager, 
and Dr. Aaron L. Andrews as adver- 
tising manager. 

Mr. James’ new duties include co- 
ordinating the advertising activities 
of the feed products division which 
markets drugs for feed medication. 
Dr. Andrews was formerly director of 
marketing for the Anchor Serum Co. 
He will coordinate over-all advertis- 
ing plans with sales objectives in- 
cluding public relations activities. 

Mr. High said that the appoint- 
ments are aimed at promoting pro- 
gressive marketing plans for the com- 
pany’s animal health and feed medi- 
cation products. As part of this move, 
the appointment of Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap, Inc., Milwaukee, as ad- 
vertising and merchandising counsel, 
was announced recently. Eugene E. 
Copper and: Charles F. Calkins have 
been named as account executives. 


d-CON Co., Inc., Ups 
Sales Volume 66% 


CHICAGO—Sales volume for the 
d-CON Co., Inc., was up 66.2% in 
1955 over the preceding year, it is re- 
ported by Jerome S. Garland, presi- 
dent. 


The d-CON company, now said to 
be the world’s largest manufacturer 
of rat and mouse killers, was estab- 
lished January, 1951. d-CON’s sales 
volume was over $3 million the first 
year in business. 

During 1955, Clark Richards, for- 
merly of the University of Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation, was 
added to the research and educational 
staff of the d-CON company. Mr. 
Richards will devote his time keeping 
county agents and vo-ag teachers in- 
formed on the latest trends in rat and 
insecticide research. 


Another personnel development was 
the election of Paul Cunningham as 
vice president in charge of merchan- 
dising. 


Package your feed in the new 
Bemis“Edge-Lock” Seam burlap bags 


... youll please—and WIN-—customers! 


With conventional .4@% burlap seams, the yarns fray 
like this when a bag has made several trips. Loose 
yarns may get into the feed and clog automatic feeder 
machinery. Such raveling necessarily limits the life 


of the bag. 


Bemis “Edge-Lock”...the ravelproof seam 
...is the most important improvement 
in burlap bag design in many years. It’s 
another Bemis first! Begin right now to 


use this customer-pleasing package! 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Missourl 


With Bemis ‘‘Edge-Lock”’ dl burlap bags, there is 
no fraying, no loose yarns to clog the machinery. You 
can get many extra trips from each bag, thus reducing 
your bag cost, There is a big sales advantage in the 
neater bag, too. 


Bemis 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Walter F. Wood, Jr. 


JOINS NICHOLS—Walter F. Wood, 
Jr., has accepted a position with the 
sales staff of Nichols Poultry Farm, 
Inc., Kingston, N.H. With the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Wood’s appoint- 
ment, it was also announced that Mr. 
Wood’s breeding farm and hatchery, 
Stonegate Chicks at Holliston, Mass., 
will be associated with Nichols to pro- 
vide additional production facilities 
for Nichols No. 12 birds. A graduate 
of the University of Connecticut with 
an M.S. from Iowa State College, Mr. 
Wood at one time taught in Vermont 
and was with the Connecticut exten- 
sion service. He set up the Stonegate 
Farm in 1930. 


New Custom Mill 


MENO. OKLA. — A new custom 
feed plant is now being constructed 
for the Farmers Co-operative Assn. 
at Meno. Ingredients are stored in 
overhead bins and weighed out in a 
weigh buggy for formulation of any 
standard or special formula. The mill 
layout was designed and equipment 
furnished by Ross Machine & Mill 
Supply, Inc., of Oklahoma City. Equip- 
ment includes a 100 h.p. Jacobson 
hammer mill, Ross roller mill, 144-ton 
horizontal dry mixer, S. Howes mo- 
lasses mixer, capable of bulk loading 
or sacking off from any of the equip- 
ment. 


The original vitamin E in 
feed ingredients may be 
gone by the time you mix 
your feeds. That's one 
reason why you should use 


Myvamix 
VITAMIN E 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 


Information and 


prices from 


Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, 


Distillation Products Industries 


is a division of 


Eastman Kodak Company 


COLUMBIA 
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MASTER MIX DEVELOPS NEW CALORIZED FEEDS! With that announce- 
ment the “Calorized Profit Story” started . . . McMillen Feed Research 
experiments produced the now famous Master Mix Calorized Feeds. 
The “Calorized Profit Story” then progressed from the research stage 
...» through extensive field testing . . . to the Master Mix Dealer. And 
the dealer’s part is a profitable one, for he’s increased his tonnage 
through NEW business . . . and the “repeat” business of satisfied Calo- 
rized feeders! The Master Mix Dealer is building a sound profit picture 
NOW ... and for years to come! Yes, the Master Mix Dealer fills 


important pages . . . profit-making pages in the “Calorized Profit 
Story’! SO, WHY DON’T YOU... 


WRITE TODAY FOR INFORMATION ON WHAT PART 
YOU CAN PLAY IN THE , PROFIT STORY 


McMILLEN 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Are | Vou in the Mas e/' Mix 
tt. 
_ 
| MASTER 
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When Joe Brooks came back from 
an all day collecting trip that late 
winter day, he laid down checks to- 
taling only $97 on Rusty Hagen’s 
desk. Rusty expected Joe to be in a 


Billboards Catch the Eye 


this wasn’t much money to collect on 
a day’s trip. But Joe wasn’t discour- 
aged. In fact he seemed in pretty 
good humor. 

“T’ve got lots of promises, Rusty,” 


come in later in the month.” And 
whistling he went off to Happy’s 
Lunch for a cup of coffee. 

At this moment, Milt Peters and 
Pop Henley came into the office. 


in lots of green stuff?” 

Rusty looked puzzled. “I can’t fig- 
ure it out. He brought back only $97, 
and yet he seemed cheerful. He went 
over to Happy’s for coffee.” 

“Gee,” said Milt worriedly, “only 
$97. Do you think we'll get paid 
Saturday? I hope so. I got a heavy 
date, and—” 

“Huh, Joe has never missed a pay 
day in all the years he has been 
in business,” interrupted Pop scorn- 
fully. “And I'll bet he won’t miss 
one now. He has been through stuff 
like this before, when money is hard 
to collect. And as for your heavy 
dates, if you’d cut out some of them 
and save your money, you’d not wor- 
ry if a pay day was skipped now and 
then.” 

“Oh, Pop,” reprimanded Milt, “you 
wouldn’t want to rob a young fel- 
low of a little fun, would you?” 

“Ts there anything else besides 
fun in your life?” Pop asked sar- 
castically. “If you were in the feed 


business for yourself, I'll bet you : 
wouldn’t last even 13 days.” 

“I might surprise you,” Milt said 
doggedly. “I can buckle down to ' 
work when I want to.” 


gloomy or discouraged mood, because ! he said. “I think more checks will | “Well,” asked Milt, “did Joe haul 


REPORT TO CATTLE FEEDERS “I hope to live that long,” Pop | 
said gruffly and went back into 
the salesroom. 
Milt looked worried. “Rusty, do 


you think the feed business is go- 

ing all to hell? Are farmers losing / 
money? Will they go bust, and will ; 
we go bust with them? Where would 
I get another job if this company 
goes bankrupt?” 

“It’s not going bankrupt, worry 
wart,” put in Rusty with a grin. 
“Joe knows what he’s doin’. He’s 
just not whistling in the dark. This 
business is in sound condition. We 
haven’t too much on the books. When 
Joe says the money is comin’ in, f 
it'll come, too. Every business has 
a rough period now and then. And | 
with Joe and his ideas—you never i 
know what'll happen.” 

At this moment the door opened 
and in came Joe again. He walked 
with quick steps to his desk, and 
there was a deep excitement flowing 
from him. “Fellows, I got a swell 
idea,”’ he said, picking up his worn { 
corncob, filling it and lighting it. “I 
had it this afternoon and that coffee i 
at Happy’s crystallized it for me. 

T’ll tell you all about it.” 

“T’ll stay as long as I can stand I 

that pipe,” Milt promised. 
Joe’s “Thinker” Is Working { 

Joe chuckled as he puffed on it. 
“It’s my thinker,” he said. “I can al- 
ways work better when I smoke it. 
Let it smell. We can always open { 
the windows.” 

Joe took a big sheet of paper and i 
roughly sketched a billboard he had " 
in mind. “This billboard will be the 
talkingest sign I ever had. Everyone 
will see it, because I’ll place it right 
next to the highway.” 

“Every advertiser thinks his sign 
will be the best,” Milt remarked. } 
“You'll have to have a good one, 
Joe, to meet competition.” 

The brown haired feed dealer 
chuckled, took his corncob from his 


Why ‘Stilbosol’ makes 
the supplement you use ~— 
even more important / 


‘Siitbosor helps your market cattle make bigger, 
faster gains with less total feed cost. But ‘Stilbosol’ 
is not a nutrient. In fact, by speeding up gains, 
it puts an extra burden on the ration to furnish each 
steer or market heifer with all the essential ele- 
ments the animal needs to build meat and bone 
properly. And the ration must supply it fast 
enough to keep up with the faster growth. 


Good beef cattle supplements, as a part of this a 
ration, are formulated to provide your cattle with 
ample amounts of vital nutritional elements. A 
skilled and efficient feed industry gives you two 
important things necessary for the successful use | 
of this new gain-booster: 


Stilbosol’ is Eli Lilly and Company's trademark for wi ith} EMON 


Diethylstilbestrol Premix. ‘Stilbosol’ is the only such / 
premix compounded under license from the lowa Steamed Rolled Oats ! 
! cysTOMERS 


State College Research Foundation, Inc. } 
CAN SEE 


aul THE oats! 


WRITE TODAY 

> FOR PRICES 

DES N PROD 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 


1. Good supplements to help guarantee the extra 
gains ‘Stilbosol’ is capable of producing. 


2. The technical facilities to properly mix small 
amounts of ‘Stilbosol’ in large amounts of bulky 
feeds. 


If you are not yet using ‘Stilbosol’-fortified sup- 
plements, talk it over with your feed supplier. 
Ask him to show you what his supplements with 
‘Stilbosol’? have meant to his customers who 
marketed ‘Stilbosol’-fed cattle this past year. He 
can show you the advantages of feeding ‘Stilbosol’ 
to get more beef at less cost and, in that way, help 
you increase your beef feeding profits. 


“Snow - Flake’ 
OYSTER SHELL 


* 
SEE OUR AD ON PAGE 33 


EL! LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


= 
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only the very best—for you. 


makes it possible to choose 


In modern feed mills, Swift blends THE PICK OF THE PROTEINS 
with other fast-growth ingredients. CALOGEN®, for example, is a new 
energy ingredient that helps farmers get more from every pound of feed. 


Vegetable protein concentrates that can produce extra results per dollar 
are available from Swift's own oil mills. 
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More Better Profit? 


HERE ARE 
EIGHT WAYS 


HELPS YOU 
GET THEM 


New results in your own feeds. With Swift’s new 
Pow-R-Pac Base Formulas and sound nutrition 
counsel, your feeds can take a quality step to top 
position in your market. 


A national brand line with a name that’s known. 
Farmers and feeders pay attention when you talk, 
and advertise, “You get the Pick of the Proteins— 
from Swift.” 


Complete line of popular specialty feeds. Consider 
the possibilities of one quality line including three 
calf foods, a milk replacer for pigs, a sweet starter 
pellet for pigs, a booster feed for poultry and a 
complete line of seven popular-priced minerals. 


Mill planning counsel for new efficiency. Swift's mill 
planning consultant service may remove some of 
the cost and labor out of your present feed mixing 
and handling. 


Feed financing programs. Swift can help equip you 
with the new tools to go after the big customers, the 
good ones you've always wanted. 


Marketing assistance. In many localities Swift can 
provide possible marketing assistance on your cus- 
tomers’ livestock or poultry. 


Thorough merchandising program of your own. Swift 
supplies you tested advertising, mailings, display 
ideas and materials, live programs for producer 
meetings. 


A protein lift for your feeds. Swift's Animal Proteins 
are entirely packing house products, thoroughly 
processed. 


With support and facilities like these behind you, the 
feed business points one way—upward. Specify how 
many of these opportunities you’d like to discuss 
with our district manager nearest you. Write us today. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


UNION STOCK YARDS - CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


feeds 


70 Sewe Gour Farm 
and Family 
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LIME CREST 


TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Behind all Lime Crest Trace-Mineral Pre- 
Mixes stands a record of providing the best 
possible products with true economy and 
convenience for the feed manufacturer. Lime 
Crest pioneered in the use of compatible 
ingredients in trace-mineral pre-mixes. Its 
exclusive blending process assures uniform- 
ity of distribution of the vital trace elements. 


Important, too, is Lime Crest leadership in 
trace mineral research . . . research that 


Just off the Press: 


Write for a free reprint of the chapter on Energy 
Values of Feedstuffs for Poultry from the 1955 
edition of The Scientific Feeding of Chickens by 


Dr. Harry W. Titus. 


Dept. A-3 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


produced a better blending process and led 
to the use of trace mineral compounds that 
are more compatible with fat-soluble 
vitamins. 


Because quality control is a fetish at Lime 
Crest, you can depend on accuracy and uni- 
formity of all our formulations. Lime Crest’s 
facilities and skills are your assurance of re- 
ceiving the most advanced products to help 
you produce better feeds. 


LIME CREST PRODUCTS 


are made by Limestone Products Corporation of America 


Newton, N.J. 


World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 


Makers of LIME CREST CALCITE CRYSTALS—the 3-in-1 calcium supplement for poultry; LITTER- 
KEPE—the ideal conditioner for poultry litter; Non-Skid BARN CALCITE—for safe, non-skid barn floors. 


In Canada: The Ash Chemical Company, 410 St. Nicholas S$t., Montreal 1, P. Q, 


| 
{ 
| 
| | 
_Jime 


mouth. “Boys,” he said. “I’m getting 
a 50 ft. cedar pole from the tele- 
phone company and I'll put it up 
right near Our fence at the road. 
This pole will be painted white, and 
it'll be anchored so that no wind will 
blow it down.” 

Milt nodded. He could visualize the 
pole all right. 

“Then,” continued Joe, “at the 
very top we will attach a wooden 
cutout of a big bag of feed. Copy on 
it will say ‘Our Quality Feed Prod- 
uces.’ Then about 3 ft. below will 
be another wooden cutout of a milk 
pail with frothy milk at the top, and 
on that pail will be the word ‘Milk’.” 

“Hm,” said Pop, “I can see where 
that will be a very interesting sign. 
What else, Joe?” 

“Another 3 ft. or so down will be a 
wooden cutout of a wire basket of 
eggs. Then will come a cutout of a 
big steer, labeled beef and down fur- 
ther another sign labeled ‘Pork’ 
showing a hog. The total copy on 
the sign will then read, ‘Our Qual- 
ity Feed Produces Milk, Eggs, Beef, 
Pork.’ I might also add ‘poultry 
products’.” 

Milt Peters grinned. “That will be 
quite a sign, Joe. Wooden cutouts 
of feed, ete., on a telephone pole. 
Nice for daytime.” 


Lighted at Night 

“Daytime!” echoed Joe. “Why, 
that sign will be lighted at night, 
too. Each cutout will have a special 
light focusing attention on each bit 
of copy. And the sign will be dou- 
ble sided, so that motorists coming 
from both directions will be able to 
see it clearly, and from quite a dis- 
tance. It will mark our feed store 
location night or day, for anybody 
who is looking for it, as well as for 
those who don’t happen to be look- 
ing for it.” 

“I take back what I said before, 
Joe,” put in Milt. “Your sign should 
compare favorably with the others. 
It'll be different and will get plus 
attention.” 

“That’s right,” chuckled Pop, “and 
it will be so big that when you come 
to work every morning, with your 
eyes almost glued shut from lack 
of sleep, you won’t stumble right by 
our mill and turn in at the Acme 
Feed Co. a quarter mile down the 
road.” 

Milt looked quite angry. “Aw, I 
only did that once, Pop,” he argued. 
“And it was snowing hard that day, 
too. Anybody could have made the 
same mistake.” 


NEW FEED STORE 

BRINKLEY, ARK. — A new feed 
store has been opened here by F. P. 
Engler, a farmer who has operated 
the Engler caged hen and egg pro- 
duction business north of Wheatley 
for several years. The store will 
handle Larro Feeds. 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


VIANOL 
Oll soluble vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry Vitamin A products. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 

BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 


VITAMINS D 

Vitamin D that will not decom- 
pose when combined with min- 
erals. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 


TRATES 

For better poultry pigmentation. 
HYDROPOID 

Dry, free-flowing fally hydrog- 

enated animal fat. 
CLOROFOLEN 

Effective dog foud deodorant. 

Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave., HOLLAND, MICH. 


In Test, Stress Changes 
Rats’ Enzyme Activity 


animal under stress also bring a rapid 
change in the activity of certain en- 
zyme systems in the animal’s body, 
according to Dr. J. N. Williams, Jr., 
and E. C. Moore, University of Wis- 
consin biochemists. So far the Wis- 
consin specialists have conducted 
only one complete stress experiment 
with laboratory rats, but the results 
shed some light on the activity of 
body-regulating enzymes under stress 
conditions. 


MADISON—Conditions that put an 


To produce stress in the rats, they 


mals were under stress. Some enzyme 
activities were unchanged, and only 
one increased, Dr. Williams and Mr. 
Moore report. 

All tissues especially the brain 
and heart—had lower enzymatic oxi- 
dation and decarboxylation, two en- 
zyme reactions primarily involved in 
the transfer of energy within the 
body. The enzyme system that in- 
creased was one which acts upon an 
amino acid called tyrosine. Dr. Wil- 
liams and W. H. White, Jr., another 
Wisconsin biochemist, also found that 
this enzyme system increased in ac- 
a under a deficiency of vitamin 

The researchers think that the 
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enzyme system activities can change 
rapidly under stress, and that the 
change doesn’t affect all enzymes. 
The research is continuing, with dif- 
ferent kinds of stress, longer periods 
for application of stress and other en- 
zymes being studied. 


LIMITED GILT FEEDING 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—University of 
Minnesota studies of limited feeding 
of pregnant gilts show that the quan- 
tity of the ration can be cut down a 
good deal—and thus, of course, its 
cost cut. But quality of the cut-down 
ration must remain high and full of 
all the nutrients the animals are 


were allowed to swim for four min- 
utes in water with a temperature of 
41°. When the rats were taken out 
of the water, the activity of enzymes 
in various body organs was compared 
to enzyme activity in rats which had 
not been under this stress. 

In general, the activity of several 
enzyme systems decreased consider- 
ably during the short time the ani- 


most important finding so far is that 


known to need. 


BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


Listed below are just a few of the plants 
that already have installed two or more 


TRIUMPH no. 1200 SHELLING 


Saginaw Grain Co... 


Wolfe Grain Co... 


“Patent Applied For 


Anderson Truck Terminal...... 
.Shipshewana, Ind, 
Cooperative Mills, Inc.......... 
Farmers Grain & Coal Co... . . .Mason City, lil. 
Clinton County Farm Bureau. . Wilmington, Ohio 


BOTTLENECKS 


CORN SHELLER 
CLEANING ATTACHMENT 
AND COB BLOWER 


. Saginaw, 
. Maumee, Ohio 


. Seaford, Del. 


Southern Plants! Ask us about the 
Triumph No. 1200 Shuck Sheller 


Semi-trailer Loaded with 22 Tons of Ear 


Corn is Dumped and the Corn Shelled 
and Air Cleaned in 30 Minutes with a 


TRIUMPH 


No. 1200 
CORN SHELLING SYSTEM 


Division’ 
THE C. ©. BARTLETT & SNOW Co. 


6249 HARVARD AVENUE, CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
( Send me fully descriptive literature about your No. 1200 Shellers. 


Send Sales Enginoer. 
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Burlap Bags as Used 
By the Feed Industry 


By LACEY F. RICKEY 


My knowledge of the use of bags 
is primarily derived from my con- 
tacts with the feed industry. I real- 
ize that bags—and burlap bags in 
particular — are used for packing 
many products besides feed, but I 
shall confine myself to a discussion 


We have... q 


"Ray 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE-MIXES 


of the use of bags in the feed trade. 

The formula feed industry uses in 
the neighborhood of 600 million bags 
annually. And this does not include 
those used for by-product feeds that 
are fed as such or used for further 
manufacture such as millfeeds, oil- 


Distributed in Washington, Oregon, Montana, No. 
Idaho and British Columbia by: 


LEO COOK CO. 
Feedstuffs 


95 Connecticut St. 410 Lewis Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash, Portland 4, Ore 
MAin 0737 CApitol 2-1913 


seed meals, and animal by-product 
feeding materials. 

This total includes both new and 
used bags made of burlap, cotton, 
paper, and in some cases rayon, ke- 
naf or other fibers. It does not in- 
clude the feed now handled and de- 
livered in bulk by feed mills direct 
to the farmer. 

Both bulk delivery and multiwall 
paper bags have recently been mak- 
ing inroads in the feed industry. 
Whether these newcomers have mere- 
ly taken care of the growth in vol- 
ume of manufactured feeds or have 
resulted in some decrease in the use 
of burlap and cotton bags for feed, 
I am not prepared to say. 

A recent estimate that came to my 
attention gives the following distri- 
bution for the way feed is handled 
by U.S. mills: 


Burlap and cotton 35% 


Personally I think this estimate is 


A CENTU 


SERVICE 


Bartecau, fr 


President arid General Manager, 8. Howes Co., Inc. 


[t is with a great deal of pride and pleasure together with a generous measure of humble- 
ness that we announce our one hundredth anniversary. Our continuing success through the 
years was by no means due to our efforts alone; for success in any business must necessarily 
depend upon customer relations; customer confidence in company policy as well as product. 
As we enter our second century of business we would like to re-state our policy and no better 
words can be found to express it than those used by our founder Simeon Howes in 1890. 


**. .. Eureka grain cleaning machinery has been before the milling public for more than a 


third of a century. In all that time we have never permitted misrepresentation as to ma- 
terials employed, workmanship exhibited, character of operation, or capacity for handling 
the material. As a result, the Eureka grain cleaning machinery is today recognized as the 
standard of excellence. We are jealous of the reputation we have labored diligently to 
achieve, and in filling your orders shall fully protect it.” 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article contains considerable 
information about how the formula 
feed industry uses bags. Costs of 
using different types of bag programs 
are compared and a number of perti- 
nent problems considered. The au- 
thor, Lacey F. Rickey, is with the 
farm supplies branch of the Farmer 
Cooperative Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The article is 
the text of a talk he gave at the re- 
cent convention of the National Bur- 
lap Bag Dealers Assn. in New York. 


high for bulk and paper and corre- 
spondingly low for textile bags. 

Comparing prices for different 
kinds of bags from 1940 to 1955 
shows that prices for burlap bags 
have declined more than the others 
during the last couple of years, and 
this leaves them in a more comfort- 
able competitive position. 

Outside of the sharp bulge in cot- 
ton and burlap prices in 1947 and 
again in 1950, the noteworthy fact is 
the steadiness of prices for paper 
bags. Feed men like that for easily 
understood reasons, but I don’t know 
of anything burlap folks can do to 
better the situation. 


Bulk Feed 

Quite a volume of so-called bulk 
feed is bagged at the mill, and the 
bags then emptied in the truck for 
bulk delivery to the farmers’ feed 
bin. This would, of course, be 10-oz. 
burlap. 

Many feed mills find it more effi- 
cient to handle part of their produc- 
tion in this way rather than to in- 
terrupt their packing lines to load a 
bulk truck, or to provide the facilities 
necessary for true bulk handling. 
One cooperative feed manufacturer 
handling feed in this way has put 15 
bulk feed trucks into operation in 
little over a year and expects to add 
25 more during the coming year, so 
you can see that this factor is not to 
be dismissed lightly. 

I do not intend to under-rate bulk 
handling of feed. Its popularity con- 
tinues to grow with many feeders 
whose operations are extensive 
enough, and who are properly 
equipped to handle feed in bulk. But 
there is this hybrid operation that is 
often left out of consideration. 


Textile Bags 

So let’s get down to the considera- 
tion of textile bags for feed, with the 
emphasis on reconditioned bags. Cot- 
ton prints, including toweling and 
pillow case materials, are seldom re- 
used for feed. They are made up with 
the idea that the farmer’s wife will 
find other uses for these bags that 
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CURACAO 


CURAPHOS 


LOW FLUORINE PHOSPHATE ROCK 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


H.J.BAKER & BRO. 
1850 


H. J. 


Established 1850 


Dyep1,000,000 tons of Cura-phos® 
faye been used by the feed industry. 
Phis economical, natural source of 
phosphorus comes only from Cura- 
cao Island in the West Indies. Every 
ton is guaranteed to contain at least 
14% A osphorus and 31% calcium, 
and the fluorine content of less than 
00.5% meets the American Feed 
Control Officials’ definition of a low 


fluorine rock phosphate. 


Uniform, free-flowing Cura-phos is 
used by many leading manufacturers 
to fortify poultry, swine and cattle 
feeds. Stocks of 100 Ib. bags are con- 
veniently located at Norfolk, Va., 
Jacksonville, Fla., New Orleans, La. 
and Newark, N. J. Service is fast 
and dependable. 


Biological availability is an impor- 
tant factor in determining which 
phosphorus gn to use for 
your feeds. The high biological 
availability of the phosphorus in 
Cura-phos has been proved again in 
new test work on chicks, carried out 
by the Lime Crest Research Labora- 
tory. Write today for a concise sum- 
mary of the report on these recent 
tests. 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 
208 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Savannah Bank & Trust Co. Bidg., Savannah, Ga. 


$01 Jackson St., Tampa, Fla. 
55 ietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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will give her more value than their 
Sale to the bag dealer. 

Cotton sheeting is reused to a 
limited extent, but these bags will not 
take the repeated use that a good 
burlap bag will. 

The cooperative feed manufacturers 
years ago saw the needless cost to 
the farmer of using the burlap bag 
as a one trip feed container. They 
largely pioneered the development of 
reconditioned bag programs. For this, 
they found 10 oz. burlap much more 
satisfactory than the lighter con- 
structions. 

In order to make these programs 
as attractive as possible, the usual 
procedure is to charge bags into the 
feed price as all new bags, and then 
allow the farmers as much as possible 
for their own branded bags returned 
in number one condition. This tends 
to keep their branded bags out of the 
general market and out of the hands 
of other feed mills, and also makes 
the bag-return program attractive to 
the feeder. 

In order to retain as much control 


as possible over the bags carrying 
their brands, the co-op mills have in 
some cases resorted to retaining title 
under a leasing arrangement, but 
generally they accomplish this by 
buying them back only from bag 
dealers with whom they have con- 
tracts for assembling, cleaning, grad- 
ing, reconditioning and sanitizing. 


Sanitary Considerations 


Now let’s digress just a minute to 
consider this subject of sanitizing, 
sterilizing or whatever you want to 
call it. I am inclined to think that 
this whole subject has been over- 
played. 

We can’t say that it is impossible 
to transmit disease through used bags. 
However, I have never heard of an 
authenticated case where this has 
happened, unless the outbreak of 
anthrax in the Middle West a few 
years ago through imported raw bone 
meal can be laid, in part at least, to 
the bags. 

Feed manufacturers having wide 
distribution of feed in used bags have 


the experience of severe outbreaks of 
disease in one area while other areas 
using feed packed in the same bags 
will remain entirely clear. Likewise, 
those delivering part of their feed in 
bulk find the incidence of disease on 
farms using bulk feed about the 
same as those receiving feed in used 
bags. 

Of course, this is not conclusive 
proof but it is at least enlightening. 
But the farmer will not take this as 
proof that disease can not be trans- 
mitted in feed bags. 

Formerly, but I believe much less 
in recent years, when a farmer was 
confronted with an outbreak of di- 
sease, he was inclined to say, “It 
must have been in the feed.” In order 
to forestall this, various methods of 
killing all organisms on used feed 
bags have been tried. 

Fumigation with various chemical 
gases, with or without heat, has been 
the usual method. If the bags have 
been handled loose, this has been 
rather effective. But when the bags 
are baled before this fumigation, re- 
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A BUSINESS-GETTER FOR MILLS, 
ELEVATORS, WAREHOUSES 
Introduced over a century ago, the Joliet 
has won an enviable reputation for fast, 
clean shelling, complete separation of corn, 
cobs, chaff and dirt, and years of trouble- 
free performance. For years now, the Joliet 
has been Belle City built . .. modern steel 
construction. Recent refinements make to- 


day’s Joliet better than ever. 


pane—Sturdy, powerful, 6-blade roller-bearing 
fan on roller bearings assures powerful suc- 


tion, and clean shelling. 


prame—All steel, interlocked and electrically 


welded. 


CAPACITY in snapped corn, 400 to 700 bushels 


per hour. 


BELLE CITY MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Dept. FS-100, Racine, Wisconsin 


and name of distributor. 


Mail me complete information on Your Joliet Corn Shellers : ful folder, giving further 
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Cylinder Shuck 
Ce 


CYLINDER 


| SHUCK CORN SHELLER 


BETTER SHELLING 
CAGE CONSTRUCTION 
The Joliet cage is specially 
designed with steel ririgs and 
steel rods... practically in- 
destructible. Each individual 
beater is keyed on the shaft 
separately. A broken beater 
does not mean an entire new 

assembly. 


GREATER SIEVE CAPACITY 


Welded, all-steel construction 
permits sturdy, wide sieves, 
greater capacity. The upper 


roller-bearing eccentrics. 


MAIL COUPON 
i TODAY 


1 We will mail you color- 
j details arid specifications 


and testimonials from 
users. 


sieve —a Closz adjustable 
sieve, is for the cobs and 
husks ... the lower sieve for 
shelled corn. Sieves driven by 


sults have often been spotty and 
somewhat unreliable. 

One method that has been found 
entirely effective, even with the spore 
forming organisms such as those that 
cause anthrax, is the dielectric heat 
treatment developed by Dr. W. R. 
Flach of Eastern States Farmers Ex- 
change, working with General Elec- 
tric Corp. 

Eastern States treats 50,000 bags 
a day at a cost of less than half a 
cent a bag. This, I should explain, 
covers only the cost of sterilization. 
Assembly, cleaning, sorting and bal- 
ing is done by the bag dealer. The 
bags are handled in bales of 250 tied 
with twine instead of wire as the 
high voltage current will melt any 
metal going through the oven. Heat 
throughout the bale builds up quick- 
ly to 220° to 240° F., and the bags 
are under the electrodes for 55 min- 
utes. 

An incidental advantage of these 
half bales is that cases of hernia have 
been much less frequent among the 
workmen in their bag department. 
The bags are handled by authorized 
dealers and come to Eastern States 
baled and ready for the electric oven. 
Carl Burwick has at his Worcester 
bag plant a set-up using the same 
principle for bag treating. 


Reconditioned Bags 

Now let’s get back to the whys 
and wherefores of reused bag pro- 
grams. The feed manufacturer uses 
them because they save money for 
the farmer. The feed mill can put 
more value into a bag of feed at the 
same net cost to the farmer than if 
it uses all new bags. 

Of course, some of the claims made 
for this saving go beyond what they 
actually figure out to be. The cost 
for bags per ton of feed to the farm- 
er seldom figures up to the difference 
in cost between 20 new bags and the 
allowance for 20 number one bags re- 
turned. There is always some loss or 
damage to the bags. Some are badly 
torn in handling, some are just worn 
thin, some are used by the farmer 
for oats, potatoes or maybe cabbage, 
and some are used to stuff into the 
broken window pane in the barn. 

Feed mills operating a recondi- 
tioned bag program find that on the 
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average a 10 oz. burlap bag will make 
about five trips to the country. That 
means that along with reused bags, 
they will use about 20% new bags. 

As stated before, mills operating 
under such a program usually charge 
bags into the price of feed at the new 
bag cost, and then allow the farmer 
for returned bags this same 
minus only the expenses of assem- 
bling and allowance paid the bag 
dealer for his services. 

Comparative Costs 

Let’s see how this actually figures 
out. Without trying to bring prices 
down to date, I will use figures from 
my Circular No. 2 (Feed Bags—Kinds, 
Costs and Problems by 
Rickey, Farmer Cooperative Service, 
USDA, April, 1954) which I wrote in 
1953. The end result is the same even 
though the figures will vary a little. 


When all new bags are used, the | 


costs to the mill will be about as | 
follows: 
Per bag Per ton 
Printed, 1 burlap 
40” cut 47” delivered ...$0.22 $4.60 
Tags, tw breakage 015 30 
Total $ .235 $4.70 
Under a returned bag program, 
these costs became: 
Per bag Per ton 
To farmer for No, 1 
bags returned $0.15 $3.00 
To collecting agency 01 .20 
Freight » bag cleaner 007 14 
Processing 02375 475 
Freight to mill 00775 .155 
Tags t 015 30 
ul $ .2135 $4.27 
Low cost for 
vsed bags $ .9215 $ .43 
These are actual figures from a 


large mill for a six months period. 
They will vary from time to time 
and between mills differently located. 
The price of new bags changes fre- 
quently, but the allowance to the 


cost | 


Lacey F. | 


farmer for returned bags is adjusted | 


only after this price has changed 2¢ 
or 3¢. 


The difference of 43¢ ton in favor | 
of the mill for used bags as shown in 


this illustration will therefore change 
frequently and may be in either di- 
rection. It is usually adjusted so as 
to “wash out” over a period of time. 

The next question is, how does the 
farmer come out on this deal? Using 
the same price base, his cost per ton 
of feed for the use of these bags will 
average out about thusly: 


' bag harced into feed 


t 
r e 4 ¢ each $4.40 
15 bags returned @ 15¢ each. .$2.25 
lbag @ 05 
i bags not returned .00 2.30 
Net co farmer in favor 
of used bags $2.10 
A careful farmer who saves and 


returns nearly all his bags in number 
one condition can bring this cost 
down to where it approaches $1.40, 
or in other words, increase his sav- 
ing to nearly $3 ton. 


Returned, Reversed Bags 


Some mills, and this is especially | 


common where custom grinding and 
mixing is done, use second hand mis- 
cellaneous bags purchased from vari- 
ous sources by the bag dealer, cleaned, 
reversed, sorted and baled, for sale 
to the feed trade. 

A few months back, in my part of 
the country, bag buyers were paying 
about 6¢ each for these miscellaneous 
bags. Adding costs of assembling, 
processing and margin to the bag 
processor, these sold to the feed mill 


for 1342¢. The cost to the mill was 


then $2.70 ton. 

If the farmer took care of these 
bags and again was able to sell three 
out of four of them at 6¢, the credit 
of 90¢ to his feed account left his net 


cost for the use of the bags at $1.80. | 
That appears to be rock bottom | 
cost. But most farmers do not like to | 


buy feed with nothing but the tag 
to tell them what it is or who made 
it. Feed manufacturers generally do 
not like to pack feed this way be- 
cause it gives their product a cheap 
appearance and provides no advertis- 
ing value. Their use is generally con- 
fined to competitively priced dairy 
feed or straight grains, ground or 
rolled. 

The paper bag manufacturers have 


put a lot of advertising behind their 
“Handy 50’s.”” They have something 
there. Farmers like them. But a 50-lb. 
bag doesn’t have to be paper. A few 
feed mills have been packing in tex- 
tile 50’s. One thing they have found 
is that the 50-lb. bag is carried and 
not dragged across the floor. The re- 
sult is that a much higher percent- 
age of the bags comes back in number 
one condition. 

When the 50-lb. bag is first men- 
tioned to the feed manufacturer, he 
throws up his hands in horror. He 
says the extra labor needed to pack 
and handle through the warehouse, 
two bags instead of one, would slow 
down production and cost him at 
least a dollar a ton more. Mills prop- 
erly equipped to handle the smaller 
package find, after a shake-down 
period, that the extra cost for labor 
will run 25¢ a ton or less. 


Research Needed 


Now, I am going to stick my neck 
out. Nobody told me to say this, and 
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Thomas Phillips 
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THE design and manufacture of smaller paper bags— from 2 
to 50 Ibs. capacities —has been a big part of the business of 
Thomas Phillips for 84 years. Single, duplex or multiwall .. . 
self-openers . . . flat or satchel bottoms . . . open mouth or valve 
. . . poly-coated or special paper . . . for flour, grain, fertilizers, 
insecticides, seed, paint, dog food — anything that can be bagged. 
Thomas Phillips, too, is an integrated mill — from pulp to finished 
product — making much of our own special paper. Our composi- 
tion rope kraft, or coated blue lined flour bag paper, is one of the 
softest and most porous available today. And, we maintain. com- 
plete art, plate and printing departments to assure you the finest 
reproductions possible. 

There is a difference in bags . . . and service after sale . . 
why not place a trial order with Thomas Phillips. 
Remember, too, that Thomas Phillips is a leading producer of 
multiwall bags up to 100 Ibs. capacity, and we will ship in mixed 
car lots to suit your production schedules. 


THOMAS PHILLIPS COMPANY * AKRON, O. 
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will give her more value than their 
sale to the bag dealer. 

Cotton sheeting is reused to a 
limited extent, but these bags will not 
take the repeated use that a good 
burlap bag will. 

The cooperative feed manufacturers 
years ago saw the needless cost to 
the farmer of using the burlap bag 
as a one trip feed container. They 
largely pioneered the development of 
reconditioned bag programs. For this, 
they found 10 oz. burlap much more 
satisfactory than the lighter con- 
structions. 

In order to make these programs 
as attractive as possible, the usual 
procedmre is to charge bags into the 
feed price as all new bags, and then 
allow the farmers as much as possible 
for their own branded bags returned 
in number one condition. This tends 
to keep their branded bags out of the 
general market and out of the hands 
of other feed mills, and also makes 
the bag-return program attractive to 
the feeder. 

In order to retain as much control 


as possible over the bags carrying 
their brands, the co-op mills have in 
some cases resorted to retaining title 
under a leasing arrangement, but 
generally they accomplish this by 
buying them back only from bag 
dealers with whom they have con- 
tracts for assembling, cleaning, grad- 
ing, reconditioning and sanitizing. 


Sanitary Considerations 


Now let’s digress just a minute to 
consider this subject of sanitizing, 
sterilizing or whatever you want to 
call it. I am inclined to think that 
this whole subject has been over- 
played. 

We can’t say that it is impossible 
to transmit disease through used bags. 
However, I have never heard of an 
authenticated case where this has 
happened, unless the outbreak of 
anthrax in the Middle West a few 
years ago through imported raw bone 
meal can be laid, in part at least, to 
the bags. 

Feed manufacturers having wide 
distribution of feed in used bags have 


the experience of severe outbreaks of 
disease in one area while other areas 
using feed packed in the same bags 
will remain entirely clear. Likewise, 
those delivering part of their feed in 
bulk find the incidence of disease on 
farms using bulk feed about the 
same as those receiving feed in used 
bags. 

Of course, this is not conclusive 
proof but it is at least enlightening. 
But the farmer will not take this as 
proof that disease can not be trans- 
mitted in feed bags. 

Formerly, but I believe much less 
in recent years, when a farmer was 
confronted with an outbreak of di- 
sease, he was inclined to say, “It 
must have been in the feed.” In order 
to forestall this, various methods of 
killing all organisms on used feed 
bags have been tried. 

Fumigation with various chemical 
gases, with or without heat, has been 
the usual method. If the bags have 
been handled loose, this has been 
rather effective. But when the bags 
are baled before this fumigation, re- 
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ELEVATORS, WAREHOUSES 
Introduced over a century ago, the Joliet 
has won an enviable reputation for fast, 
clean shelling, complete separation of corn, 
cobs, chaff and dirt, and years of trouble- 
free performance. For years now, the Joliet 
has been Belle City built ... modern steel 
construction. Recent refinements make to- 


day’s Joliet better than ever. 
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GREATER SIEVE CAPACITY 
Welded, all-steel construction 
permits sturdy, wide sieves, 
greater capacity. The upper 
sieve —a Closz adjustable 
sieve, is for the cobs and 
husks ... the lower sieve for 
shelled corn. Sieves driven by 
roller-bearing eccentrics. 


BETTER SHELLING 
CAGE CONSTRUCTION 
The Joliet cage is specially 
designed with steel ririgs and 
steel rods... practically in- 
destructible. Each individual 
beater is keyed on the shaft 
separately. A broken beater 
does not mean an entire new 
assembly. 


SHUCK CORN SHELLER 


sults have often been spotty and 
somewhat unreliable. 

One method that has been found 
entirely effective, even with the spore 
forming organisms such as those that 
cause anthrax, is the dielectric heat 
treatment developed by Dr. W. R. 
Flach of Eastern States Farmers Ex- 
change, working with General Elec- 
tric Corp. 

Eastern States treats 50,000 bags 
a day at a cost of less than half a 
cent a bag. This, I should explain, 
covers only the cost of sterilization. 
Assembly, cleaning, sorting and bal- 
ing is done by the bag dealer. The 
bags are handled in bales of 250 tied 
with twine instead of wire as the 
high voltage current will melt any 
metal going through the oven. Heat 
throughout the bale builds up quick- 
ly to 220° to 240° F., and the bags 
are under the electrodes for 55 min- 
utes. 

An incidental advantage of these 
half bales is that cases of hernia have 
been much less frequent among the 
workmen in their bag department. 
The bags are handled by authorized 
dealers and come to Eastern States 
baled and ready for the electric oven. 
Carl Burwick has at his Worcester 
bag plant a set-up using the same 
principle for bag treating. 


Reconditioned Bags 

Now let’s get back to the whys 
and wherefores of reused bag pro- 
grams. The feed manufacturer uses 
them because they save money for 
the farmer. The feed mill can put 
more value into a bag of feed at the 
same net cost to the farmer than if 
it uses all new bags. 

Of course, some of the claims made 
for this saving go beyond what they 
actually figure out to be. The cost 
for bags per ton of feed to the farm- 
er seldom figures up to the difference 
in cost between 20 new bags and the 
allowance for 20 number one bags re- 
turned. There is always some loss or 
damage to the bags. Some are badly 
torn in handling, some are just worn 
thin, some are used by the farmer 
for oats, potatoes or maybe cabbage, 
and some are used to stuff into the 
broken window pane in the barn. 

Feed mills operating a recondi- 
tioned bag program find that on the 
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The paper bag manufacturers have | 


average a 10 oz. burlap bag will make 
about five trips to the country. That 
means that along with reused bags, 
they will use about 20% new bags. 

As stated before, mills operating 
under such a program usually charge 
bags into the price of feed at the new 
bag cost, and then allow the farmer 
for returned bags this same cost 
minus only the expenses of assem- 
bling and allowance paid the bag 
dealer for his services. 

Comparative Costs 

Let’s see how this actually figures 
out. Without trying to bring prices 
down to date, I will use figures from 
my Circular No. 2 (Feed Bags—Kinds, 
Costs and Problems by Lacey F. 
Rickey, Farmer Cooperative Service, 
USDA, April, 1954) which I wrote in 
1953. The end result is the same even 
though the figures will vary a little. 


When all new bags are used, the | 


costs to the mill will be about as | 
follows: 
Per bag Per ton 
Printed, 10-oz. burlap 
10 ut 47” delivered . $0.22 $4.40 
Tags, twin breakage ... 015 .30 
Total $4.70 
Under a returned bag program, 
these costs became: 
Per bag Per ton 
To farmer for No. 1 
bags returned $0.15 $3.00 
ecting agency 01 .20 
Freight » bag cleaner .007 14 
Processing 02375 475 
Freight to mill 00775 -155 
Tags, ete 015 30 
T $ .2135 $4.27 
Lower cost for 
vsed bags $ .0215 $ .43 
These are actual figures from a 


large mill for a six months period. 
They will vary from time to time 
and between mills differently located. 
The price of new bags changes fre- 
quently, but the allowance to the 
farmer for returned bags is adjusted 
only after this price has changed 2¢ 
or 3¢. 

The difference of 43¢ ton in favor 
of the mill for used bags as shown in 
this illustration will therefore change 
frequently and may be in either di- 
rection. It is usually adjusted so as 
to “wash out” over a period of time. 

The next question is, how does the 
farmer come out on this deal? Using 
the same price base, his cost per ton 
of feed for the use of these bags will 
average out about thusly: 


ag harged into feed 


t 
price @ 

15 ba returned @ 
bag ¢ 05 
t 


Net cost to farmer in favor 
f used bags $2.10 
A careful farmer who saves and 

returns nearly all his bags in number 

one condition can bring this cost 


mags not returned 2.30 | 


down to where it approaches $1.40, | 
or in other words, increase his sav- | 


ing to nearly $3 ton. 


Returned, Reversed Bags 


Some mills, and this is especially | 


common where custom grinding and 
mixing is done, use second hand mis- 
cellaneous bags purchased from vari- 
ous sources by the bag dealer, cleaned, 
reversed, sorted and baled, for sale 
to the feed trade. 

A few months back, in my part of 
the country, bag buyers were paying 
about 6¢ each for these miscellaneous 
bags. Adding costs of assembling, 
processing and margin to the bag 
processor, these sold to the feed mill 


for 134%¢. The cost to the mill was 


then $2.70 ton. 

If the farmer took care of these 
bags and again was able to sell three 
out of four of them at 6¢, the credit 


of 90¢ to his feed account left his net | 
cost for the use of the bags at $1.80. | 


That appears to be rock bottom | 


cost. But most farmers do not like to 
buy feed with nothing but the tag 
to tell them what it is or who made 
it. Feed manufacturers generally do 
not like to pack feed this way be- 
cause it gives their product a cheap 
appearance and provides no advertis- 
ing value. Their use is generally con- 
fined to competitively priced dairy 


feed or straight grains, ground or | 


rolled. 
The paper bag manufacturers have 


— 


put a lot of advertising behind their 
“Handy 50's.” They have something 
there. Farmers like them. But a 50-lb. 
bag doesn’t have to be paper. A few 
feed mills have been packing in tex- 
tile 50’s. One thing they have found 
is that the 50-lb. bag is carried and 
not dragged across the floor. The re- 
sult is that a much higher percent- 
age of the bags comes back in number 
one condition. 


When the 50-lb. bag is first men- 
tioned to the feed manufacturer, he 
throws up his hands in horror. He 
says the extra labor needed to pack 
and handle through the warehouse, 
two bags instead of one, would slow 
down production and cost him at 
least a dollar a ton more. Mills prop- 
erly equipped to handle the smaller 
package find, after a shake-down 
period, that the extra cost for labor 
will run 25¢ a ton or less. 


Research Needed 


Now, I am going to stick my neck 
out. Nobody told me to say this, and 
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Thiamine 
Pantothenic 


WRITE-WIRE-PHONE 
FOR INFORMATION 


MILBREW CO. 


3456 N. Buffum St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. Tel. EDgewood 2-3114 
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; “You can say that again" 
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Thomas Phillips 
is a Big Name 
in small bags.. 


THOMAS PHILLIPS COMPANY ¢ AKRON, O. 


é 


THE design and manufacture of smaller paper bags— from 2 
to 50 Ibs. capacities —has been a big part of the business of 
Thomas Phillips for 84 years. Single, duplex or multiwall .. . 
self-openers .. . flat or satchel bottoms . . . open mouth or valve 
. . . poly-coated or special paper . . . for flour, grain, fertilizers, 
insecticides, seed, paint, dog food — anything that can be bagged. 
Thomas Phillips, too, is an integrated mill — from pulp to finished 
product — making much of our own special paper. Our composi- 
tion rope kraft, or coated blue lined flour bag paper, is one of the 
softest and most porous available today. And, we maintain com- 
plete art, plate and printing departments to assure you the finest 
reproductions possible. 

There is a difference in bags . . . and service after sale .. . so 
why not place a trial order with Thomas Phillips. 

Remember, too, that Thomas Phillips is a leading producer of 
multiwall bags up to 100 Ibs. capacity, and we will ship in mixed 
car lots to suit your production schedules. 
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A big new opportunity for feed manufacturer 


EFFECT OF TERRAMYCIN IN RATIONS FOR BEEF CATTLE 


A summary of 17 trials conducted at leading universities 
and the Pfizer Agricultural Research Center 


Without Terramycin 
Growth Terramycin 50-150 mg/day 
No. Trials 17 17 
Av. Daily Gain Ib. 2.12 2.28 = 
Increase % 8 
Feed Efficiency q 
No. Trials 15 15 
Lb. Feed per Lb. Gain 12.41 11.56 
Improvement in F. E. % — 8 
Carcass Quality 
No. Trials 10 10 
Carcass Grade 9.27 9.32 
Dressing % 60.3 60.8 
Economics 
No. Trials 17 17 
Cost per Lb. Gain ($) 0.231 0.219 
No. Trials 13 13 
Return Increased Dollar per Animal —_— 3.44 
No. Animals on Trial 1337 1337 


Figures provide a sales story you can use. These are excerpts from 
representative tests. Note growth indices with Terramycin supple- 
mentation. Improvement in feed efficiency averages 8 percent with 
savings as high as 12 to 15 percent noted in several tests. Feed 
manufacturers can translate these into the kind of dollars-and- 
cents profit story that every feeder is anxious to hear. 


This steer, a 1955 Illinois State Fair Champion, 
was grown on a Terramycin-fortified ration 


Studies with antibiotics in ruminants have been 
carried on continuously here at the Pfizer 
Research and Development Center for the 
past 3 years. A wealth of data from these 
trials, and from a number of college stations 
and feedlots (involving over 2,500 cattle) 
clearly indicates the economic value of Terra- 
mycin at nutritional levels in virtually every 
type of practical feeding program now in use. 
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SUPPLEMENTS 


(alone or in combination with Stilbestrol) 


HERE ARE SIGNIFICANT RESULTS AND OBSERVATIONS 
FROM 17 TESTS, INVOLVING OVER 2,500 CATTLE 


Terramycin improves both rate of gain - No difficulty in getting cattle on full feed. 
feed efficiency about 8%. 


Terramycin supplementation results in 
Terramycin increases net return after feed higher levels of health with better overall 


cost an average of $3.44 per head. appearance. 


Improvement with Terramycin is entirely 
independent of, and in addition to results 
with Stilbestrol. 


Carcass quality, dressing percentage as 
good or better than controls. 


Improvement was consistent on both high- With Terramycin, Stilbestrol feeders can 
and low-roughage rations. get still faster, more efficient gains. 


Ans Wwers to your 6 | ues tions based on solid scientific data now 


available can be provided by your Pfizer representative to help you get rolling 
on the big volume market opportunity now ripe for supplements containing: 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


| World’s largest producer of antibiotics 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


425 N. Michigan Ave. 1151 Chattahoochee Ave., N. W. 
Chicago 11, Illinois Atlanta 2, Georgia 
7600 Ambassador Row 1150 16th Street 


Dallas 7, Texas San Francisco 3, California 
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ASSURES PRODUCT 
QUALITY AND PURITY... 
HIGHER PROFITS...GREATER SAFETY 


HOMER PERMANENT 
MAGNETIC PLATES 


For use in processing and handling of 
grains, seeds, feeds and chemicals . . . to 
automatically and economically remove 
tramp iron. For use with chutes, belts and 
all other types of conveyors, Homer Per- 
manent Magnetic Plates protect product 
quality . . . protect processing machinery 
. «+ and prevent fires and explosions as 
a result of tramp iron contamination. Write today for Bulletin PL-250. 


HOMER HERCULES 
HERCULES SUPREME 


PERMANENT MAGNETIC 


Automatically remove tramp iron from belt 
conveyed materials in the handling and 
processing of grains, seeds, feeds and 
chemicals. Homer Permanent Magnetic 
Pulleys protect crushers, grinders, pulver- 
izers and other process equipment. Non- 
electric and trouble-free—no loss of 
magnetic protection as result of power 
failures. Homer’s “Radial Pole Design’ 
assures highest magnetic strength across entire working face of pulley for 
deep, effective penetration and removal of damaging tramp iron. Write 
for Bulletin PY-260. 


HOMER PERMANE 
MAGNETIC DRUA 


For installation at discharge end of grav- — came 
ity, belt or screw conveying systems. 
Automatically remove tramp iron from 

feeds, seeds, grains and chemicals. Per- a 

manent and non-electric and trouble-free |. 
—Homer Magnetic Drums require no ovt- \ 
side power source. As the burden passes 

over the drum, the powerful magnetic 
attraction of Homer's ‘‘Radial Pole Design” 
grabs tramp iron and holds it against the 
drum while the non-magnetic material falls free. The tramp iron is dis- 
charged from the drum as the drum revolves out of the magnetic field. 
Complete details in Bulletin MD-200. Write for it today. 


The Homer Manufacturing Co., Inc., will analyze your process- 
ing operation to determine the most effective method for 
supplying complete magnetic protection against tramp iron for 
your product and machinery. No obligation for consulting service. 


The Finest in Permanent Magnetic Equipment . . . for the Grain Industry 


I haven't checked into the matter 
very thoroughly. But it is my general 
impression that your industry is way 
behind in research. At least, I have 
seen little reference in trade papers 
or elsewhere to research work being 
done for the textile bag trade. There 
has been some promotion work but 
not research. 

I would call your attention to this 
folder “‘How to Make Beautiful, Color- 
ful, and Useful Articles from Ordi- 
nary Burlap Bags and Tintex Dyes.” 
On reading it I find that the house- 
wife can take a burlap bag, wash it, 
bleach it and dye it. By using 40¢ 
worth of bleach and dye and at least 
an hour’s time, she can get a yard 
and a half of cloth she could buy at 
the store for 75¢. This is selling dye 
rather than bags. I am sure a cheap- 
er and easier way could be worked 


out for using a dozen bags rather 
than one 
Carl Burwick developed a rotary 
turret bag cleaner for use in his 
plants. One girl places bags on the 
clamps. The machine counts them, 
| cleans them, leaves them right side 


out, and lays them in a pile. I am 
sure this equipment would save lots 
of money at some other bag plants 
I have been in. 

I mentioned before, the question of 


| the transmission of disease by used 
| feed bags. It would be worth thou- 
sands of dollars to you folks to know 


just how much fact and fancy there 
is in that idea. 

Trade promotion and propaganda 
may be effective or ineffective. They 
are most likely to pay dividends when 
they have well grounded factual in- 
formation to back them up. 

I am not prepared to say where re- 


|} search work should start or in what 


direction it should go. I do not know 
the financial set-up of your associa- 
tion, or just how that end of it could 
best be handled. But I am confident 
that a small research organization 
one or two men—turned loose on your 
problems would produce gratifying 
results. 


CSC Sets Dividend 

NEW YORK-—A 
per share was declared Feb. 27 on 
the outstanding common stock of 
Commercial Solvents Corp., payable 
March 30, 1956, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 


dividend of 25¢ 


| March 7, 1956. Previous payment was 


25¢ per share on Dec. 28, 1955. 


Sewn to stand repeated handling, Corn Products bags (above) at Owens Milling Co., Jersey City, N. J., a distrib 


Corn Products Refining Co. uses bags sewn 
with “Super Cordura” rayon for extra strength, low cost 


From the first loading at Argo, Illinois, 
to the ultimate user, Corn Products 
Refining Company feed bags are han- 
dled many times, meet many tests of 
strength. Bags with bottom and side 
seams of “Super Cordura’’ withstand 
this rugged handling so well that Corn 
Products Refining Company has now 
changed to “Super Cordura’’ for their 
closing seam. It gives more strength 

. yet costs less than conventional 


thread—actually yielding 20°; more 


Advantages of 
“SUPER CORDURA” thread 
for bag sewing 

@ Lower cost 

@ Greater strength 

@ improved sewability 

@ Reduced thread inventory 
® Uniform properties 


yardage per pound. 

In addition, Corn Products Refining 
Co. gets extra sewing efficiency with 
“Super Cordura.’’ It has been treated 
with a special lubricant to insure good 
sewability. Its extra strength reduces 
breaks during sewing. 

Consider the advantages of bagssewn 
with Du Pont “Super Cordura’’ the 
next time you place an order . . . and 
use “Super Cordura’”’ in your own clos- 
ing operations. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 

Textile Fibers Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


*“Super Cordura” is Du Pont’s registered trade- 
mark for its high tenacity rayon yarn. 


REG. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Cordura” 


HIGH TENACITY RAYON 


utor, 
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Hog Raisers Challenged to Produce 
More Efficiently, Meet Competition 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 


AMES, IOWA—Hog producers 
were challenged recently to face up 
to the fact that they will have to 
become more efficient, and produce 
a better product more efficiently, or 
many of them will be forced out of 
business and the industry will con- 
tinue to lose markets to competitive 
meats. 


The challenge was issued by speak- 
ers who addressed more than 2,000 
hog raisers at the Iowa Swine Pro- 
ducers Day Feb. 20 at Iowa State 
College. 

The experts, from Iowa State Col- 
lege and outside the state, told of 
trends toward increased efficiency and 
specialization and they called for ap- 
plication of advances which have 
been and can be made in breeding, 
feeding, management and marketing. 


(Also see earlier story on the 
event in the March 3 issue of Feed- 
stuffs.) 

Speakers pointed out, among other 
things, that hog producers are being 
squeezed by better consumer demand 
for and more efficient production of 
poultry and beef. The answer, they 
declared, lies not in government sub- 
sidies but mostly in improved opera- 
tions and adoption of modern man- 
agement techniques which can help 
bring profitable production of a qual- 
ity product. 

Much of the program was devoted 
to an analysis of what should and is 
likely to happen in the hog business, 
and feed men, as well as farmers, 
were interested in the discussions of 
problems and trends. 


The chairman of the swine pro- 
ducers day program was Dr. Damon 
Catron of the Iowa State animal 
husbandry department. He also was 
one of the speakers, discussing life- 
cycle feeding and management. 

ECONOMIC TRENDS — Setting 
the stage for the breeding, feeding 
and other discussions was Prof. Fran- 
cis Kutish, Iowa State economist, 
who outlined economic trends affect- 
ing the hog business. He pointed up 
the fact that supplies and consump- 
tion of poultry and beef have been 
rising in recent years and wil? in- 
crease further this year, putting more 
of a squeeze on pork. The pork prob- 
lem, he said, can be attributed in part 
to the type of hog which has been 
raised. 

Referring to this season’s low hog 
prices, he noted at the same time 
that the 1955 pig crop actually was 
not excessive, was no larger than in 
1951. However, he said, the industry 
still has the problem cf “bunched-up” 
marketings—there are still twice as 


NEWsales-hoosting deal 
for dealers 


many spring pigs as fall pigs; twice 
as many hogs go to market in Decem- 
ber as in July. 

The share of the consumer’s dollar 
spent for pork has been declining, 
Prof. Kutish pointed out, while the 
beef share has held steady, partly be- 
cause of consumer preference for 
beef in times of prosperity. In view of 
pork’s decline relative to beef, he 
declared, the swine industry needs to 
take a good look at the type of hog 
being raised ,to produce less fat and 
more meat-type hogs. 


Prof. Kutish also called attention 
to increased feed supplies, resulting 
partly from acreage restrictions on 
wheat and cotton, and lower feed 
prices, stimulating livestock produc- 
tion. A big problem, he said, is how 


to keep excess feed grain and live- 
stock production from spilling over 
into competition with midwestern 
production. 

Looking at this year’s hog price 
prospects, Prof. Kutish said he could 
not be very optimistic, partly because 
of greater beef supplies. However, he 
pointed out, there won’t be quite so 
much pork on the market next fall 
and the midwestern hog price should 
be a little better than last year. There 
won't be quite so much pressure on 
processing facilities, and distribution 
should be a little better. In the South, 
he said, prices won't be quite so good 
as last year because of more hogs. 

What should producers do? They 


must do the best possible job of feed- 
ing, and they must be developing a 
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hog that can hold its own against 
more beef and poultry. 

MEAT-TYPE HOGS—Bernard Ebb- 
ing of the Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa, also put emphasis on the 
need for meat-type hogs. He de- 
scribed new pork products, new proc- 
essing methods and merchandising 
efforts which have recently moved 
more meat than ever before. But to 
continue to move new pork products 
effectively, pork must have the “new 
look,” with less fat. 

Mr. Ebbing’s conclusions for the 
swine raiser: (1) Spread out farrow- 
ings, giving a more uniform supply. 
(2) Use meat-type boars and produce 
meat-type hogs which will yield qual- 
ity meat with eye appeal; market 
hogs at reasonable weights. (3) Con- 
trol disease and feed efficiently. 

Dean Floyd Andre of Iowa State, 
in welcoming producers to the col- 
lege, had some similar advice. High- 
er protein diets for humans are be- 
ing recommended, giving meat a 
boost. But, he noted, hogs have been 
losing out to other meat. For ex- 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC complex— 


that does your feed antibiotic job better! 


Use a HIGH level of KEMITRACIN in your feed for disease con- 
trol or for boosting egg production —use a Low level for 


growth promotion. 


KEMITRACIN is employed at the same gram level as any other 
quality antibiotic, but remains longer in the intestinal tract. 
This extra “staying power,” we believe, makes possible the 
maximum antibiotic effectiveness in obtaining optimum 
growth and therapeutic benefits. KEMITRACIN mixes thor- 
oughly and uniformly — is priced right. Send for complete 
scientific data. There’s no obligation, of course. 


Write for details 


GENERAL MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS 1.MINN. 


Distributors and Warehouse Stocks Conveniently Located in All Areas. 


IN CANADA: WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, LTD. 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 


“Snow - Flake’ 


OYSTER SHELL 


* 
SEE OUR AD ON PAGE 33 


BOX FS-63A, MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 
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ample, while beef supplies, as well 
asi pork supplies, are up, the beef 
price is not down as much. So, Dean 
Andre repeated, the industry needs 
lighter, meatier-type hogs and more 
uniform marketing. 

John C. Milton, American Meat In- 


stitute, Chicago, called attention to 
the great strides made in food mer- 
chandising, to the super market era, 
with fewer and bigger stores, more 
self-service and better, more scien- 
tific selling. The lesson to be drawn 
from his presentation was that a 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC. 


PHONE 
CLEV. 2938 


805 Dun Building TW 
Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
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FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED 


PACIFIC MOLASSES 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 


WHEAT GERM OIL 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 

CONSOLIDATED DRIED WHEY 

DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO, FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


AGRI-TECH ALFALFA PRODUCTS 
INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 


CALF MANNA 


WHEAT GERM 
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Now — do all Your 
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VACUUM CLEANER 


(4 CLEANING MACHINES IN 1) 


, 


Heavy Duty 


You've never seen such outstand- 
ing vacuum performance until 
you've tried the Tornado Series 
“80” vacuum cleaner. 

Suction speeds up to 325 
M-P.H. pick up dirt or liquids 
without any conversion. Sealed 
ball bearing motor can’t over- 
heat even under continuous op- 
eration. Three sizes in 4, 1 or 
144 H.P. Removable motor unit 
adapts to many other uses. 


USE IT 


PAC VAC 
CLEANER 


in 


ALSO AS: 
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product would have to be of high 
quality and efficiently produced to 
maintain its position in this competi- 
tive, scientific selling. The market for 
food, he concluded, is a “40-ounce 
belly,” and there won’t be much room 
for meat if it’s full of peanuts and 
beer, or what-have-you. 

BREEDING —Getting into the 
breeding phase of the discussions, Dr. 
Ralph Durham of Iowa State told 
about “taking the guessing out of 
boar buying,” which, he said, means 
taking the guessing out of boar pro- 
duction. In this connection, he ex- 
plained some of the work at a boar 
testing station near the college which 
the college helps operate. 


He declared that the industry can 
have 50% No. 1 hogs in five years if 
breeders and producers pitch in and 
aim for this goal. Performance as 
well as quality can be improved, he 
also said, for the fastest gaining pigs 
are also the meatiest. 

A good program, Dr. Durham said, 
includes identifying individual pigs. 
Records are important, including lit- 
ter records; a boar is only half the 
pig. He stressed the importance of 
measurements — measuring the abil- 
ity to do well, determining quality 
through probing, etc. 

He noted that testing associations 
are being developed in some local 
areas. Measuring—probing and 
weighing—is done, at a cost of 2%¢ 
per cwt. 

If hogs are the right kind, he said, 
they can take a full feed and won't 
get too fat. 


Dr. Durham, explaining the work 
at the boar testing station, told how 
boars are judged. He pointed out, 
among other things, that a boar 
shouldn’t be over 1.2 in. in backfat 
thickness. 


Breeding Fat Off 

“Breeding Meat On and Fat Off” 
was the subject of remarks by Dr. 
L. N. Hazel of Iowa State. While pro- 
ducers have been urged to keep swine 
production in line with demand, Dr. 
Hazel commented at the outset that 
midwestern farmers can’t stop pro- 
ducing hogs now. Other areas are 
looking for new enterprises and are 
producing more hogs. 

Producing meat-type hogs hinges 
on the selection and breeding of prop- 
er breeding stock, Dr. Hazel pointed 
out. He emphasized that one of the 
important characteristics of a good 
meat-type boar is the ability to re- 
main trim, even on full feed, and 
commercial breeders should test their 
stock by keeping them on full feed. 

Animals with meat-type heredity 
will not become over-fat when full- 
fed up to market weight. Producers 
with good stock don’t have to slow 
up gains to produce desired finish 
and conformation. Boars which tend 


comes necessary to limit feeding or 
to feed a high percentage of oats to 
develop proper conformation, a boar 
can’t be trusted to produce meaty 
type barrows, he pointed out. 


Highly promising in selecting and 
developing meat-type boars, Dr. Hazel 
continued, is mechanical probing 
which can be used periodically to 
check level of back fat on live hogs. 
He also noted that successful pro- 
ducers of seed stock are finding it 
advisable to participate in certified 
meat-type programs sponsored by 
breed associations. 


Dr. Hazel suggested that farmers 
sell pigs on rail grade and see how 
they are doing. 


FEEDING AND MANAGEMENT 
—Dr. Catron, covering feeding and 
management, discussed the various 
factors affecting hog production: 
Breeding, where continued improve- 
ment is needed; nutrition—it’s im- 
portant but is not the only thing; 
housing and equipment, which have 
been overlooked too long; disease 
control, which has been neglected too 
much; capital—more is needed now; 
and marketing. The operator, through 
management, must coordinate all of 
these things if he is to remain in 
business and succeed in these times 
of increasing efficiency and specializa- 
tion. 

What are the differences between 
efficient and inefficient producers? 
Dr. Catron made these classifications: 

The most efficient—have sufficient 
volume, practice smart management, 
apply new research, carry out mul- 
tiple farrowing, feed balanced rations 


to meat-type hogs, have adequate 
housing and equipment, are stable 
operators. 


The inefficient—practice poor man- 
agement, are “in-and-outers” in the 
hog business, have only one or two 
litters a year, feed poorly, lack good 
housing and equipment, tolerate high 
disease and mortality, are lard pro- 
ducers. 

Specialization 


Looking into the future, Dr. Catron 
emphasizes a trend toward greater 
specialization. He sees three major 
specialized groups: 

1. Scientific breeders—applying the 
science of animal breeding and prog- 
eny testing, they will produce the 
seed stock. Production-tested meat- 
type boars will sell higher. 


2. Men with good managerial abil- 
ity—they will have sows and produce 


baby pigs, using good housing and 
equipment and practicing multiple 
farrowing: (a) those with lots of pas- 


ture and limited grain will sell pigs 
at 25-100 Ib. to feeders (the third 
group); (b) those with variable pas- 
ture and plenty of grain will raise 
and feed out their pigs. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1316-BE Sherman Ave. Evanston, Ill. 


to fatten under a full-feed test should 
t be culled, Dr. Hazel said. If it be- 


3. Feeders—they will buy pigs to 
convert corn to pork; their facilities 


DID YOU READ??? 


“PENICILLIN was found to be highly effective 
(in preventing bloat in cattle) when four other anti- 
biotics failed.”* 


Another proof of the superiority of Penicillin Procaine! 


Another Specifide FARMACEUTICAL from 


Specifide, Inc. 
Far.naceuticals for the Feed Trade 


3555 Sutherland 
P. ©. Box 5305 ° Indianapolis, Ind. 


*References and data 
furnished on request. 


will be more limited; pigs will follow 
cattle. 
Future Trends 

Looking for more specialization, in- 
ereased application of research find- 
ings and greater efficiency, Dr. Cat- 
ron sees such things as these: 

1. Scientific breeding and progeny 
testing. 

2. Life cycle housing, management 
and feeding, with multiple farrowing 
—three phases of the management 
system: (a) pre-gestation and ges- 
tation, using portable equipment; in 
the summer, pasture for sows; in the 
winter, silage, hay, follow cattle, 
clean up corn; (b) farrowing-lacta- 
tion and pig nursery, with permanent 
heated building; holding pens and 
farrowing stalls for sows, a pig nur- 
sery for pigs from early weaning to 
50 Ib.; (c) growing-finishing swine, 
with permanent or portable equip- 
ment—feeding and managing in 50- 
100 Ib., 100-150 Ib. and 150 Ib. to 
market weight classes. This segrega- 
tion into three stages from gestation 
to market helps eliminate spread of 
disease. (Involved in the foregoing 
are some of the following): 

3. Controlled environment. 

4. More use of drylot. 

5. More forage for sows. 

6. Multiple farrowing — the indus- 
try can’t continue to have wide ups 
and downs in marketing. 

7. Application of life-cycle feeding, 
with the best management and feed- 
ing from farrowing to 50 Ib.; rations 
can be built for specific periods. 

8. Early weaning. 

9. Emphasis on feed efficiency—the 
current 4-4% Ib. of feed per pound 
of gain must be improved. 

10. More use of complete feeds. 

11. More bulk delivery of feed. 

12. New slants on disease control. 

13. Special rations for stress con- 
ditions. 

14. Carcass grading. 

15. Better methods of pork mer- 
chandising. 


Nutrition Developments 


Dr. Catron said recent nutrition 
discoveries awaiting more application 
include: 

1. Silage for sows, properly sup- 
plemented—pig costs can be cut 30 
to 50% at farrowing; bigger litters 
will result. A limiting factor for ap- 
plication is volume, or size of sow 
herd. 

2. Early weaning—can bring vari- 
ous advantages, such as better doing 
pigs, fewer runts, no loss of weight 
for sows, more pigs saved, disease 
reduction, more multiple farrowing, 
etc. Limiting factors include housing, 
equipment, management, volume, “in- 
ertia.” However, with better starting 
feeds, it’s coming; it’s not impracti- 
cal; and when farmers have a little 
more cash in their pockets, they'll 
do it. 

3. Least-cost ration principle for 
growing-fattening pigs—can result in 
$1.22 more profit per market hog 
based on 20-year period. Limiting fac- 
tors include management, ability, 
education. 

(For further details on “your fu- 
ture hog feed customers,” see article 
by Dr. Catron in the Dec. 17 issue 
of Feedstuffs.) 

Dr. Catron also discussed factors 
contributing to fat or lean carcasses, 
noting that such things as limited 
feeding, higher fiber rations, exer- 
cise and high protein can help bring 
leaner hog carcasses. However, he 
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said, the best thing to do is to breed 
meat-type hogs and feed them bal- 
anced rations. The best formula for 
midwest farmers, he said, is the right 
meat-type hog with heavy muscling, 
plus full feeding an adequate bal- 
anced ration with adequate protein, 
plus confinement on pasture, plus 
marketing at lighter weights. 


Meeting the Squeeze 

The current income -cost squeeze 
for swine producers came in for at- 
tention from Prof. Herbert Howell of 
the Iewa State agricultural economics 
department. He noted the decline in 
income—income per $100 worth of 
feed averaged $148 in 1940-55; in 
1955 it was $116—but he cautioned 
farmers not to try to reduce expendi- 
tures so much that they cut income 
more than costs. 

Prof. Howell advised farmers to 
watch costs carefully, and keep rec- 
ords; to have the knowledge needed 
to do a good job; to develop judgment 
so that they can determine what 
would happen if a certain thing were 
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TO USE PABST FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


Pabst’s famous reliability gives you the most 
uniform and consistent feed supplements on the 
market—sure reasons why your profits are “In the 


Bag” when you use them. 


When standardizing the vitamin and antibiotic 
supplements, Pabst alone of all manufacturers 
uses standardizing materials produced and con- 
trolled under their own supervision. This guaran- 


fermentation products. Today, there are no finer 
products known to 1. increase feed efficiency, 
2. aid growth, and 3. promote animal health. 


Pabst Feed Supplements are available in a 


tees top quality and insures an unsurpassed uni- 


formity of blending with other feed ingredients. 


Remember this, too. For well over a century 
Pabst has been a leader in the making of natural 
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wide range of combinations and potencies. Let our 
scientists help you develop the supplement that’s 
the best for your feed. Information, samples and 
prices are free on request. Write to— 
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done or not done; to use least-cost 
rations and maximize use of rough- 
age; to give priority to factors that 
don’t raise costs, such as sanitation; 
to be aware of increases in fixed 


costs, which are now a higher propor- 
tion of total costs; to watch alterna- 
tive uses of capital and labor; to re- 
member that there is more to fitting 
the hog business to farm resources 
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in manufacturing feeds. 
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And, you get a bonus when you use cottonseed meal .. . 
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than running numbers up and down; 
to put emphasis on management of 
the young animal. 

Prof. Howell noted the great ad- 
vances in nutrition and feeds, point- 
ing out that it now takes about 56 
lb. less feed to put on 100 Ib. of gain 
than it did several years ago. At the 
same time he pointed out that mod- 
ern, more complex feeds cost more 
and that the farmer should watch his 
feeding efficiency carefully. At one 
time farmers were advised to mix 
their own feed. This isn’t practical or 
economical now, Prof. Howell said, 
but farmers should still buy and use 
feed in a way which will result in 
least costs. 

COMPETITOR’S VIEWPOINT — 
The swine producers were a very in- 
terested audience as Leon Johnson of 
Orleans, Ind., giving “a competitor’s 
viewpoint,” recited the almost fan- 
tastic story of tremendous growth 
and improvement in efficiency of feed- 
ing and raising broilers. He noted 
that the broiler industry, like the hog 
business, has had and will have its 
ups and downs. But, he said, the an- 
swer is not government subsidization 
of over-production but continuation 
of free enterprise, which can bring 
the best results. 

The broiler industry, Mr. Johnson 
said, has had less government inter- 
ference than any phase of agriculture, 
and it has shown phenomenal growth 
and been “kind to efficient opera- 
tors.” 

He listed reasons for the growth of 
the broiler industry and said that 
some of these points might be of real 
interest to hog raisers: (1) Broiler 
growing lends itself to mass produc- 
tion methods. (2) It provides fast 
turnover of capital. (3) It is the most 
efficient converter of feed to meat. 
(4) Keen competition among breed- 
ers has brought highly improved 
strains of meat chickens. (5) Effi- 
ciency of feeds has continually in- 
creased. (6) There has been phenom- 
enal improvement in processing, dis- 
tribution and merchandising of poul- 
try meat. 

Each phase of the broiler industry 
is highly specialized, Mr. Johnson, a 
broiler grower, pointed out. 


Challenges to Hog Raisers 


He went on to discuss various as- 
pects of broiler growing and cite the 
points as challenges to hog men. For 
example, a broiler producer should 
produce at least 80,000 broilers or 
240,000 to 250,000 Ib. of live meat per 
man-work-year. Can the hog produc- 
er produce 1,100 to 1,200 head of 200 
or 210-lb. hogs per man-work-year? 

With mass production and fast 
turnover, a broiler man can operate 
with prices 2¢ above total cost of 
production and make a return of 20% 
on his capital investment. 

The broiler industry, he continued, 
has given the consumer a product 
she wants and in the way she likes it. 
The hog industry can improve its 
position greatly by better breeding 
and production; it should look at its 
products through the eyes of the 
housewife. 

The day is almost here, Mr. John- 
son said, when one man can feed and 
eare for 40,000 broilers efficiently, 
though this may not be average for 
some time. Birds will be marketed at 


eight weeks on 2 Ib. of feed per pound 
of gain. One man will produce 200,000 
broilers a year, the equivalent of 
3,000 hogs per year per man. 

Perhaps most important of all, Mr. 
Johnson said, is the fact that the 
broiler producer gets new research 
findings and improved production 
methods into use far quicker than the 
hog producer. There is more oppor- 
tunity for improvement of hog profits 
in application of known scientific 
knowledge than in any government 
assistance program which might be 
devised, he declared. 


Apply Similar Principles 


Mr. Johnson discussed various prin- 
ciples, taken from rules of success in 
broiler production, which might apply 
to hog production. One principle is 
for the hog producer to classify him- 
self in relation to the average. The 
above-average producer will wean 9 
to 9% pigs per litter and get to mar- 
ket with 8% to 9 pigs per litter in 
5% months on 350 to 375 Ib. of feed 
per 100 lb. of gain. He will plan his 
production to market at most desir- 
able periods, and he will be in busi- 
ness after the below-average man is 
through crying about losing money 
and drops out of business. There are 
no restrictions on getting efficient, 
Mr. Johnson said, and such an opera- 
tor will make money over the years 
in spite of periodic low prices. 

He also advised hog men to con- 
sider themselves as manufacturers 
and use quality materials, including 
pigs that are bred right and quality 
feeds, and put these materials to- 
gether right through good manage- 
ment — sanitation, feeding, housing, 
etc. 

How expensive is mortality? A 
broiler producer who has 10% mor- 
tality just doesn’t stay in business. 
How a hog man with 30% mortality 
stays in business is a mystery, said 
Mr. Johnson. In the future, he said, 
any producer who has 30% mortality 
up to five weeks of age is doomed to 
failure because the efficient producer 
who saves 9% pigs will force him out 
of business through competition. 

Profitable hog production in the 
future, he continued, will require 
more consideration to volume of pro- 
duction as agriculture gets more and 
more into an era of specialization, 
with larger units of production. 


Take Inventory of Position 


No amount of government sub- 
sidies can solve hog industry prob- 
lems, but will only complicate the 
problems, Mr. Johnson said. The chal- 
lenge for the industry is to take in- 
ventory of its position in relation to 
other phases of agriculture and make 
improvements of its own through bet- 
ter bred hogs, better production tech- 
niques, better feeds and more effi- 
cient marketing. 

“Save 9 to 9% pigs per litter,” h 
said, “save 100 lb. of feed you are 
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now wasting for every 100 Ib. of 
pork you are sending to market. Save 
142 months of time you are now 


/ using to get them ready for market. 


Adjust your operations to improved 
methods as they come along. You will 
make money in the hog business. . . . 
Your past position of producing the 
common man’s meat has been chal- 
lenged. Although I do not believe that 
broilers as such will ever replace pork 
at the dinner table in the foreseeable 
future, I do believe that broiler pro- 
ducers will continue to lead the way 
in efficient production, processing and 
distribution of meat for a long time 
and will be an ever present challenge 
to the hog producer to make like 
improvements.” 

AIMS FOR HOG MEN — Wilbur 
Plager, secretary of the Iowa Swine 
Producers Assn., Des Moines, offered 
10 resolutions for hog men who want 
to beat the cost-price squeeze. His 
suggestions were: 

1. Improve and use meat-type 
breeding stock—-buy tested meat-type 
boars. 

2. Follow a multiple farrowing pro- 
gram. The feast and famine supplies 
of hogs on the market help neither 
the processor nor the producer. 

3. Make better use of silage for 
sows to save cost of feed in the ges- 
tation period. 

4. Cut pig costs by saving more 
pigs per sow. The right kind of sow 
can raise more pigs per litter. 

5. Don't cheat baby pigs. It pays 
to use the best feed and manage- 
ment, at least until the pigs weigh 
60 to 75 Ib. 

6. Feed a properly balanced ration 
at all times to produce more lean and 
less fat in the carcass. 

7. Control disease through better 
management. 

8. Keep records and know your 
costs so you can detect mistakes 
promptly. 

9. Sell hogs when they weigh 190 
to 220 lb. so you can offer a product 
that has more consumer acceptance. 

10. Eat and help sell your own 
product—pork. 

MORE OPPORTUNITIES — Dr. 
Robert R. Spitzer, Murphy Products 
Co., Burlington, Wis., called on pro- 


ducers to prepare for expanded op- | 


the funds to be used by the National 
Livestock and Meat Board and the 
National Swine Growers Council, 
working with colleges, farm organi- 
zations and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

2. Opposed direct support of live- 
stock; indicated that the simplest 
way to curtail livestock production is 
to curtail feed grains, which requires 
compliance by farmers and prevention 
of shifts of acreage into other feed 
grains. 

3. Requested all meat packing 
firms to take steps to provide stimu- 
lation of production of meat-type 
hogs by making higher prices for 
such hogs available and effective and 
uniform; urged the packing industry 
to develop techniques of identifying 
and merchandising this quality prod- 
uct. 

4. Urged expansion of the govern- 
ment pork buying program for im- 
mediate consumption; urged more 
emphasis in this program on the ob- 
taining of quality products for school 
lunch programs. 

5. Urged producers to keep produc- 
tion in line with demand. 

6. Recommended expansion of mar- 
keting research. 

7. Endorsed establishment of the 
boar testing station at Iowa State 
College. 
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portunities. Although farm profits are | 


narrowing and prices have dropped, 
there are no tremendous surpluses 
of meat, milk and eggs, as contrasted 
with some grains, for example, and 
therein lies a note of optimism for 
the livestock farmer. 

Americans are eating more protein- 
type foods, he noted, and population 
continues to grow. Increased efficien- 
cy, plus the American system, offers 
real opportunity for the American 
farmer, Dr. Spitzer said. 

He went on to give a dramatic pre- 
sentation on “The Greatest Story 
Never Told,” the story of selling 
America and the American system 
as compared with Russia and com- 
munism. 

PRODUCERS’ VIEWS — What do 
some of the Iowa producers them- 
selves think of the current and future 
hog situation? Some answers are 
provided in resolutions adopted in a 
short business session of the Iowa 
Swine Producers Assn. held during 
the program. 

The producers: 

1. Favored establishment of an ag- 
gressive promotional and research 
program financed by a mandatory 
check-off of 5¢ per head on hogs, with 
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with the Effective Antibiotic Bacitracin: 


Controls Dangerous Bacteria 


Because of its high degree of selectivity in controlling harmful organisms, 
BACIFERM effectively stops secondary invaders in poultry—fights 
bacterial and bloody scours in swine. Results show that BACIFERM is 
unexcelled in controlling conditions associated with blue comb, 
non-specific enteritis, infectious sinusitis, air-sac disease, and 

infectious swine enteritis. 


Helps Beneficial Bacteria 


The most important criterion for the effectiveness of any antibiotic is its 
selective activity. Antibiotics should attack and kill specific organisms 
without injuring the beneficial bacteria or retarding development. 
BACIFERM not only controls harmful bacteria, but actively promotes the 
growth of beneficial, vitamin-producing bacteria. 


Costs You Less 


On a gram-for-gram basis, bacitracin, penicillin and tetracycline-type 
antibiotics used at high levels produce equal results. But only 
BACIFERM gives you maximum performance and cuts fortification 
costs 25%. 


Provides Extra Vitamins 


All BACIFERM antibiotic supplements are whole fermentation products. 
Each contains se/ective/y-active bacitracin p/us naturally produced 
B-vitamins, high protein, vitamin K, and unidentified growth factors. 


During disease or stress periods, BACIFERM stimulates appetites and 
bolsters the ration with extra vitamins. This helps assure intake of 
sufficient nutrients to resist disease, repair tissue and promote rapid 
growth. Tests prove that BACIFERM reduces mortality, speeds recovery, 
gets more poultry and swine to market faster. 


Combination Antibiotic Supplement Available: 
Ask for BACIFERM®-PB, a BACIFERM supplement 
combining bacitracin and penicillin. 
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make ita... 


Before you buy any hammer mill, it’s a 
good idea to ask a Munson engineer to 
survey your requirements. He'll recom- 
mend the right type, the right size, the 
right horsepower for the job . . . because 
it’s extremely important to your volume, 
quality and profit picture. 

The Munson Hammer Mill is engineered 
for full capacity grinding, day after day. 
It’s a real work horse . . . with one of the 
largest screen areas of any hammer mill 


on the market! And low horsepower re- 
quirements per ton. 


You can get the right type and size for 
each job, because the Munson 120 and 
140 Series mills offer a wide range of 
horsepower. 


Blower fan driven either by main shaft 
or by separate motor, for greater flexi- 
bility. Easy to install, operate, service. 
For complete details, write: 


MUNSON MILL MACHINERY COMPANY, Dept. FS-326, UTICA, N. Y. 
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injurious impurities such as lead, 
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quest for all Tamms Oxides. 
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ers. By blending Tamms Red 
Oxide of Iron with high-grade 
copper sulphate in proper nutri- 
tional proportions, the blood- 
building, health-promoting func- 
tionoftheironisgreatly increased. 
Iron-Cop is thoroughly mixed 
and milled to assure maximum 
utilization—eliminates need of 
running both of these essential 
minerals through a feed mixer; 
avoids danger of copper elements 
forming pockets in the feed. 


MINERAL FEED BLACK 


For use in coloring rock phos- 
phate and soybean meal. An eco- 
nomical replacement for charcoal 
and carbon black. 


Attractive prices on pool cars, carload 
lots and smaller bulk orders. 
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Colorado Feeders Day 
Set for March 21 


FT. COLLINS, COLO.-—Reports of 
cattle and lamb feeding research will 
be presented at the Colorado A&M 
College Feeders Day to be held on the 
college campus here March 21. 

Stockmen attending will hear about 
results of feeding tests being con- 
ducted this winter at Colorado A&M. 
The program will also include ad- 
dresses by scientists who are recog- 
nized experts in the field of animal 
nutrition. 

A&M lamb-feeding tests to be re- 
ported include self feeding pelleted 
rations to heavy lambs and the feed- 
ing of corn silage with various sup- 
plements to light weight lambs. 

Results of cattle feeding studies 
will be reported from tests where 
hormones have been fed or implanted 
in fattening steers, and where fat- 
tening have been fed a high 
corn silage, limited grain ration. A&M 
scientists will also explain results 
of their tests of feeding fresh-cut 
alfalfa compared with grazing and 
feeding cured alfalfa hay. 


steers 


Eshelman Improves 


Ohio Elevator Facilities 


WASHINGTON COURT HOUSE, 
OHIO—-Extensive improvements have 
been completed at the elevator of 
Eshelman Feeds, Inc., in Washington 
Court House. 

Included in the improvements, the 
company said, have been new build- 
ing capacity and a new custom feed 
mixing plant with modern facilities. 
The new building, 60 ft. high, is 
located to permit automatic convey- 
ing of grain from storage tanks to 
the new grinding and mixing facilities. 

To mark the completion of the new 
facilities, an open house and barbecue 
were held, with some 650 guests on 
hand. 

In commenting on 


the improve- 


ments, Melvin Kiger, Eshelman Feeds, 


| Inc., manager, noted that the name 


of Eshelman in the feed and grain 
industry dates back to 1842, when 
the first John Eshelman opened a mill 
for grinding and making feeds in 
Lancaster County, Pa. In 1939, John 
W. Eshelman & Sons purchased the 
Lloyd Elevator in Washington Court 


House. This elevator was built by 
C. E. Lloyd in 1908. 


Alfalfa Plant at 


Winnipeg Planned 


WINNIPEG — The Landby Dehy- 
drating Co., Warroad, Minn., will set 
up an alfalfa dehydrating plant in 
the Winnipeg area early this coming 
summer. 

A. J. Landby, manager of the firm, 
and Morris Taylor, director, recent- 
ly spent time here making initial 
pians for setting up the plant with 
officials of the Industrial Development 
Board of Greater Winnipeg. 

Canadian capital and U.S. equip- 
ment and know-how will construct 
the plant, according to officials of the 
development board. 

When in operation, the single-unit 
plant will produce 1,700 tons of dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal annually. Com- 
pany officials said their double-unit 
plant in Warroad produces 3,500 tons 
a year. 


NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 


COLO, IOWA—Clayton Hopkins, 
manager of the Farmer’s Grain Co. 
here, has announced that a contract 
has been let for the construction of 
a 253,000-bu. elevator. It is planned 
to have the structure completed by 
July 1. 


~ 


A. C. ROBERTS DIES 
MEMPHIS, TENN. Albert C. 
Roberts, who owned the Robert Hay 
& Grain Co. here before his retire- 

ment, died recently. He was 86. 
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Feed Industry, Farm Problems 
Discussed at Colorado Meeting 


DENVER, COLO.—Otis P. Sherrill, 
Ralston Purina Co., Denver, was 
elected president of the Colorado 
Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers Assn. 
at the 13th annual convention held 
at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel Feb. 19- 
21. He succeeds Tom Wark, Wark 
Milling Co., Cortez. Les Grandbouche, 
Hayden Grain Co, Hayden, was 
elected vice president, succeeding Mr. 
Sherrill. 

Members reelected as directors for 
a three-year term are Harold Web- 
ster, Des Marteau Commission Co., 
Lamar; J. S. Parker, Farmers Union 
Co-op Elevator Co. Wray; B. H. 
Achenbach, B. H. Achenbach Grain 
Co., Julesburg, and Mr. Grandbouche. 

Also elected to the board of direc- 
tors was Howard Stehwien, the Monte 
Vista (Colo.) Flour Mills Co. Mr. 
Stehwien replaces Henry E. Lague, 
retired manager of the Monte Vista 
Flour Mills, who was made an honor- 
ary director of the organization. R. B. 
Kelley, Denver, was reappointed exe- 
cutive secretary. 

Allan B. Kline, former president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, speaking at the president’s lun- 
cheon on Feb. 20, told convention- 
goers he felt the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration’s soil bank makes good sense. 
He denounced high support prices on 
farm products. Mr. Kline stated, 
“We have people foolish enough to 
want to continue the programs by 
which we have accumulated sur- 
pluses. How silly can they get?” 

Mr. Kline said, “The net income 
of the U.S. farmers is off 20%, but 
per capita income is higher than in 
1948 or 1949. As of 1954, the last full 
year for which figures are available, 
per capita income was $907 com- 
pared with $970 in 1950, the all time 
high year. Of course that isn’t satis- 
factory, but it hasn’t gone down as 
far as net income because there are 
fewer people on the farms and there 
is a lot of off-the-farm income being 
earned by farmers.” 

Increased efficiency in farming has 
lowered per unit costs, he added. He 
declared surpluses are the basic prob- 
lem of agriculture. 


Feed Merchandising 
Tom Dyer, sales manager of Sar- 
gent & Co., Des Moines, spoke on 
feed merchandising. He described 
merchandising as a personal effort 


supplemented by mechanical or arti- 
ficial aids. He likened merchandising 
to a platform supported by four legs 
—display, advertising, service and 
selling, each of which is necessary to 
do a good merchandising job. 
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segments of merchandising and cited 
the supermarket as a prime example 
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of the value of display in selling. Dis- 
play, he said, if attractively done will 


greatly aid any feed dealer in in- 
creasing his sales. The old feed store 
is going the way of the old time gro- 
ery store. 

To those dealers who say they 
can’t afford to advertise, Mr. Dyer’s 
answer is “you can’t afford not to 
advertise.” How you should advertise 
is largely an individual problem to be 
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determined by your scope of opera- 
tions — your territory — and many 
other things, he said, but more than 
anything else—consistency should be 
considered. Business goes where it is 
invited. 

Service, according to Mr. Dyer, is 
essential and is becoming more and 
more a thing expected of the feed 
dealer. Every dealer should know 
enough about the problems of feed- 
ing to intelligently acvise what to 
feed and how to feed. He added, there 
is plenty of material available to 
keep informed. 

Also he urged the feed dealer not 
to wait until the farmer comes into 
the store, but to visit his farm and 
show an interest in his operation. “If 
you don’t make these visits someone 
else will—and get the business.” 


Sell the Advantages 


As far as the selling phase of the 
operation is concerned, Mr. Dyer told 
the group to sell more milk, larger 
and healthier litters, stepped up egg 
production—not the bag of feed. Con- 
fidence in yourself is of utmost im- 


portance when selling he said, and 
confidence in your industry and prod- 
uct are also important. 

He cautioned the audience to keep 
in mind when talking to a prospective 
customer that a sale will be made— 
either you sell him on your idea that 
he needs what you have for sale or 
he sells you on the idea he doesn’t. 
But to make your sale you must know 
more about your product than the 
customer and be able to help him 
with his problem. People, he said, 
want to buy, but they must be sold. 

Dr. R. M. Bethke, vice president 
and director of research for the Ral- 
ston Purina Co. spoke on “the use of 
drugs and chemicals in the feed in- 
dustry.” Dr. Bethke stated that the 
problems of feed manufacturing 30 
years ago were comparatively simple 
according to present practices and 
standards. At that .time comparative- 
ly few ingredients were used in a 
formula and then in large amounts. 

The list of vitamins, trace minerals, 
antibiotics, hormones, urea and other 
drugs and chemicals have complicated 


the feed manufacturing business al- 
though it has greatly increased the 
efficiency of feeds today, he pointed 
out. 

Problems More Complex 


Dr. Bethke said compliance with 
Food & Drug Administration rules, 
state regulations, proper formulation, 
etc., make today’s problems more 
complex. While some of the products 
or additives do not present major 
problems in formulation, toxicity or 
production, they must be handled to 
bring the greatest return for money 
spent. 

Coccidiostats present more prob- 
lems than antibiotics, he said. With 
these products, problems of toxicty, 
contamination of other feeds and 
compatibility of the drug or chemical 
with other feed additives need to be 
considered. The use of the same facili- 
ties bring about the problem of con- 
tamination because not all animals 
tolerate drugs equally. He cited the 
example of a feed manufacturer who 
had to pay for a number of expensive 
dogs killed by a coccidiostat which 
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found its way into dog food, because 
its manufacturer using the same facil- 
ities followed that of a poultry feed 
containing a coccidiostat. 

In assessing the value and use of a 
drug or chemical Dr. Bethke noted 
the manufacturer should consider the 
following questions: Does the product 
have a practical economic value? 
What its safe level of use is? Does 
it interfere with feed intake? Is the 
product compatible with other ingre- 
dients or nutrients? Does it present 
any mixing problem? Could it present 
any hazard or danger in the hands 
of the customer? Is the product a 
hazard in the feed plant, might it 
cause other feed contamination prob- 
lems? And are there accurate meth- 
ods for determining the product in 
feed? 


Calls Farm Program Good 


Edmund E. Pendleton, assistant to 
the assistant secretary of agriculture, 
Washington, told the group the ad- 
ministration’s farm program can cut 
farm costs, reduce surpluses and bal- 
ance production with needs. 

The soil bank plan, he explained, 
would remove 20 to 25 million acres 
from present allotments by voluntary 
agreement with farmers. The farmer 
would get payment in surplus com- 
modities or cash in the amount equal 
to the value of goods he would have 
produced on the banked acres. 

The second phase would be a long 
range conservation program aimed 
at putting about 25 million acres in 
forage, trees or water storage. The 
combined costs of the soil bank pro- 
gram would be about $1.75 billion in 
the next three years. He predicted 
the plan would remove surpluses at 
the rate of up to $1 billion a year. 

Each farmer, he said, today is pro- 
ducing enough to provide for himself 
and 18 more people—in 1940 he pro- 
duced enough for only 10 more. He 
added, the $8.7 billion worth of sur- 
plus commodities now held by the 
government are holding prices as 
much as 10% below what they could 
be. He also said that despite efforts 
to get rid of surpluses “for each 
bushel equivalent sold, 1% bushels 
have flowed into Commodity Credit 
Corp. stocks.” 


Warns Against Contaminated Grain 


Ralph Horst, chief of the Denver 
district office of the Food & Drug 
Administration, warned the group 
against accepting or moving con- 
taminated grain. He cited the ex- 
ample of a carload of wheat seized 
in Denver recently which cost the 
shipper over $1,500 in losses incurred 
after FDA action. 

George Hopfenbeck, senior vice 
president of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, cautioned the 
feed and grain men against becoming 
lax in the credit and collection phase 
of their business. 

Allen Funk, price support specialist 
with the Colorado State ASC Com- 
mittee, with Donald Smith and Carl 
Heaton from the Kansas City Com- 
modity Stabilization Service office, 
covered the activities of CSS and 
ASC and outlined the plans formu- 
lated to this point. 

The convention opened on Feb. 19 
with a buffet-smoker sponsored by the 
Denver Feed & Grain Club. Over 100 
ladies enjoyed a dinner the evening 
of Feb. 19, courtesy of Evans Grain 
Co., Salina, Kansas, and Industrial 
Molasses Co., Colorado Springs. A 
fashion show followed the dinner. 


Representatives of about 25 grain 
and feed organizations were honored 
at the annual president’s luncheon. 

A cocktail party, courtesy of Simp- 
son, Laybourn, Miller & Stark on the 
final evening was followed by the an- 
nual dinner-dance. Royal Crystal Salt 
Co. provided orchid corsages for the 
women and the orchestra and floor 
show were furnished by Colorado 


| Milling & Elevator Co. 


Convention cochairmen were Del 
Ellis, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. and Otis Sherrill. About 325 reg- 


istered for the convention. 
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Use of Barley in Rations 
Discussed at Oregon Meeting 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—Bulging bar- 
ley supplies—the largest holdings on 
record—and current progress on use 
of hormone substances in livestock 
feed shared the spotlight at the 14th 
annual Oregon Animal Industry Con- 
ference, Feb. 9-10, at Oregon State 
College. 

Nearly 200 commercial feed manu- 
facturers and dealers attended the 
conference, sponsored by the college 
and the Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers 
Assn. 

BARLEY IN FEED—Oregon ani- 
mal nutritionists focused attention 
on local barley supplies as corn re- 
placers in swine and poultry rations 
following a local 25% price drop in 
barley in the past two years. Diver- 
sion of wheat acres to barley produc- 
tion under the government wheat 
quota program has doubled the 
state’s annual production over the 
previous 10-year average. 

This shift in the Oregon feed pic- 
ture is bringing a break, at least 
temporarily, in two historical ties 
with the Corn Belt: (1) Oregon im- 
ports two thirds of its pork supplies 
from the Midwest, and (2) some 
80,000 tons of Midwest corn come 
into Oregon annually, primarily for 
poultry feed. Midwest corn in carload 
lots is currently priced above $60 
a ton in Portland—at least $15 high- 
er than local barley prices. 


Comparing Feed Values 

Sparked by this barley-corn price 
spread, OSC researchers gave con- 
ference reports on recent research 
comparing feed values of the two 
grains. G. H. Arscott, poultry hus- 
bandman, has found that barley can 
replace half the corn in a broiler 
ration when 3% stabilized animal 
fat is added. Growth and feed ef- 
ficiency are as good, Dr. Arscott 
said, as from an all-corn ration with- 
out fat added. Without the added 
animal fat, only one fourth of the 
ground corn could be replaced with 
barley. 

The researcher cautioned on one 
point when barley is used to replace 
corn. In every case where barley 
comprised more than one half the 
ground grain in the ration, he found 
that litter moisture was a problem. 
This problem increased as the level 
of barley in the ration was raised. 

Cost-wise, Dr. Arscott figured that 
barley is a good buy for broiler ra- 
tions whenever corn costs $15 a ton 
more than barley. This holds true, 
he explained, when corn is between 
$45 and $75 a ton and stabilized 
animal fat is selling for 7 to 11¢ Ib. 
When stabilized animal fat is priced 
at 6¢ Ib., a $10 difference between 
corn and barley would make barley 
a good buy. 

Another OSC poultry researcher 
reported similar results in feeding 
turkey poults through their first 
eight weeks. J. A. Harper has found 
that barley can replace up to two 
thirds of the corn in a 27% protein 
starter ration when 4% stabilized 
animal fat is added. 

Barley in Swine Rations 

Dr. J. E. Oldfield, OSC animal nu- 
tritionist, also reported that barley 
is effective as the major grain source 
in swine rations. Tests show that 
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maximum efficiency of barley feed 
is reached with addition of good 
quality protein, antibiotics and ani- 
mal fats. 

Barley, like all cereal grains, does 
not contain the quantity nor the 
quality of protein required for maxi- 
mum growth in hogs, Dr. Oldfield 
stated. By supplementing barley 
with peanut oil meal, growth rates 
of 1.54 Ib. daily were made in OSC 
tests. But when the quality of pro- 
tein was improved with addition of 
0.3% DL-methionine—one of the es- 
sential amino acids deficient in pea- 
nut meal—rate of gain increased to 
1.79 Ib. daily. Addition of a complete 
animal protein, tankage, to the bar- 
ley ration gave gains of 1.90 Ib. 
daily, Dr. Oldfield said. 

Although barley is normally low, 


percentage-wise, in protein, it may 
contribute much of the needed pro- 
tein when fed in large amounts. 
Dr. Oldfield stated that it thus be- 
comes important to feed mixers to 
know whether they are using barley 
containing high or low levels of pro- 
tein. He cited a study where high 
protein barley (15.2% crude protein) 
supplied 90% of the total protein re- 
quirement in the diet; while low pro- 
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tein barley (9.1% crude protein) 
supplied only 62% of the total re- 
quirement. 

Barley samples submitted to the 
OSC experiment station ranged in 
crude protein content from 7.8 to 
11.5%. Dr. Oldfield said it is quite 
possible that a high protein barley, 
heavily fertilized with nitrogen to 
boost protein content, might be pro- 
duced that could be used in prepara- 
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tion of complete mixed rations for 


growing hogs. 


Recent OSC trials to test effec- 
tiveness of adding antibiotics to basic 
barley rations showed marked in- 
crease in rate of gain from Aureo- 
mycin and some increase from peni- 
cillin. Dr. Oldfield said results were 
similar to the widely practiced use 
of antibiotics in corn rations for 


swine. 


In the OSC tests, 10 milligrams 
of Aureomycin HCL per pound of 
feed gave average daily gains of 1.99 
Ib.; and 10 milligrams of procaine 
penicillin per pound of feed gave 
daily gains of 1.67 lb. The basic bar- 


ley ration of slightly under 15% 


crude protein gave daily gains of 


1.48 lb. when no antibiotic was 
added. 

USE OF HORMONE SUB- 
STANCES — Addition of hormone 
substances to livestock rations has 
posed many new prob!ems in the 
feed manufacturing business, report- 
ed Dr. F. N. Andrews, professor of 
animal husbandry at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. Research to 
determine right amounts of hormone 
materials is complicated by differ- 
ences in hormonal activity of natu- 
ral feedstuffs. Certain legume pas- 
tures, silage and hay have been 
found to give hormone-like stimula- 
tion to anima's. 

Dr. Andrews said that in implanta- 
tion of stilbestrol, scientists have 
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pretty much settled on implantation 
of 30 mg. of diethylstilbestrol per 
steer as the most practical level for 
maximum beef gains with minimum 
side effects. Dr. Andrews said that 
this treatment is about the same in 
results as feeding 10 mg. diethylstil- 
bestrol per steer per day—maximum 
permitted by the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration. 

Current studies at Purdue show 
that at least two other estrogens 
(or female hormones) — dienestrol 
and hexestrol—have about the same 
oral effectiveness as stilbestrol, Dr. 
Andrews said. The scientist also re- 
ported on studies in which growth 
stimulation and feed efficiency of 
dethylsti bestrol] have been further 
improved by a'so adding certain 
antibiotics of the tetracycline type 
to the ration. 

Grade of Carcasses 

Dr. Andrews emphasized recent 
recommendations that hormone- 
treated beef cattle and sheep should 
be fed to actual degree of desired 
finish without respect to live weight. 
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“It seems reasonably clear,” he stat- 
ed, “that we cannot expect any yet 
known hormone treatments to im- 
prove carcass grade in cattle and 
sheep.” 

Hormonal supplementation can be 
expected to give cattle and sheep a 
finish comparable to that of con- 
ventionally fed animals only if the 
feeder® follows proper feeding prac- 
tices and markets animals when the 
live grades indicate the desired de- 
gree of finish, he said. 

The Food & Drug Administration 
now approves use of hormone ma- 
terials only for beef cattle and poul- 
try with the exception of a specific 
estrogen-progesterone pellet im- 
plantation for sheep. 

While imp'anted sex hormones will 
increase rate of gain and feed effi- 
ciency in lambs, Dr. Andrews warned 
that they may produce many differ- 
ent side effects, particular'y when 
given in excessive dosages. He cited 
cases of over-stimulation of the re- 
productive system’ which caused ex- 
cessive straining and difficulty in 
urination. Dosages of less than 12 
mg. of diethylstilbestro] per lamb 
gave good results in Purdue ex- 
periments. 

Although the FDA does not yet 
permit oral feeding of hormone sub- 
stances to sheep, preliminary work 
showed that 3 mg. of diethy'stil- 
bestrol per day, alone or in combina- 
tion with Terramycin, improved both 
growth rate and feed efficiency in 
lambs, Dr. Andrews said. 

Dr. Andrews also reported Purdue 
trials in which 2 mg. of dienestrol 
per lamb per day improved feed 
effic‘ency and 4 mg. per day im- 
proved both feed efficiency and rate 
of gain. 


Hormones for Swine 


Estrogen treatment of growing 
swine has failed to improve growth 
or feed efficiency and has consistent- 
y produced such undesirable side ef- 
fects as genital and mammary stim- 
ulation, Dr. Andrews stated. 

Swine feeding of methyl] testoster- 
one, a male-type hormone, is in the 
experimental stage with practical ap- 
plication still obscure. Purdue feed- 
ing tests gave some percentage in- 
crease in the more valuable lean 
cuts such as hams, loins, picnics and 
Boston butts. Correspondingly, there 
was some decrease in the less desir- 
able fat cuts such as bellies, jowls 
and fat backs. Dr. Andrews reported 
that analysis of the entire edible 
carcass showed 5% more protein and 
5% less fat in pigs treated with 
methyl! testosterone than in untreat- 
ed animals. He pointed out, however, 
that higher levels of methyl testos- 
terone reduced rate of gain. 
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briefly the practice among poultry 
broiler producers of using trade- 
marked diethylstilbestrol pellets and 
paste preparations. Primary benefits, 
he said, are a distinct improvement 
in careass quality due to increased 
fattening. Since rate of gain and feed 
efficiency of broilers are usually not 
improved, Dr. Andrews said, hor- 
mone treatment is not profitable un- 
less growers receive a premium for 
hormonized birds. 

In the past year, use of dienestrol 
diacetate in poultry feed has been 
cleared with the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration. The common level of 
feeding this estrogen, Dr. Andrews 
said, is at the rate of 32 mg. per 
pound of feed for the last three 
weeks before dressing. 

Dr. Andrews warned feed handlers 
that both estrogens and androgens 
are extreme'y potent with more 
varied effects on the organism than 
any materia's yet encountered in 
the trade. The concentrated forms 
in oil solution are extremely dan- 
gerous and are absorbed appreci- 
ably if spilled on the skin. 

In summary, Dr. Andrews stated 
that research indicates that treat- 
ment of cattle with estrogen‘c sub- 
stances such as diethylstilbestrol, 
hexestrol and dienestrol gives the 
following results: (1) Increases rate 
of gain and improves feed efficiency. 
(2) Does not improve carcass grade 
or increase fat deposition. Increased 
teat length is the most apparent side 
effect. (3) Depresses the functions 
of the ovaries and testes and shou'd 
not be used in breeding animals ex- 
cept under professional guidance. 
(4) Fecal droppings of cattle fed 
estrogenic substances contain  in- 
creased hormonal activity. Hogs fol- 
lowing cattle fed female-hormone- 
like substances may show mammary 
and genital stimulation. 

MILK REPLACERS—Cost savings 
for Grade A dairymen through feed- 
ing mi'k replacers in place of whole 
milk to ca'ves held for herd rep'ace- 
ment were reported by Dr. T. H. 
B'osser of the Washington State Col- 
lege dairy department. 

Ninety-day feeding trials at WSC 
showed that calves made satisfac- 
tory gains with milk rep'acers com- 
prised of 70% or more dried mi'k 
products. In addition to the replacer 
on the whole milk, test calves re- 
ceived up to 4 Ib. dai'y of pelleted 
20% protein calf starter ration and 
free choice chopped alfalfa. 

Although calves on whole milk av- 
eraged about 10% higher daily gains, 
this “vealing’”’ carries no advantage 
for herd replacement calves, Dr. 
Blosser pointed out. Only slight dif- 
ferences in height and heart girth 
gains were noted. 

Holstein calves on whole milk aver- 
aged 1.74 Ib. daily gain for the 90-day 
trial compared to 1.58 Ib. for the 
milk replacer. Although Jersey and 
Guernsey calves made smaller gains, 
the 10% spread between the two ra- 
tions was comparable. 

The WSC trials also tested effec- 
tiveness of adding Aureomycin to 
milk replacer rations. Holstein calves 
receiving the antibiotic averaged daily 
gains of 1.80 lb. for the 90-day test 
period compared to gains of 1.52 Ib. 
for those receiving no antibiotic. 

With whole milk selling for $6 cwt. 
and milk replacers costing 18%¢ Ib., 
the three-months trial showed a feed 
cost saving of $15.90 a calf in favor 
of the replacer. With whole milk 
priced at $3 cwt., the savings per 
calf would be $2.90 with milk re- 
placers. 

KETOSIS IN CATTLE—Dr. Blosser 


also said that feed manufacturers 
may be able to supply reasonably 
priced concentrate mixes containing 
preventive agents for ketosis (aceto- 
nemia) in dairy cattle. 

This metabolic disturbance causes 
animals to decline rapidly in milk 
production and body weight. Since 
the disorder is marked by inability of 
the lactating cow to make proper 
use of carbohydrates, she draws on 
body fat and produces excessive 
amounts of ketone bodies: acetone, 
acetoacetic acid, and beta-hydroxy- 
butyric acid. Excessive quantities of 
these compounds are then found in 
the milk, urine and blood. Normal 
blood sugar declines. 

Prevention or early treatment of 
the disorder is extremely important, 
said Dr. Blosser, since afflicted cows 
seldom come back to previous levels 
of milk production even after com- 
plete recovery. 

The researcher cited Cornell studies 
in which a special diet of sodium pro- 
pionate mixed with grain lowered . 


blood ketones, increased blood sugar, 
and increased milk production for a 
six-weeks’ test period following calv- 
ing. The propionate was pelleted in 
the grain mix at 2%% level. Ten 
pounds of the special mix supplied a 
daily level of % Ib. of sodium pro- 
pionate. Cows received enough addi- 
tional grain to meet requirements for 
milk production. 

A calcium lactate drench showed 
promise for ketosis treatment in 
Maryland studies reported by Dr. 
Blosser. Fourteen of 16 treated cows 
showed improvement in blood sugar 
levels and in milk production follow- 
ing a 2-lb. dosage the first day and 
1 lb. per day for the next seven or 
eight days. 

Calcium lactate was palatable when 
compressed into tablets and fed up 
to 20% levels in the grain mix, Dr. 
Blosser said. Other successful -treat- 
ments in combatting the disorder in- 
clude use of cobalt sulfate and feed- 
ing of high protein rations. 

Dr. R. A. Bankowski, University of 
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California, speaking on poultry dis- 
ease control, said that a poultryman, 
in applying new vaccines for inducing 
immunity without endangering his 
operation or those around him, must 
have some understanding of the prin- 
ciples involved and nature of the 
products used. He went on to discuss 
various types of vaccines. 

Dr. G. B. Wood, agricultural econo- 
mist at Oregon State, said that the 
proposed soil bank program might 
halt the decline in farm prices but 
that nothing more can be expected 
from it. He expressed doubt that the 
program would help much in raising 
prices, but he said he felt the pro- 
gram was a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

Various other speakers from Ore- 
gon State also were on the program. 
Among them were Dr. I. R. Jones, 
Dr. Warren F. Brannon, H. P. Ewalt 
and Dr. P. H. Weswig. 

Fred West, Van Waters & Rogers, 
Inc., was chairman of a question panel 


made up of some of the speakers. 


THE SLIP THAT HUDSON 


Slippery bags may be merely a source of 
mild irritation . . . but they can also be the 
cause of serious injury to both man and 


business, 


Literally, Hudson inks out this hazard. 
Non-Slip inks, now standard on Hudson 
Multiwalls, put the brakes on slippage. When 
stacked, they cling to each other like honey- 
mooners in the dark. Shipped in bumping 
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cated plants .. 
glad to visit at 


trucks or humping boxcars, Hudson sees your 
product through securely. 

If you'd like to know more of the Hudson 
story as it relates to your business ... such as 
certified supply through complete integration 
from Hudson-owned forests to Hudson-made 
kraft . . . or sure-time delivery through con- 
trolled scheduling from four strategically lo- 


. use the coupon and we'll be 
your convenience, 


DESIGNED to DELIVER the PRODUCTS of PROGRESS 


Hudson 


SUPERIOS 


HUDSON PULP 4 PAPER corp. | 
477 MADISON AVENUE ¢ N.Y. 22, N.Y. | 


| HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. " 477 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
PALATKA. FLA. | Yes! We'd like o copy of the 46-page illustrated book on “What to Look for 
PINE BLUFF, ARK. | in a Dependable Source of Supply,” and details on the Hudson guarantee. 
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Getting all these 
advantages from 
the antioxidant 
you are now 
using...? 


Stabilizes essential ol!-solubie 
vitamins for long periods 


Clear white crystals for dry biend- 
ing or oll emulsion spraying 


Combats rancidity for long periods 
ls odoriess and completely 
palatable 


Low toxicity for animais 
or poultry 

Protects pigmentation factors in 
corn and alfalfa 


Protect your feed against harmfu! oxidation— 
the chief cause of vitamin loss and downgrad- 
ing. Use new Vianol, the antioxidant that fights 
oxidation for long periods—maintains the 
quality of your feed in storage, in transit, and 
during processing. Order Viano! from your 
Bowman Feed Products representative, or 
write to Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


A Shell Chemical Product’ 


VIANOL 


Distributed by 
BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
130 Central Ave., Holland, Mich. 


WAY TO GRIND 
is to use efficient, high-speed rotary 
hammermills equipped with Pacal Hard- 
Faced Hammers—the hammers that 
grind 3 to 4 times longer with quality 
granulation every time! 


Widway 6-9456 


a or write Hammer Department 


PAPER-CALMENSON & COMPANY Mon 


Cage Layer Management 


Advantages and Disadvantages and Factors to 
Consider in This System of Managing Layers 


By Dr. H. L. Wilcke 


Ralston Purina Co. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: As interest in 
specialization and commercial-type 
operations has increased in recent 
years, increased attention has been 
paid to the cage layer system of egg 
production. In this article, Dr. H. L. 
Wilcke, assistant director of research 
for the Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
briefly describes the present system 
and then discusses the various ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the 
cage system. He also presents data 
and comments on such things as cull- 
ing practices (noting that culling 
should not be too severe), effect of 
body weight on production efficiency, 
effects of temperature, and shell qual- 
ity. Dr. Wilcke says he is sure the 
cage laying system can be used in 
colder as well as warmer climates, 
but the extent to which it will be 
used in colder climates is a matter 
of economics. This article was pre- 
pared by Dr. Wilcke on the basis of 
a talk given at the Kansas Formula 
Feed Conference. 


v ¥ 
The system of keeping laying hens 
in cages is not a new one. Similar 
systems have been used on our own 
farm as well as in many of our ex- 
periment stations for many years. 
However, the system that we are 
using today differs in many respects 
from the battery management which 
was used in the ’30s. That was the 
system wherein birds were kept in 
cages but the cages were arranged in 
batteries four or five decks high with 
waterers in the center, feeders on 
the outside of each cage and two of 
those back to back. Underneath the 
eages there were rolls of belting to 
catch the droppings and it was neces- 
sary to clean these every day. Some- 
times. they were cleaned more than 
once a day. That system came into 
quite common use during the early 
1930's, but today we see very few, if 
any, operations of any size where 
battery management is used. I be- 
lieve there are two reasons for that: 
1. The labor cost is very high. It 
was difficult to keep the belts which 
caught the droppings in working or- 
der, and it was difficult to keep them 
cleaned properly. This took too many 
manhours. 
2. The problem of ventilation and 
temperature. We had a somewhat 


different problem then than we do 
today because these batteries were, 
you might say, enclosed. There was 
a belt above and a belt below, which 
prevented any air movement except 
laterally through the cages. 

I recall a personal experience I 
had in handling some of these where 
we used a forced air heating system. 
When we got the temperature too 
low, all of the birds that were in the 
path of the moving air seemed to de- 
velop colds and keep them continu- 
ally. When we raised the temperature 
to 65 to 70°, the birds that were in 
the path of the air moulted continu- 
ously. This question of temperature 
and ventilation was never adequately 
solved. 

Today’s System 


The system we are talking about 
today is the system wherein the birds 
are kept in small cages, usually 
10”x16”, and up to the present time, 
most of these have been kept in sin- 
gle decks. This allows for free move- 
ment of air from all sides. They may 
be placed in two rows back to back, 
but even so, there is freedom of air 
movement. 

The first knowledge that I had of 
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in fee t | 
im Broller teeas steps up 


profits per bird; 
improves feed 


INCOME OVER 
FEED COST 


TREATMENT INCOME FEED COST 


conversion 


Basal $562.50 $353.25 G209.25, 
Dried whey at 3% 3% MDS 630.00 388.35 241.65 7 


level, in combination 


ave 
bles and fish solu- 3% DW 710.00 414.89 | Gas. . 
bles, increases profit 


3% FS&3% MDS 
3% DW&3% FS 


692.50 
760.00 


over feed cost. 415.46 


438.20 


277.04 


321.80 
Per 1,000 birds 


Again, test upon test demonstrates that a 
broiler rations with 212% to 3% dried ae 
whey far outstrip non-whey feeds in a 
profit performance. 6 


Cost of basal ration figured at $5.00 cwt 
Dried whey calculated on a corn replace- 
ment basis; fish solubles and distillers 
dried solubles on replacement of some 
corn and some soybean oil meal Broiler 
price at 25¢ per pound, 


few cents worth of whey in a bag of broiler 
feed makes birds pack on more meat and sub- 
stantially steps up profits. 

This fact is shown again by eight recent college 
feeding trials. 

In these experiments dried whey in well-fortified 
basal rations boosted income over feed cost by up Z- 
to 8¢ per bird. Growth was speeded as much as 0.59 the 
Ib. per bird in 10-week growing periods, 

Note in the first table at left how dried whey 


also improved feed conversion (from 3.14 to 2.87); 

jumped income over feed cost per 1,000 birds from 

$209.25 with basal alone to $285.11 with whey 
922.50 | 477.09 | (4435. added to basal. Bk 
Dried wh 3% 912.50 478.21 . 
jevel, cither clone or (NE 3% DW & 3% FS 952.50 | 496.43 | 456.07 Even when the basal was further fortified 4 
in combination with 3% FS&3% DDS 935.00 472.18 462.82 with fish solubles and distillers dried solu- ms 
53% DW & 3% DDS 962.50 | 51245 | 450.05 bles in other tests, DRIED WHEY stepped up 
creases preft ever 3% DWS3% FS&83% DDS | 987.50 516.70 470.88, profits as much as $20 per 1,000 broilers. 

These impartial studies show again that whey 


WHEY PRODUCTS 


NOW! We're selling the “dried 
whey in broiler feeds story” for 
you in these broiler publications 
across the country : Broiler Grow- 
ing, Eastern Breeder and Broiler 
Grower, Broiler World, Georgia 
Poultry Times, Broiler Journal. 


makes a good ration better — at a cost low enough 
to add a good profit. 

If you finance broilers or sell to broiler growers, 
that’s a fact worth knowing. It means that dried 
whey, in many cases, can spell the difference between 
profit and loss on a given batch of broilers. 

Write_fér complete details of these feeding re- 


sults and for samples and quotations on Peebles’, 
spray-dried whey. It’s available the year around and! 


always uniform from season to season. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA 
World’s Largest Producer of Whey Products 
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this particular system was from the 
Hawaiian Islands. We had reports 
from the men who were working 
with cage layer management there, 
and the one precaution that they 
seemed to have to take with their 
climate was the matter of protection 
from wind. Birds in cages cannot be 
subjected to heavy winds. From there, 
this system seemed to move to the 
southern part of California, then to 
Arizona and New Mexico, across 
Texas and into the southeastern part 
of the U.S. It has been a very suc- 
cessful system of management in the 
areas of mild and temperate climates. 

As I see it, the cage system has 
certain advantages and certain dis- 
advantages when compared with the 
floor system. 

ADVANTAGES—First, the advan- 
tages usually listed: 

1. Absolutely accurate culling is 
possible. The birds are kept in indi- 
vidual cages, the eggs roll out, and 
there is very little danger of them 
being shifted from in front of one 


bird to the other. If this is of suffi- 
cient importance, it can be prevented 
very easily by running a wire down 
to the end of the egg basket from the 
cage. Even when eggs are produced 
and drop through the cages, they can 
be seen very readily on the droppings 
beneath the cages. Therefore, there 
is complete information on every 
bird in the cages, but in many cases 
this information is not used properly 
and culling has been excessive. Data 
will be presented on this point. 

2. There may be an increase in 
salvage value from the culls. When 
we have complete records on the 
birds, we can cull them before they 
lose weight or before they start to 
moult to the point where they are 
not full feathered. In these two ways 
we may increase the salvage value. 

8. & 4. There has been a tendency 
toward lower mortality in the cages. 
Since the birds may be culled more 
rigidly, more accurately, many of the 
birds which might be subject to dis- 
sease later can be removed before 
that situation develops. In addition, 


a fourth advantage is that cannibal- 
ism and pick outs are almost com- 
pletely eliminated and this also helps 
reduce the mortality. It is, of course, 
possible for birds to pick another 
through the cages, but the bird can 
always escape and there is very little 
problem from this standpoint. 

5. There is more uniformity in ma- 
turity in cage pullets. Some work 
done at the South Carolina Station 
demonstrated that approximately 
10% of the birds on the floors were 
delayed in sexual maturity as com- 
pared to those that were placed in 
cages. The reason for this is the social 
order that develops in any flock of 
birds. The weaker and more timid 
birds are kept from feed and water, 
and consequently do not get enough 
to eat and drink to grow to their 
fullest capacity. When the pullets are 
put in cages, they have the full 10 in. 
of feeder space before them and 5 in. 
of water space at the rear of the cage 
and they can get feed and water con- 
stiintly. Therefore, we do get more 
uniform sexual maturity in the pul- 


SELL LONGE 


SELL 


CONTINENTAL 


Here’s the fence that outlasts them all! The 
secret is Continental’s exclusive Flame-Sealing 
process which permits a heavier, tougher, 
more uniform zinc coating. The coating is 
actually welded to the copper steel—and the 
copper steel itself is up to three times more 
rust resistant than ordinary steel! That’s un- 
beatable 3-way protection that assures your 
customers longer fence life! But that’s not all. 
When you carry Continental Products you 
have a trusted and respected line that has 
brought steady repeat sales to generations of 
Continental Dealers—with 15 types of farm 
fence, posts and gates, 2 kinds of galvanized 
steel roofing (including the popular new 
Tyut-LyKkeE Bin Dor), better barbed wire, 
automatic baling wire, welded wire fabric, and 
other items. Treat your customers to the best 
in steel, and treat yourself to the best in steel 
profits! See your Continental man now! 


i 


You can promote “‘one-stop”’ 
buying by offering ALL 
these items... and you can 
order these items all in one 
convenient mixed shipment! 


AND D GUARANTEE 


D! 


255 


lets when they are placed in the 
cages. 

6. There are fewer dirty eggs in 
the cage operation. This advantage 
does not always hold true, because 
there are areas where the humidity 
may be high and at the same time 
the atmosphere somewhat dusty, and 
when this occurs, the dust adheres to 
the wires of the cages and a high 
percentage of the eggs may be wire 
marked in spite of daily cleaning of 
the floors of the cages. However, on 
the whole, I think it is safe to say 
that there are fewer dirty eggs. In 
one of our own operations we have 
had less than 4% of eggs which 
needed to be cleaned even because of 
the slightest wire mark, while in 
another operation we have had to 
clean as high as 37% of the eggs at 
various times, even though some of 
these were only very slight wire 
marks. 

7. We get better egg quality from 
eggs produced in cages. This is be- 
cause the eggs roll out into a wire 
basket immediately when they are 
laid, and they are subjected to air 
cooling immediately. Even in times 
of high temperatures, this tempera- 
ture is usually somewhat less than 
we find in the nest under the hen. 
Therefore, better egg quality may 
properly be listed as one of the ad- 
vantages. 

8. There is a more uniform egg 
supply when cages are used. This is 
because the cages are kept filled con- 
stantly and we have the house pro- 
ducing at capacity continuously in- 
stead of starting at a peak and then 
being below that peak as the mortali- 
ties and culling remove birds from 
the laying floor flock. 

DISADVANTAGES — There are 
also some disadvantages inherent in 
this system of management as com- 
pared to floor management. 

1. Cost of equipment. As the cages 
are usually arranged with aisle space 
between them, we get no more birds 
in any one house than we do when 
we allow 3 to 3% sq. ft. of floor space 
per bird on the floor. Therefore we 
have the cost of cages in addition to 
the cost of the construction of the 
house when we use this system. This 
is offset somewhat by the cost of 
feeders and waterers, but we must 
say that there is a somewhat higher 
cost of equipment when the cage op- 
eration is used. 

2. The necessity for raising small 
groups of pullets. As the usual thing, 
15% of the laying flock is used as the 
number of pullets to start every 10 
weeks in order to keep a constant 
supply of replacement pullets avail- 
able. This results in inefficient opera- 
tions because it means that we will 
be starting 150 chicks per 1000 cages 
every 10 weeks. This is definitely not 
an efficient size operation from the 
standpoint of labor unless the cage 
operation is a large one. 

8. There is a fly problem when this 
system of management is used be- 
cause the accumulation of droppings 
under the cages provide an ideal 
place for the breeding and develop- 
ing of flies and fly larvae. During the 
last couple of years this has been 
controlled quite effectively by the use 
of malathion both in the form of 
liquid spray and in the form of Fly 

(Continued on page 49) 


Vitamin Antibiotic 
PRE-MIX 


“PLUS” for swine, poultry, cattle. 
Also custom pre-mixes. 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
620 Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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For further information about Micratized vitamins, 
send for the Nopco Nutrition Guide 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Harrison, N.J. and Richmond, Calif. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
100 Front St., Harrison, N.J. 


Please send me the Nopco Nutrition Guide. 


Name 
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USE MICRATIZED VITAMINS 
AND FORGET ABOUT 
EXPENSIVE ASSAY FAILURES 


potency a problem 


The fat-soluble vitamins have made trouble for feed manufacturers 
because they oxidize and rapidly lose potency. But since the intro- 
duction of Micratized vitamins, the problem has been largely solved. 
Micratized vitamins have a high degree of stability. They can be de- 
pended on to deliver the potency called for by your formula. 


forget about assay failures 


Micratized vitamins have been proved in test after test, and the results 
are on record. Today more than 50 colleges and State experiment stations 
are using Micratized vitamins in experiments where vitamin potency 
must be certain if results are to be valid. 


Reports of a long list of experiments by independent agencies show that 
Micratized vitamins are the most stable . . . 


1. In the presence of trace minerals 
2. In the face of any humidity 

3. In spite of extreme temperatures 
4. In spite of long storage 

5. Even when pelleted 


Micratized Vitamins A and D deliver the potency specified by your 
formula right to the digestive tracts of poultry and livestock. There is 
no need to overfortify and no danger of underfortification. Digestibility 
has been proved in scores of independent tests. Dispersion is complete. 


Why take chances with today’s narrow profit margins? Fortify with 
Micratized vitamins. Their effectiveness is a matter of record. 
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Basic producers of Micratized Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products a 
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Now... you can tell, and show, your livestock growers how to STOP 
COSTLY LOSSES from these 3 diseases: atrophic rhinitis in swine, 
bacterial diarrhea (scours) in beef calves and enterotoxemia (over-eating 
disease) in sheep. You can be first to offer these newest benefits to 
customers with the right amount of AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline 
in your feeds. AUREOMYCIN is the first and only antibiotic that permits 
you to make these new disease claims on your feed tags! 


AUREOMYCIN is supplied to feed manufacturers in various types of 


AUROFAC Feed Supplements. Choose the AUROFAC that best 
suits your needs for these new feeds. —_€¥ANAMID _— 
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ATROPHIC RHINITIS 


in swine 


Atrophic rhinitis costs hog raisers 10 million dollars every year. 
Many pigs die. Those that live do poorly — become unthrifty and 
stunted . . . use their feeds inefficiently . . . are slow to reach market 
weight. NOW .. . your feeds can help stop these losses. Your feed 
tag can read: “For the maintenance of weight gains in the presence 
of atrophic rhinitis. Contains not less than 50 grams of AUREO- 


MYCIN Chlortetracycline per ton.” 


BACTERIAL DIARRHEA ous) 


in beef calves 


Losses from bacterial diarrh 

rial ea rank second am i 
losses cattle! This disease causes high death 
—unthrifty, poor-gaining calves — poor use of feed. — 


NOW -— your feeds can hel 
fe p stop these losses. Your f. 
aid in the reduction of bacterial pele 
quantity of AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline adequate 


to provide 0.1 milligram 
, . per pound of i 
fed in accordance with directions.” body weight per day when 
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R. O. Bowman Retires 


From Feed Business 


MEDINA, OHIO—After 52 years 
in the feed, seed, livestock and farm 
supply business, R. O. Bowman has 
announced that he is retiring. The 
Medina Farmers’ Exchange Co. has 
taken over the entire stock of feed 
and feed formulas from R. O. Bow- 
man, Inc. The Bowman mill will be 
closed. 

The Bowman Automobile Sales Co., 
Ine., of which Mr. Bowman is presi- 
dent, will continue to operate. 

Mr. Bowman, who is 72, has been 
one of the most widely known feed 
and supply dealers in Ohio. He was 


born in Medina County and entered 
business with his father in 1904. In 
1910 the elder Mr. Bowman retired 
and under his son's leadership the 
business continued to grow and pros- 
per. New lines were added and in 
1941 a new building was completed. 
Mrs. Bowman helped her husband in 
the business for 46 years. 

Bowman's “Facts and Fun for 
Farmers,”’ a semi-monthly farm pub- 
lication, will also be discontinued. 
This four-page newspaper enjoyed a 
wide circulation throughout the state 
and it won for “R. O.” a host of 
friends and customers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bowman's plans for 
the future are still indefinite 


Brokers 
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Atlanta, Ga. Jobbers 


Pfizer’s Sales Up 13% 
In ’55 for New Record 


NEW YORK—For the sixth con- 
secutive year sales of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., reached a new record high 
in 1955. 

A preliminary report issued this 
week indicates that last year’s sales 
by the drug and chemical manufac- 
turing firm totaled $163,794,000—an 
increase of 13% from the $145,238,- 
000 recorded in 1954. 

Pfizer’s net income also attained 
a new high of $15,326,000 as com- 
pared with $15,200,000 the previous 
year. Earnings per share of common 
stock were $2.94 on 4,960,000 shares 
outstanding. In 1954 they were $2.95 
on 4,901,000 shares outstanding. 

Earnings before taxes were up 
16%. from $22,900,000 to $26,570,000. 

The report shows an improvement 
of more than $4 million in the com- 
pany’s cash and marketable securi- 
ties position. Working capital in- 
creased approximately $8,500,000 and 
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| ment 


International 


stood at $63,384,000 at the end of 
the year. 
John E. McKeen, Pfizer president, 


| reported that all four of the com- 
| pany’s domestic marketing divisions 
| —Pfizer laboratories, J. B. Roerig & 


Co., chemical sales and agricultural 


| sales—and the international subsidi- 
| aries exceeded their 1954 sales. 


Domestic profits were up, Mr. Mc- 
Keen said, but foreign earnings were 
reduced primarily because of adverse 
economic conditions in certain impor- 
tant markets. 


USDA to Assist With 
Soybean Export Study 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
of Agriculture has announced 
that it is cooperating in a study de- 
signed to bring about a better under- 
standing of present methods of grad- 
ing, sampling and loading soybeans 


| for export. 


The Foreign Agricultural Service 


| and the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 


ice have approved a proposal by the 
Association of Seed 
Crushers to join with the association 
in studying soybean grading, sampling 
and loading at U.S. ports, and later 


| conducting a similar study when the 
| same soybeans reach European ports. 


A comparison of the condition of 


| soybeans unloaded in Europe with the 


condition of the same beans at time 
of shipment from the U.S. is expected 


| to be useful in determining possible 
| justification of 


assertions of some 
European buyers that the quality of 
U.S. soybean exports does not always 


| meet the demand of European mar- 
| kets. 


Kansas Grain Grading 


Schools Scheduled 


KANSAS CITY—Sanitation will be 
stressed at the series of 1956 grain 
grading schools which will be held in 
| Kansas during March. The schedule, 
| aS announced recently by the sponsor- 
| ing agencies, is as follows: Salina, 

March 12; Hutchinson, March 13; 
| Wellington, March 14; Parsons, March 

15; Topeka, March 16; Plainville, 

March 19; Colby, March 20; Ulysses, 
| March 21; Dodge City, March 22, and 
| Kiowa, March 23. 

The full day’s program will be re- 
| peated at each of the cities. Sponsor- 
ing the series are the grain division 
| of the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture; 
the Kansas state grain inspection and 
weighing department, Kansas State 
College extension service; Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., and the 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
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CAGE LAYER MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 44) 


Bait. The Fly Bait is scattered around 
the aisles, window ledges and else- 
where in the houses, and the liquid 
spray is applied to the droppings. 
Prior to the advent of malathion, the 
fly problem was very serious and in 
some areas cage operations were re- 
stricted near some of the larger 
cities. 


4. A problem of cage fatigue has 
been observed in battery operations, 
but I have never seen this particular 
condition among floor managed birds. 
In this condition the higher produc- 
ing birds are usually affected. They 
develop some symptoms that are typi- 
cal of rickets; that is, they go out of 
production and develop a typical ra- 
chitic lameness. There is this differ- 
ence, however, and that is that the 
bone ash, which is one of the best 
criteria of rickets, is usually normal 
in value. Egg shell texture may be 
normal, or a few thin or soft-shelled 
eggs may be produced. 

Much work has been done on this 
problem at several of the experiment 
stations and in our own research 
laboratories. Unfortunately no solu- 
tion is available even though we have 
investigated the effect of varying 
levels of calcium and phosphorus, of 
varying levels of vitamin D and man- 
ganese and some of the water soluble 
vitamins as well. This remains one 
of the problems to be solved for this 
type of operation. Usually the mor- 
tality is not high from this problem, 
and quite frequently birds will re- 
cover spontaneously while they are in 
the cages or if they are removed from 
the cages and placed on the floor. 

5. This system requires more care- 
ful temperature control. When tem- 
peratures go to extremes at the up- 
per limit such as we had in 1954, mor- 
tality was considerably higher in 
cages than it was among floor birds. 
For example, we happened to have a 
group of heavy New Hampshire pul- 
lets in cages at that time, and there 
was almost a 50% mortality among 
these birds when the temperature 
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went to 109° with high humidity. 
Similar birds on the floor suffered 
very little mortality. 

Davis at Wyoming has had very 
good results even in the season when 
the temperatures dropped consider- 
ably below freezing. Heating cables, 
of course, are used to keep the water 
from freezing when temperatures 
drop below 32°. However, in our own 
work we have experienced some de- 
crease in production when the tem- 
perature outside dropped to approxi- 
mately 10°—0° F. in a non-insulated 
or non-heated house. We need more 
information on the effects of tem- 
peratures, both high and low, on 
caged birds. 

6. More labor is required if ac- 
curate records are kept because here 
we are dealing with individual bird J 
records and not with flock records. 
It is true that flock records can be 
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kept here also, but if this is done, 
we lose the value of the information 
tor culling which I listed as one of 
the advantages. 


CULLING PRACTICES—It has be- 
come common practice, in some sec- 
tions of the country at least, to cull 
any bird that drops below 50% pro- 
duction for a period of 14 days. We 
have kept some records on 2,000 
birds, 1,000 of which were culled un- 
der this system and the other 1,000 
were not culled. These cages were 
all filled at the same time from pul- 
lets that were grown in the same 
flocks. The data in Figure 1 illustrate 
the point very clearly that we ac- 
complish nothing by culling until 
these birds have passed the eighth 
month of production and possibly a 
little later than that. After that time 
the two production curves begin to 
spread out. 

This work is substantiated by some 
data from California where the ex- 
tension service reported that nothing 
was accomplished by culling floor 
birds until they had been in produc- 


tion for approximately six months. 
Of course, when I refer to culling 
here, I am referring to culling for 
egg production only and not to cull- 
ing for disease, because it is obvious 
that that should be done continuously. 

When there is heavy culling, as 
there was in the case of the birds 
here, we are losing the difference 
between the value of the culls we sell 
and the cost of growing replacement 
pullets. When those costs are equal, 
it makes very little difference how 
severely we cull. However, when it 
is costing approximately $1.70 to 
$1.80 each to grow pullets to replace- 
ment age as it was during this peri- 
od, and culls may drop as low as 45 


Table 1—Feed Required for Mainte- 
nance and Egg Production* 


Aver. live -———— Eggs per year———— 
weight 0 100 200 300 
- Pounds of feed — 
3.0 47 7 89 
3.5 52 67 $1 95 
4.0 7 71 85 99 
5.0 65 80 94 108 
6.0 74 88 102 116 
7.0 81 96 110 124 
R. C. 


Table 2—Effect of Temperature on Production* 


70° 80° 90° 100° 
—T% —29% —58% 
Feed consumption Normal 1% -2 
Water consumption .........-+eeeneee Normal +4% +26% +35% 
Egg production ......+e+eeeeree Normal 9% -54% 
Egg weights (@MS.) 69.3 58.9 49.8 4 
Shell thickness (MM.) .32 .30 -28 .24 


*Wilson, California. 


to 50¢ or even lower, it is costing 
money to cull too severely. 

We have adopted a system now of 
culling only those birds that drop be- 
low 50% levels for at least 28 days, 
because many of the birds will have 
been in production for more than the 
minimum period of 6 to 8 months 
mentioned above. Further work wil] 
be needed to determine whether this 
is the most practical system. The 
point that has been established, 
though, is that we should not cull too 
severely. 

EFFECT OF BODY WEIGHT— 
The cage system of management has 
also emphasized the effect of body 
weight of the laying hen on her ef- 
ficiency in producing eggs. Table 1 is 
taken from the recommendations of 
the National Research Council. Here 


MANAPERK is a liquid pre-mix to be used with feeding molasses. MANAPERK 
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condensed fish solubles (with fish glandu- 
lar and liver hydrolysate added) and 
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are listed the approximate feed re- 
quirement for maintenance and egg 
production for birds of various 
weights and at four different levels 
of production. 

It will be noted that a 3%-Ib. bird 
producing at the rate of 200 eggs per 
year will require only 81 lb. of feed 
to reach this level of performance 
while a 6-lb. bird requires 21 lb. more 
feed to produce the same number of 
eggs. Therefore, we must use the 
lighter weight bird for egg produc- 
tion, provided of course, that they 
have the inherent ability to lay large 
numbers of eggs, to lay standard size 
eggs, and to continue producing them 
throughout the entire year. 

Some of our own work has em- 
phasized this point still further. One 
group of birds averaging 5.3 Ib. in 
mature body weight produced at a 
rate of 67.49% for the year, and they 
required 4.77 lb. of feed to produce 
each dozen eggs. Another group with 
a mature weight of 4.71 lb. which 
produced at a somewhat slower rate 
of 63.8%, produced eggs for 4.48 lb. 
of feed per dozen eggs. In other 
words, birds with a mature body 
weight of .6 lb. less at a slightly low- 
er rate of production produced eggs 
for over % Ib. of feed less per dozen. 
If we are interested only in egg pro- 
duction, we must use the smaller 
body size birds. 


EFFECTS OF TEMPERATURE— 
The effect of temperatures on egg 
production was mentioned above, The 
figures in Table 2, taken from some 
work by Wilson of California on the 
effect of temperature on egg produc- 
tion, water consumption, etc., are 
very enlightening from this stand- 
point. It will be noted here that when 
the temperature rises from a so-called 
normal of 70° to 100°, there is a 
decrease of 59% in feed consumption. 
At the same time, there is an in- 
crease of 35% in water consumption 
with a drop in egg production of 54%, 
a drop in egg weight of approximate- 
ly 10 gm. and also a decrease in shell 
thickness. 


This, of course, is typical of birds 
in either cages or on the floor, but it 
must be remembered that when the 
birds are in the cages, they cannot 
get away from the heat. It hits them 
from all sides. This probably accounts 
for the higher mortality we experi- 
enced in our heavy birds in cages. 


Along with this though, the in- 
creased water consumption does cause 
another problem in cage manage- 
ment. That is the watery droppings 
problem. At times, the droppings do 
become of such water consistency as 
to be an objectionable feature both 
from the standpoint of management 
and also from the standpoint of fly 
problems. 


To date there seems to be only 
two ways of handling this problem. 
One of them is to use litter in the 
droppings, scattering it over the 
droppings as they accumulate on the 
floor to absorb the moisture, or to put 
down litter as an absorbent base. The 
other is to feed a high fiber diet to 
the hens. It would seem more efficient 
to put the fiber under or on the drop- 
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FEEDING PROGRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS — The advances 
made in poultry nutrition and feed- 
ing and management are well exem- 
plified in an old letter which was dis- 
covered recently by Dr. J. Wesley 
Nelson of Nutrena Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. While going through some 
old papers, Dr. Nelson found a letter 
he had written in October, 1912, from 
his home in Mankato, Minn., to his 
father, who was out of town. Dr. Nel- 
son was eight years old at the time. 
The letter included these remarks 
about feeding and the hens the Nel- 
son family had: “ ... We gave the 
chickens all that white corn. I hope 
you won’t care. Edgar (Dr. Nelson’s 
brother) bought a nickel’s worth of 
ground corn. ... Mamma says if we 
could get 3 or 4 more hens, we might 
keep our chickens all winter and have 
some eggs. Aunt Christine said our 
playhouse would be warm enough if 
we papered the inside good and had 
some old rugs on the outside and fixed 
a window for the sun to shine in.” 


pings than it would be to pass it 
through the hen. However, both sys- 
tems are used. 


SHELL QUALITY—The matter of 
shell quality produced in cages is also 
of interest. In records kept on 200,000 
eggs during a 12-month period, we 
have the results which are reported 
in Table 3. It will be noted that the 
number of soft shelled eggs was less 
than 1%, the number broken was 
less than % of 1% and the number 
of checked eggs was 1.2%. This is a 
very creditable record for any type 
of operation. Therefore, we may say 
that there is no particular problem 
with breakage or checks in the cage 
laying operation when it is managed 
properly. 

CONCLUSION —In conclusion, I 
believe we are justified in saying that 
the caged laying operation is another 
method of handling laying pullets or 


on the floor, and if so, will that cost 
be offset by the other advantages of 
this system of management? 

Cage management has taken its 
place as another successful system of 
handling birds that are kept for egg 
production. 


No, % 
Number soft shelled ... . 1,961 
Number broken .......- 1,431 -72 
Number checked ....... 2,405 1.20 


*One year records. 


NEW FEED STORE TO OPEN 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS— A Nu- 
trena feed store will be opened here 
in March by Dick Brown, operator 
of the B&B Welding Co. The new 
store, located at 308 South Main St., 
is to be known as Brown Bros. Sup- 
ply. Bill Brown of Potwin, Kansas, 
a brother, will join the firm later. 
In addition to a complete line of 
feed, the firm will handle baby 
chicks, fertilizer and garden seeds. 
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“1942 was the year we obtained a murpnHy Franchise. 
Through the years we’ve found that because 
MURPHY’'S CONCENTRATES, MINERALS and STARTERS 
give farmers good results, our inventory turns 


over quickly. 


“And we have a better year-round feed business with 
no so-called “off season” because satisfied MURPHY 
feeders mean more good repeat sales. And we can 
custom mix with murpuy’s and give farmers just 


“Turned over our MURPHY inventory 
18 times last year.” 


what they want. 


“Then we like MurpHy’s system of Farmer-Dealer 
meetings. These meetings really get the information 
out to feeders. 


“Then there’s the MurpHy direct mail program. It 
really has been a big help to us in getting new busi- 
ness and keeping our old customers with us. 


“So when you add everything up, it sure pays me to 
be a muRPHY dealer.” 


Earl Ryder 
Denmark Cooperative Services 
Denmark, Wisconsin 


Hard-selling radio commercials on records—the same recordings MURPHY'S 

use in their national advertising—are now offered to dealers for use on their 

own local radio stations. Musicals, dramatic, and Lloyd Burlingham commer- 

cials are available. If you are interested in using these commercials to help boost your sales, 
oducts Company, 


hens which has taken its place in the 
warmer climates along with the other 
types of management. I do not feel 
that it will replace other systems of 
management. It is, let me emphasize, 
another system of management which 
has certain definite advantages but 
also a few disadvantages when com- a # 
pared with the floor type of opera- 
tion. 

The question of whether this sys- 
tem of management will be practical 
in the colder climates is one which 
remains to be answered. In my opin- 
ion, there is no reason why it cannot 
be handled successfully. I am sure 
that we can solve the problems of 
proper temperature and ventilation. 
However, I am definitely of the opin- 
ion that the extent to which this 
system of management will be used 
in the colder climates will depend en- 
tirely upon economics. In other words, 
will it cost more to provide the prop- 
er temperature and ventilation for 
these birds than it will for the birds 


write to Mr. Thomas C. Burchard, Vice President, Advertising, Murphy 
Burlington, Wisconsin. 
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This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by menufecturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the eccom- 


No. 5406—Film on 
Secours 


Progress in controlling the calf and 
pig disease, infectious scours, is de- 
picted in a new film produced by 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. The 13-min- 
ute movie, titled “Victory Over 
Scours,”’ describes treatment of the 
disease with terramycin. It was 
filmed at Pfizer’s agricultural re- 
search center near Terre Haute, Ind., 
and at a cooperating dairy and hog 
farm near the center. The film traces 
the search for effective control of 
scours and outlines the development 
of special animal dosage forms of 
terramycin at the agricultural re- 
search center. Featured players are 
a farmer and his 10-year-old son. 
Prints of “Victory Over Scours” are 
available on request. To get more 
complete information check No. 5406 
on the coupon and mail it to Feed- 
stuffs. 


No. 5407—Pallet 
Repair Manual 


Economical methods of repairing 
wooden pallets used with materials 
handling equipment in the Armed 
Forces have just been released to in- 
dustry in the form of a manual which 
is for sale for $1 through the Office of 
Technical Services, U.S. Department 
of Commerce. The report, prepared 
by the Navy, includes information on 
the 48 by 72 in. stevedore pallet, the 
48 by 48 in. pallet and the 40 by 48 
in. pallet, both the block type and 
the four stringer type. Examples of 
types of damage which cannot be 
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No. 3407—Pallet Repair Manual 
CL) No. 5408—Feed Analysis Table 
No. 5409—Grain Booklet 

(J No. 5410—Conveyor Brochure 
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penying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


economically repaired are illustrated. 
Also included is a method of convert- 
ing the 48 by 48 in. pallet to a 40 by 
48 in. pallet for use with the straddle 
type fork truck and methods of cut- 
ting the block type and the stringer 
type for adaptation to the straddle 
truck. The report is PB 111755 Pal- 
let Repair Manual, H. A. Rothe and 
M. Toscano, Naval Supply & Develop- 
ment Facility, Bayonne, N.J., April, 
1955, 34 pages. It may be ordered 
from OTS, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, price $1. 


No. 5408—Feed 
Analysis Table 


A newly revised feed ingredient 
analysis table has been published by 
the Nopco Chemical Co. Presenting 
the nutritive content of 64 common 
feed ingredients in an easy-to-read 
form, the table is intended as a basis 
for quickly computing a mill’s feed 
formulas. The figures have been 
checked to correspond with the latest 
nutritional data, company officials 
state. Feed mixers may obtain a free 
copy of the chart by checking No. 
5408 on the coupon and mailing it to 
this publication. 


No. 5409—Grain 
Sanitation Booklet 


“Meeting the Challenge of Ameri- 
ca’s New Grain Sanitation Require- 
ments” is the title of a brochure be- 
ing distributed by the Douglas Chemi- 
cal Co. The 8-page booklet deals with 
grain sanitation “in a frank, easy-to- 
understand discussion of the problems 
facing both the farmer and the com- 
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mercial elevator man,” the company 
announcement states. The brochure 
outlines the steps necessary to com- 
bat the insects that destroy thousands 
of dollars worth of grain each year, 
it is explained. A copy of the booklet 
may be obtained by checking No. 5409 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication. 


No. 5410—Conveyor 
Brochure 


The Seedburo Equipment Co. has 
prepared a 12-page illustrated bro- 
chure on its conveyors known as the 
Hytrol line. The conveyors are de- 
signed for handling bags, boxes, cases 
and cartons in the feed, fertilizer, 
grain, seed and allied agricultural 
trades. The brochure, designated No. 
H-545, is available without charge: 
Check No. 5410 on the coupon, clip 
and mail it to this publication and 
the brochure will be mailed to you. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the coupon 
and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 3840— Water conditioner for 
prevention of scale, Packard Manu- 
facturing Co. 

No. 5353—Fire alarm system, Seed- 
buro Equipment Co. 

No. 5354—Booklet on animal fat 
handling and mixing systems, Wenger 
Mixer Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5355—Bulletin on “Biological 
Test Diets,” General Biologicals, Inc. 

No. 5356—Automatic oil brooder, 
Makomb Steel Products Division, 
Globe American Corp. 

No. 68357—Hammer mill, Prater 
Pulverizer Co. 

No. 5358—Liquid and dry feeders, 
Omega Machine Co., Division of B-I-F 
Industries, Inc. 

No. 5359—Drag conveyor, Southern 
Equipment Co. 

No. 5360— Continuous feeding of 
dry materials, Omega Machine Co., 
Division of B-I-F Industries, Inc. 

No. 5861—Bulk weighing scale bul- 
letin, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 53862— Hanging feeders, Na- 
tional Ideal Co. 

No. 5868—Rumen stimulator, Cud- 
ahy Packing Co. 

No. 5864—1956 calendar featuring 
weather information, John W. Eshel- 
man & Sons. 

No. 5865—Grain sampler, Ralph C. 
Gardner & Co. 

No. 5866—Cattle and sheep wormer, 
Anchor Serum Co. 

No. 5867—Dust filter unit, Day Co. 

No. 5868 — High speed pulverizer 
bulletin, Pulva Corp. 

No. 53869 — 150-bu.-per-hour liquid 
seed treater, Panogen, Inc. 

No. 5870 — Poultry mash antioxi- 
dant, McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 

No. 53871—Automatic open mouth 
bag filling machine, Kraft Bag Corp. 

No. 5872 — 1,000-Ib. capacity lifter, 
Colson Corp. 

No. 5878 — 150-bu.-per-hour liquid 
seed treater, Panogen, Inc. 

No. 5874 — Dust collectors, Omega 
Machine Co., Division of B-I-F Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

No. 5875 — Alfalfa bale shredder, 
Winsted Roto-Matic. 

No. 5876 — Retractable curtain for 
plants and warehouses, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. 

No. 5877—Bale fork for handling 
eight to 10 bales without stacking, 
Olson Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5882—Bag packer brochure, E. 
D. Coddington Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5883—Hydraulic lift, 1,000-Ib. 
capacity, Crown Controls Co., Inc. 

No. 5884—Sales management bro- 
chure, Cappel, MacDonald & Co. 

No. 5385—Hog waterer, H. D. 
Hudson Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5886— Dehydrated condensed 
fish solubles product, VyLactos Lab- 
oratories. Inc. 

No. 5387 — Wall products, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. 

No. 5388—Booklet on safety in the 
grain milling and storage trade, Ac- 


1955 SHIPMENTS OF FEED 
IN CANADA UP 


WINNIPEG — Shipments of pre- 
pared stock and poultry feeds in Can- 
ada in 1955 amounted to an estimat- 
ed 2,727,875 tons, up from 2,677,586 
tons shipped a year ago. The yearly 
total was made up of 288,773 tons of 
primary or concentrated feeds, 1,882,- 
444 tons of secondary or complete 
feeds and 556,658 tons of other ani- 
mal feeds. The statistics were re- 
leased Feb. 24 by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 


cident Prevention Department of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. 

No. 5389 — Cage laying operation 
booklet, Vineland Poultry Labora- 
tories. 

No. 5390—Clip art books on poultry 
and swine for advertising purposes, 
John Andrews. 

No. 5391—Automatic bag packag- 
ing equipment, Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

No. 5892—Booklet on fats stabiliza- 
tion during rendering, American 
Meat Institute Foundation. 

No. 5893—In-line helical gear 
drives, Link-Belt Co. 

No. 6364 — Catalog on process 
plants, Chemical Plants Division of 
Blaw-Knox Co. 

No. 5394—22nd edition of “Profit- 
able Poultry Management,” Beacon 
Milling Co., Inc., Cayuga, N.Y., free 
within Beacon’s distributing area 
from the Virginias to Maine, exclud- 
ing western Pennsylvania and west- 
ern New York, $2 outside the area. 

No. 53895—Aluminum conveyor line, 
Oliver Corp. 

No. 5396— High-speed vibrating 
screen, Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 

No. 5397—Sifters, Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., Inc. 

No. 5398 — Antibiotic and vitamin 
product for poultry water, VyLactos 
Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 5399—Gyratory screen for dry 
materials separation, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5400—Granular grind booklet, 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 

No. 5401—CRD product container, 
Rockland Chemical Co. 

No. 5402—Grinder for handling ear 
corn, small grain, hay roughages, etc., 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 

No. 5403— Grain and ingredient 
measuring device, American Iron 
Works. 

No. 5404—Boxcar and truck loader, 
Power Curve Conveyor Co. 

No. 5405—Gas brooder, Warner 
Brooder Corp. 


Commercial Solvents 


Ups Net Earnings 


NEW YORK—Commercial Solvents 
Corp. this week announced that for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1955, con- 
solidated net earnings totaled $3,451,- 
813, well above the previous year’s 
earnings of $2,668,342. 

The earnings in 1955 were equal to 
$1.31 a share, which includes ex- 
traordinary net income of 12¢ a 
share, on 2,636,878 shares of com- 
mon stock. This compares with $1.01 
a share on the same number of shares 
a year earlier. 

Sales for 1955 were $56,623,754, 
compared with sales in 1954 of $51,- 
608,349. 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers.: . all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand | 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 


MILK PRODUCTS 
315 South Smedley St. Phila. 3, Pa. 


Whats New in Feeding 


Putting Feed Research Work 


The Nutritional Merits of 
Pelleting Calf Starters 


@C. A. Lassiter, T. W. Denton, L. D. 
Brown and J. W. Rust, University of 
Kentucky; Journal of Dairy Science, 
Vol. 38, No. 11, pages 1242-1245, No- 
vember, 1955. 


Because of the popularity of pel- 
leted feeds and the advantages found 
for pelleting swine and poultry feeds, 
these workers wished to determine 
the nutritional values of pelleting 
calf starters. 


Forty-five new-born dairy calves 
were raised to 72 days of age on a 
limited whole milk-alfalfa hay-start- 
er system. The starter consisted of 
225 lb. linseed oil meal, 540 Ib. 
crimped oats, 260 Ib. yellow corn, 225 
lb. wheat bran, 450 Ib. distillers dried 
solubles, 22.5 Ib. of Aurofac 2A. The 
starters were prepared in three 
forms: all meal, all pellet, and part 
meal and part pellet. 


When the calves were limited to 
just one type of starter, it was found 
that the physical texture of the 
starters had no significant effect on 
the average daily gain, skeletal 
growth, incidence of scours, the con- 
sumption of hay or starter, or the 
efficiency of feed utilization of the 
calves. However, the calves con- 
sumed considerably more of the all- 
pelleted starter than either of the 
two other starters. Also the con- 
sumption of the part meal and part 
pellet starter was significantly great- 
er than that of the all-meal starter. 


COMMENTS: 


One would not normally expect 
any nutritional differences in the 
starters because of the pelleting. 
However, there are points in favor 
of pelleting. It eliminates dust, which 
can at times minimize the appeal 
of a feed. Pelleting also minimizes 
waste when feeding the starter. And, 
as pointed out in this report, pellet- 
ing results in a definite increase in 
the palatability. While this did not 
have any effect on the nutritional 
values of the starter in this study, 
it is actually an important factor, 
for whenever you can increase con- 
sumption of a well balanced, prop- 
erly fortified feed, you are bound 
to increase gain and feed efficiency. 
There is very little reason for not 
pelleting a calf starter. 


Effect of Proteins of Plant 
And Animal Origin on 
Growth, Reproductive Devel- 
opment and Semen Produc- 
tion of Young Dairy Bulls 


@R. J. Flipse, J. 0. Almquist and P. 
E. Johnson, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity; Journal of Dairy Science, Vol. 
39, No. 1, pages 60-65, January, 1956. 


Since little is known of the effects 
of protein quality on the growth and 
development of young dairy sires, 
an investigation of this nature was 
undertaken. 

Three experimental groups were 
studied. Unpasteurized skim milk pro- 
vided most of the protein for one 
group, animal feed grade dried skim 
milk was used for the second group, 
and the third group received a ra- 
tion containing vegetable proteins 
predominantly supplied by soybean 
oil meal. Calves three weeks old 
were started on the experiment. 
Nine sets of twin Holstein calves 
‘were used; thus six calves were as- 
signed to each group. 


Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


Source of protein had no signifi- 
cant effect upon growth, the con- 
centration of hemoglobin, total 
serum, protein, urea, and non-pro- 
tein nitrogen in the blood, or the 
age or size at which viable sperma- 
tozoa were first collected from the 
bulls. Tests of semen quality indi- 
cated that the volume of ejaculation 
was adversely affected by the dried 
skim milk ration, and the number 
of spermatozoa per milliliter of se- 
men was increased by the liquid skim 
milk ration; initial motility, rate of 
motility, per cent live spermatozoa, 
and survival upon storage at 5° C 


were not affected by the treatment. 
COMMENTS: 

It is difficult to make a critical 
evaluation of protein quality of feed- 
stuffs with ruminants because of the 
ability of the rumen microorganisms 
to synthesize proteins and amino 
acids. It may be possible to do so 
during the early portion of the calf’s 
life—that is, prior to the time the 
rumen begins to function which is 
about two to three months of age— 
as at this time it requires vitamins, 
amino acids, and other preformed 
nutrients the same as other young 
single-stomached animals. Since the 
animals in this study were carried 
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through to maturity, no great value 
can be attached to the results. There 
is also some doubt as to the prac- 
ticality of continuous feeding of li- 
quid or dried skimmilk. 

The young dairy bull is frequent- 
ly the most neglected animal in the 
dairy herd. While most farmers take 
great pains in selecting a herd sire, 
they do not see to it that he is prop- 
erly fed so as to put him at the peak 
of his potential. 

The young bull is a rapid growing 
animal and very rarely is allowed to 
graze. These two things alone put 
him in a special category. Special 
precautions should be taken to see | 
that his carotene requirements are a, 
met’ through the feeding of good a 
quality roughage and if not in this 
manner by the feeding of a supple- 4 
ment containing vitamin A. Protein 5, 
supplements fit very well into a : 
young bull feeding program. If the . 
rumen is properly fed, so will the ani- ; 
mal be. Good feeding of the herd sire : 
is essential, for after all he is the : 
foundation of the herd. 


Advertisement 


Large Capacities and Many Equipment 


Combinations Available for Reel Scalper 


Strong-Scott’s No. 40 Reel Scalper 
is made in reel lengths of 48”, 60” 
and 72”. Capacity, of course, varies 
with the job. A 72” machine will scalp 
ground feed through a %” mesh at 
20 to 30 tons per hour. Similar high 
capacities are produced by the 48” 
and 60” machines. 


Drive can be provided with a % 


H.P. motor and a roller chain ar- 
rangement. Drive shafts are 1-11/16” 
in diameter. On request Strong-Scott 
will mount a miter gear assembly on 
the drive end for right angle opera- 
tion at nominal extra cost. A screw 
conveyor can also be mounted in 
place of the center discharge as 
shown below. 


Strong-Scott Reel Scalper 
Cuts Dust Problems with 
New, All Metal Housing 


The new, Strong-Scott Reel Scalper 
is completely encased in an all-steel 
or aluminum fabricated housing, cut- : 
ting the dust problem and increasing 
life. With this new all-metal con- 
struction you are assured the rug- 
gedness essential to long life and 
lower maintenance expense. 

Many Uses . 

Strong-Scott’s No. 40 Reel Scalper i 
has many uses. It removes all parti- 
cles either larger or smaller than 
the wanted material. It rapidly sepa- 
rates fines from pellets or crumbles; 
it removes cobs and husks from 
shelled corn; strings, rocks or other 
coarse refuse from whole grain; and 
it can be used for many other pur- 
poses. Because the screens can be 
changed quickly, without removing 
the reel, switching from one sepa- 
rating job to another is simple and 
fast. 

All Metal Construction 

The metal reel itself is clothed with 
a heavy wire mesh screen. And the 
heavy reel shaft is extended in such 
a fashion that the drive can be placed 
at either end. In designing the ma- 
chine internal ledges have been elim- 
inated to prevent infestation. This 
is an important feature because of 
the new government regulations con- 
cerning contamination. 


Removable Doors 

Another first feature of the Strong- 
Scott No. 40 All Metal Reel Scalper 
is the large, readily removable doors 
which provide easy access to the reel 
for inspection or reclothing without 
removing the reel from the machine. t 

Discharge 

The standard machine is hoppered 
to discharge material which passes 
through the mesh through a central 
opening in the bottom. Material too 
coarse to go through the mesh is dis- 
charged through another spout at the 
tail end of the machine. These two 
spouts are completely isolated from_ 
each other so no contamination can 
occur. 

The Strong-Scott Reel Scalper is 
another example of the results ob- 
tained through research and new 
product development for which 
Strong-Scott is famous. 


Strong tle. Co. 


451 Toft St. N. E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


J. H. LEFTWICH & CO., Inc. 
BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Phone HEmlock 2-8771 


Savannah, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


March 15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; sec., Russ Hay, 702 Lewis 
Bidg., Portland 4, Ore. 

March 18-19—Quad-State Conven- 
tion sponsored by Sioux City Grain, 
Feed & Seed Assn.; Martin Hotel, 
Sioux City, Iowa; sec., N. G. Nichols, 
901 Missouri River Road, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

March. 18-28 — Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Muehle 
bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” Board of 
Trade, Chicago 4, Ill. 

March 22-28 — Maryland Nutrition 
Conference for Feed Mfrs.; Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C.; chmn., 
Dr. G. L. Romoser, U. of Md., Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

March 29—lIllinois Swine Growers 


Mobile, Ala. P.O. Box 78 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Nebraska City, Neb. 


Shipments by Rail Tank Car, Truck Transports and Barge 


Distributed im Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas by 


The Tommy Thompson Co. 


PERFORMANCE 
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3617 Dryden Road @ — Fort Worth, Texas 
Telephone: WEbster 0005 


7 SUD DV. \ 
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KRAFT BAG 
CORPORATION 


i FEATURES 


| Forest Lands a 
the most | Pulp Mill r 
completely | Bleach Plant } 
‘integrated | | Paper Mill | 
‘Manufacturer Multiple Bag Plants | 
multiwall Natural Kraft Y 
4 : i Bleached Kraft J 
7 Check this chart ig Creped Kraft "4 
see Wax Laminated Kraft af 
«for yourself Asphalt Laminated Kraft WA 
j why Wet-Strength Kraft v 
Kraft Bag Water Repellent Kraft 
Stak-LOK Super Rough Kraft 
4 your supplier! Valve Bags — sewn or pasted J 
Open Mouth Bags — sewn or pasted ws 
é 1 Tell us when Flat Sewn Valve Bags 4 
we may cali Flat Sewn Open Mouth Bags J 
todiseuss your — KRAFT-lok Valve Closure v 
requirements. Creped Tape 
Gummed Tape 
Filter Cord Y 
Sewing Thread—(the only material 
we do not produce ourselves) 
1-2-3-4 Color Printing v 
Art Department v 
Bag Development and Research 


SGeneratic 
of Bay Making 
Experience 


 _Exelusive Ssies Agents 
Kraftpacker 
Open Mouth Bag 


Day; U. of Ill, Urbana; chmn., 8. W. 
Terrill, Dept. of Animal Science, U. of 
Urbana, Il. 

April 83—Purdue Egg Day; Lafay- 
ette, Ind.; chmn., David D. Jackson, 
Ind. Agricultural Extension Service, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

April 5—Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
Monroe U. May, P.O. Box 6666, Dal- 
las 19, Texas. 

April 6-7 — Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Texas, Ft. 
Worth; sec., Ben Ferguson, 614 
Meacham Bldg., Ft. Worth 2, Texas. 

April 9-11—American Assn. of Feed 
Microscopists; Deming Hotel, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; chmn., Robert C. Wor- 
nick, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

April 10-12—Council for Agricul- 
tural and Chemurgic Research; Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago; chmn., John W. 
Ticknor, Council for Agricultural and 
Chemurgic Research, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N.Y. 

April 12-14—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; chmn., Jack 
Flammer, 5935 So. Malt Ave., Los 
Angeles 22, Cal. 

April 12-18—National Fisheries In- 
stitute; 4-Most Hotels, Miami Beach, 
Fia.; mgr., Max Xavier, 1614 20th St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

April 16-17 — Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Corn- 
husker, Lincoln; sec., Howard W. 
Elm, 917 Trust Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

April 19—Illinois Feed and Nutri- 
tion Conference; Univ. of Illinois, Ur- 
bana; chmn., Dr. John H. Byers, 
Dairy Science Dept., Univ. of IIL, 
Urbana, Ill. 

April 27— Purdue Cattle Feeders’ 
Day; Lafayette, Ind.; chmn., W. M. 
Beeson, Dept. of Animal Husbandry, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

May 3-5 — Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Kansan Hotel, Topeka; 
sec., O. E. Case, 901 Wiley Bidg., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 13-14—Missouri Grain, Feed & 
Seed Assn.; Kentwood Arms Hotel, 
Springfield; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, 
Higginsville, Mo. 

May 21-22 — National Oottonseed 
Products Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Dallas; sec., John F. Moloney, 19 8. 
Cleveland St., Memphis, Tenn. 

May 23-25—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 West 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Il. 

June 4-5 — Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Hotel Commodore, 
New York; sec., Howard J. Benson, 
Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 4-5—Georgia Feed & Poultry 
Conference; Dinkler Plaza Hotel, At- 
lanta; sec., Will L. Kinard, 208 Wil- 


Branded premixes of superior 
quality. Write for information. 


HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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National Alfalfa announces... 


New Product! 


Establishing a New High Standard in 
Dehydrated Alfalfa for the Feed Industry 


Now, feed manufacturers can pack more nutrients 
THE OLD 


STANDARD per pound in their feed formulas with new Hi-N. 
National’s 70,000 tons of modern inert gas storage 
will permit year round shipping of this new de- 
hydrated alfalfa product—today’s newest ingredi- 


ent for the formulation of high nutrient feeds. 


STANDARD 23% Max. Fibre 
/ LESS FIBRE......... (23% Maximum) 
/ MORE VITAMIN A..... (125,000 “A’’) 
{/ MORE PROTEIN.............. (18%) 


Nationalize Your Feed Formulas with more nutrients per pound! Order 
National’s NEW Hi-N ... the NEW standard in Dehydrated Alfalfa. 


TO BETTER SERVE THE FEED INDUSTRY 


NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING AND MILLING. COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING e@ KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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. . Says J. T. Fitzwater, Mor. 

FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE EXCHANGE 

SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
“Our Brower Mixer has certainly been a good 
investment. We use our mixer for custom mixing 
and I would say it has increased the number of 
customers we are serving about 75% with an all- 
over feed profit increase of about 50% Jo. We have 
found the Mixer to be very conomical to operate 


and it does an excellent mixing job.” 


THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED USERS 


Mixes a perfect blend in approximately 10 minutes 
—at a power cost of 3c to 5c per fon. Above and 
below-floor models. Five sizes—mixing capacities 
700, 1,200, 2,000, 3,000 and 4,000 Ibs. per batch. 
Heavy welded steel construction—built to give 
years of trouble-free service. Many exclusive 
features for easier and faster mixing. 


30-DAY TRIAL Write for full details 


Shelly 


Shellbuilder 


liam-Oliver Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

June 6-9 — Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Sheraton, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 7-10— Canadian Feed Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sheraton Brock Hotel, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont.; reg., Herbert Hick- 
ling, Wm. Stone Sons, Ltd., Ingersoll, 
Ont. 

June 11-12 — Montana Nutrition 
Conference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chmn., O. O. Thomas, Mon- 
tana State College Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Bozeman, Mont. 


June 12-14—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Thomas Jefferson Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, 
P.O. Box 567, Montgomery, Ala. 


June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stalicop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


June 17-19—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Purdue Union Bidg., 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; 
sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 17-19—Louisiana Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; St. Charles Hotel, 
New Orleans; chmn., Clyde Ingram, 
Louisiana Extension Service, Univer- 
sity Station, Baton Rouge, La. 

June 18-21—American Dairy 
Science Assn.; Univ. of Conn., Storrs; 
chmn., W. R. Hesseltine, Univ. of 
Conn., Storrs, Conn. 


June 20-22—Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Ocean City, Md.; sec., J. 
Frank Gordy, Delmarva Poultry In- 
dustry, Inc., Selbyville, Del. 


June 28-30—Association of Southern 
Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials; 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; sec., 
Bruce Poundstone, U. of Ky. Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Lexington 
29, Ky. 

July 17-20 — American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation; Minneapolis 
Civic Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn.; 


mgr., Ed G. Gray, 521 East 68rd St., 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Aug. 7-10—Poultry Science Assn.; 
No. Carolina State College, Raleigh; 
sec., ©. B. Ryan, College Station, 
Texas. 

Aug. 10-11 — North Carolina Feed 
Mfrs. Assn.; Fort Sumter Hotel, 
Charleston, S.C.; sec., Louis Maxwell, 
Box 897, Goldsboro, N.C. 

Aug. 13-14— Wisconsin Nutrition 
School for Feed Men; U. of Wis., 
Madison; chmn., Gus Bohstedt, Dept. 
of Animal Husbandry, U. of Wis. Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 

Sept. 26-27— Michigan Hatchery 
Conference; Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich.; sec., Harry 
Hathaway, Michigan State Poultry 
Improvement Assn., East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Oct. 4-5—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M, College Station, 
Texas; chmn., J. R. Couch, Dept. of 
Poultry Husbandry, Texas Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College, College 
Station, Texas. 

Oct. 15-16 — California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno; sec., John Gil- 
more, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 14, 
Cal. 

Oct. 17-18—Assn. of American Feed 
Control Officials; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., L. E. Bopst, 
U. of Md., College Park, Md. 

Dec. 3-4—Farmers Elevator Assn. 
of South Dakota; Huron, 8.D.; sec., 
C. C. Anderson, 428 Citizens Bidg., 
Aberdeen, 8.D. 


1957 


Feb. 4-6—Assn. of Southern Agri- 
cultural Workers, Birmingham, Ala. 


HIGHEST MILK PRICES 
URBANA, ILL.—Dairy cows that 
calve in fall and winter are in heavi- 
est production when milk supplies 
are lowest and prices highest, points 
out a University of Illinois dairy 
specialist. 
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Aubrey Feed Mills’ No. 4 mill is now completed. This brand new 
mill, in addition to our three other Falls vy! mills, assures the 
great Southeast prompt deliveries of Red A 


: 


igh quality feeds. 
SINCE 1898 


@ WE ALSO OFFER COMPLETE MIXED CAR SERVICE ¢ GRAIN @ 


‘Custom Mixing / | 
Increased Our | 
Feed Profits 502\, 
with BROWER MIXER! 
MIXERS 
| 
BROWER MFG. CO., 402 N. 3rd St. Quincy, Ill. 
i AUBREY 
Shell (LOUISVILLE 4, KY. 
HALON + HOUSTON, ww 


U.S. Calf Crop Up 1% in 1955, 


Shows Sixth Successive Increase 


WASHINGTON—The USS. calf crop 
in 1955 totaled 43,001,000 head, 1% 
more than the 42,601,000 head born 
in 1954, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This is the sixth 
successive increase over the preced- 
ing year since the number of cattle 
began to show an upward trend be- 
ginning in 1949. The 1955 calf crop 
was 20% larger than the 1944-53 
average. 


The figures include both dairy and 
beef calves. 


The large 1955 calf crop resulted 
from a record number of cows and 
heifers on farms during 1955. The 
number of all cows and heifers two 
years old and older on Jan. 1, 1955, 
was 49,121,000 head—less than 1% 
larger than the number on hand a 
year earlier. Although cow slaughter 
was high during 1955, cow herds 
stayed large throughout the year to 
produce the record calf crop. 


The number of calves born ex- 
pressed as a percentage of cows and 
heifers two years old and older on 
Jan. 1, 1955, was 88%—1 percentage 
point above the previous year, and 
4 percentage points above the 10-year 
average of 84%. This figure is not 
strictly a calving rate since the Jan. 1 
inventory of cows and heifers two 
years old and older does not include 
all the heifers which gave birth to 
calves during the year. The percen- 
tage is calculated to show the trend 
in productivity over a long period of 
time. It may fluctuate from year to 
year due to variations in cow 
slaughter during the year and trends 
in breeding herd replacements. 


North Central Region 


The calf crop of 18,133,000 head in 
the north central states was 6,000 
head smaller than in 1954, but 15% 
above the 10-year average. Each of 
the east north central states showed 
fewer calves born in 1955 than a year 
earlier except Ohio. All west north 
central states, with the exception of 
Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota, showed fewer calves born in 
1955 than a year earlier. In the north 
central states, the number of cows 
and heifers on hand Jan. 1, 1955, was 
19,877,000 head—an increase of less 
than 1% from Jan. 1, 1954. The num- 
ber of calves born as a percentage 
of cows and heifers two years old and 
older on Jan. 1, 1955, was 91%, com- 
pared with 92% in 1954 and the 10- 
year average of 89%. 

The western states showed a calf 
crop of 7,266,000 head in 1955, com- 
pared with 7,056,000 born in 1954. 
Only three of fhe western states, 
Wyoming, Colorado and Arizona, 


GREATEST PULL 
FOR THE MONEY! 


W-W Permanent Magnet 
FOR FEED TABLE AND 
SPOUT INSTALLATION 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 
Dept. 311 Wichita, Kansas 


showed fewer calves born in 1955 
than in the previous year. All other 
western states reported larger calf 
crops. The number of all cows and 
heifers on farms and ranches on Jan. 
1, 1955, totaled 8,208,000 head—an in- 
crease of 2% from January 1, 1954. 
The calf crop expressed as a per- 
centage of cows and heifers two years 
old and older was 89%, compared 
with 88% a year earlier. 


South Central States 

In the south central states, the calf 
crop is estimated at 11,202,000 head, 
compared with 11,089,000 in 1954. The 
number of all cows and heifers two 
years old and older on Jan. 1, 1955, 
totaled 13,151,000 head—a decrease of 
1% from 1954. The calf crop ex- 
pressed as a percentage of all cows 
and heifers two years old and older 
was 85%, compared with 84 in 1954. 


Texas, the leading cattle producing 
state, showed 4,297,000 calves born— 
1% above the 4,242,000 head born in 
1954. The number of cows and heifers 
two years old and older on Jan. 1, 
1955, in Texas was 4,828,000 head— 
2% below a year earlier. 

In the north Atlantic region, the 
calf crop totaled 3,095,000 head, com- 
pared with 3,023,000 head a year 
earlier. The number of cows and heif- 
ers two years old and older on Jan. 1, 
1955, was 3,599,000 head, compared 
with 3,581,000 head on Jan. 1, 1954. 
The calf crop was 86% of the num- 
ber of cows and heifers two years 
old and older on Jan. 1, 1955. 

In the south Atlantic states, the 
calf crop was 3,305,000 head—about 
the same as the previous year. The 
number of cows and heifers two years 
old and older on Jan. 1, 1955, totaled 
4,286,000 head—only slightly larger 
than a year earlier. The calf crop 
was 77% of the number of cows and 
heifers two years old and older on 
Jan. 1, 1955. 
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January Farm Income 


Down 7% from 1955 


WASHINGTON — Largely because 
of lower average prices, farmers’ cash 
receipts from marketings in January 
—tentatively estimated by the US. 
Department of Agriculture at $2.3 
billion—were down 7% from a year 
ago. 

Meat animal prices were down sub- 
stantially from last year and lower 
receipts from meat animals held total 
receipts from livestock and products 
to $1.3 billion, 3% below last year’s 
level. 

Corn receipts were around $1 bil- 
lion, 12% below a year ago because 
of lower average prices and smaller 
marketings, USDA reports. 


NEW MILL OPENED 


CLERMONT, IOWA — The feed 
mill of the Clermont Co-op was 
opened Feb. 22. 


STOP 


now you can profit with feeds that hormonize 


| it’s safe—simple—efficient! Add extra advantages 
to your broiler finisher by supplementing it with 


the new ““in-the-feed” hormonizer... 
AMONE 
I P important new words 
U. 8. PATENT NO. 2,544,696 for the broiler industry 
These are the advantages you — Lipamone: a free-flowing feed 
growers by off ervng Liponized fe eed: additive for broiler finishers. 
It contains 14% dienestrol 

No extra work to do or pay for. diacetate, a feminizing hormone, 

No handling of the birds — no set-back, in corn distillers dried grains. 
no wet litter, no shock which might lead to Liponizing: the process 
increased susceptibility to CRD and other diseases. of adding LIPAMONE to feed, 

No residual hormone to cause concern. or feeding birds the ’ 

LIPAMONE-supplemented ration. 
Adding Lipamone to your feed is easy ; (TM) 6 : 
— 1 lb. of Lipamone plus 9 Ibs. of carrier 
makes 10 lbs. of pre-mix; 10 Ibs. of exten 
As -quality birds means 

oes ti 1 ton hae on finisher better sales for the grower 
~seller. and processor and profit for the 
Premium prices are being offered by manufacturer who supplies the 
alert processors who recognize Liponized broiler finisher. 
the quality features of Liponettes. 
We are urging growers to discuss Lipamone ae 
with their feed dealers. Are you fully 
acquainted with the Lipamone story? 
We'll be glad to give you complete WHITE LABORATORIES, INC. 
information and to answer your questions. Agricultural Division, Kenilworth, N. J. 


| 
| 
¢ 
ai 
You get 30% greater pull through this , 
powerful magnetic separator than with 
any comparable magnet on the market. 
‘ Whet's more, It's guaranteed forever. 
i saves you valuable down time and 
machinery damage because It snatches 
out iron particles and trash Iron from 
1 material being processed. Protective 
casing prevents breakage and keeps 
q dirt out. Avaliable hinged or sot 
hinged. Write for literatere and prices. | 
Terms usually arranged if desired. 
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WHAT EVERY FEEDER 
LOOKS FOR 


The goal of every feeder is better profits. And that 
means he must use feeds that give the best feeding value. 


Here is where Tuxedo Dealers hold the winning hand. 


For the makers of Tuxedo Feeds—long famous for 
quality — never rest on past achievements. Tuxedo 
research and testing activities are always in step with the 
advancing front of new nutritional knowledge. 


This insures that Tuxedo Feeds always provide the 
latest, proven nutritional values, with proteins, vitamins, 
carbohydrates, fats, and added ingredients—in proper 
balance for the growth, health and development needs of 
livestock and poultry. 


Tuxedo Dealers can always assure their customers that 
in Tuxedo Feeds they are getting the very best feeding 
values needed for profitable production. 


THE EARLY & DANIEL COMPANY, CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 


TUXEDO FEEDS 


FOR LIVESTOCK & POULTRY 


Our 75th Year 


POTOMAC Pure Crushed Oyster Shell For Poultry 


IS BETTER TRUCK OR 
THAN EVER CAR LOADS 


Let Us Serve Tear Shell Needs 


POTOMAC POULTRY FOOD 


KEYSER 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


LEXINGTON 
9-0774 


CUSTOM MIXES 


Vitamins — Antibiotics 
Antioxidants — Arsonic 
Trace Minerals — Coccidiostat 


ALL IN A COMPLETE PACKAGE 
\ 


—— 


FLEMING 
specialty Company, 


2205-09 THRIFT ROAD @ CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


BUY and SELL through WANT ADS | 


Rene F. Augay 


Fulton Bag Announces 


Three Appointments 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Three ap- 
pointments have been announced by 
officials of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 

Rene F. Augay has been named di- 
rector of bag materials purchases, bag 
division, by Jason M. Elsas, general 
manager of the division. Joseph L. 
Blancett has been appointed sales 
representative for Fulton in Arkan- 
sas and northern Louisiana. Edward 
Van Schassen has been appointed to 
the staff of the mills division by Nor- 
man E. Elsas, division general man- 
ager, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Augay of West Hempstead, 
Long Island, N.Y. will center his ac- 
tivities at Fulton’s New York sales 
office. 

Born in Paris, France, Mr. Augay 
was educated in France and Switzer- 
land. Following several years in the 
field of banking, he became a business 
correspondent and sales representa- 
tive, travelling extensively through- 
out Europe and the Near East. 

In 1939, he came to the U.S. where 
he was affiliated with Gillespie & Co., 
New York, as manager of their fiber 
and burlap departments. More recent- 
ly he was president of the New Eng- 
land Trading Corp., New York, hav- 
ing managed the company’s burlap 
department for the past 11 years. 

Mr. Augay is widely known in 
burlap trading circles and has been 
active in the Burlap & Jute Assn. in 
which he served as a governor for 
two years. 


Mr. Blancett was born in Jones- 
boro, Ark. He attended Arkansas 
State College and the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, St. Louis Uni- 
versity. 

After college, Mr. Blancett became 
affiliated in a sales capacity with a 
St. Louis hardware company where 
he remained until moving to Little 
Rock. There he continued in the 
hardware field and subsequently be- 
came secretary of the company for 
which he worked, prior to joining 
Fulton. 

Mr. Van Schassen, of Larchmont, 
N.Y., will concentrate his mills di- 
vision activities in the finishing of 
textile goods including bleaching, 
dyeing, printing and backfilling. He 
will be headquartered at the Fulton’s 
New York sales office. 

A native New Yorker, Mr. Van 
Schassen attended schools in Mama- 
roneck, N.Y., and later was a student 
at Pace College and Columbia Uni- 
versity. Following college, he was 
employed by one of the nation’s large 
textile mills before entering the Coast 
Guard during World War II. With 
the termination of military service, 
Mr. Van Schassen returned to his 
former position with the textile com- 


pany. 


for 
Vitamin. 
for Dry 
Vitamin 
Supplements 


“FORWARD WITH FAF ARD’ 


Headquarters for the Best in 


PEAT MOSS POULTRY LITTER 


Pure Sphagnum Moss—Light, Clean, Dry 
HORTICULTURAL PEAT MOSS 


Canadian @ German 


Available in 8 Popular Sizes: 
1-Peck Bags to 20-Bushel Bales 
Write, wire or ‘phone—we're at your service 


CONRAD FAFARD, Inc., P.O. Box 774, Springfield, Mass. 
Phone: LONGMEADOW, LOcust 7-3316 


SINCE 1906 


FARMERS FRIEND 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
all-purpose 


MINERAL FEED 


an economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


Contains important mineral elements blended with COBALT, MANGANESE, ZINC, 
BORON, IRON, COPPER, STABILIZER IODINE and other trace minerals in care- 
fully calculated proportions to supply necessary mineral! nutrition. 


Also Contains 


LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
IRRADIATED YEAST 


(Source of Vitamin Dz) 


We Sell Thru Dealers and Jobbers Warehouses from Coast to Coast 
By the TON, TRUCKLOAD, or CARLOAD 
Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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Broiler Contest Set 


For Delaware Juniors 


NEWARK, DEL. — Delaware's 
junior broiler growers—age 10 to 19 
—will get their annual opportunity 
to match feeding and flock manage- 
ment techniques with their elders, it 
has been announced by the Delaware 
Poultry Improvement Assn. 

On April 2, the Delaware Junior 
Broiler Program will get under way. 
The six top winners in the contest will 
get to display their birds at the Del- 
marva Chicken Festival in the sum- 
mer where they can be compared 
with the best that the commercial 
broilers of the peninsula can put on 
exhibit. 

Silas McHenry, University of Dela- 
ware poultry specialist, is directing 
the program for the poultry associa- 
tion. 

Each boy or girl entering the pro- 
gram starts off with 50 wing-banded 
chicks which are delivered on April 2. 
When the birds reach market age, 
each boy or girl entered chooses six 
cockerels for dressing, judging and 
displaying. Winner of the contest gets 
$25 plus a trophy. 

According to Mr. McHenry, the as- 
sociation has arranged for boys and 
girls entering the contest to go to 
training meetings and to get other 
special help and supervision in learn- 
ing to raise a good flock and keep 
good cost records. 


Feed Topics Included 


On Rutgers Program 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—New 
research findings on dairy and meat 
animal production will be featured 
in a livestock and dairy open house 
to be held in the dairy building at 
Rutgers University on March 21. 

Bruce R. Poulton, assistant pro- 
fessor of dairy husbandry, said that 
it is being planned especially for feed 
men and others who serve the dairy 
and meat animal producers. 

Following a welcome by Dean Wil- 
liam H. Martin at 10 a.m., T. E. Mil- 
liman, former research head of the 
Cooperative Grange League Federa- 
tion at Ithaca, N.Y,, will speak on 
“Where Is the Livestock Industry 
Headed in the Northeast?” Dr. J. W. 
Bartlett, chairman of the department 
of dairy industry, will describe 


GRAIN COMPANY 
3 ST. LOUIS ELEVATOR 


FIRST PUBLIC STORAGE 
SOFT FEED INGREDIENTS 


UCCESSFUL DEALERS! 
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HEDGING OFFERS 


PROTECTION 


“Headaches and Heartaches of a Live- 
stock Breeding Program.” 

The afternoon program will in- 
clude a discussion of “Antibiotics in 
Feeding Dairy Cattle, Beef and 
Sheep,” by Dr. Ralph Elliott of Led- 
erle Laboratories Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., Pearl River, N.Y., 


and “Newest Hedging im the futures markets can help SOYBEANS 
ing Livestock,” by G. . Vander josses 
b tment and Mr. Poulton. i i thod of ion. Call ‘ 


The meeting will close with a film 
showing “Feeding and Digestion in 
Ruminants.” 


charge of the Commodity Department in 
Chicago, for complete information today. 


Allied Offices Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


231 S. La Salle St. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Allied Chemi- Chicago 4, tit - 
cal & Dye Corp. has announced con- or. 1700, 
solidation of its San Francisco sales Chicago Board of Trade . 
offices in new quarters at Russ Bldg., Manette ‘Wade One Wail St. 

ew Tor 
235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4. oaaenn Principal yews New York 3 
The telephone number is Yukon and Security aa" ty Digby 4-0700 
2-6840. The change, effective Feb. 27, 


is for eight Allied operating divisions, 
including Nitrogen Division. 


THE WORLD'S FIRST SUCCESSFUL 
READYMIXED MEAT BASE RAT KILLER 


____J THAT'S OUR STORY IN A NUTSHELL! | : 
FOR THE DETAILS OF THIS AMAZING 
RAT KILLER . . . READ BELOW .. ., 


@ Solve YOUR rat problem with amazing WILNITE—the world's FIRST successful rat 
killer combining miracle WARFARIN with a MEAT base. Rats just LOVE the meot 
—treat them to a “last meal” of WILNITE! It's GUARANTEED! 


@ WILNITE'S deadly efficiency comes from the combination of appetizing meat and 
fatal poison. Exhaustive tests at one of the nation's leading universities have proven 
rats eat MORE meat in LESS time than they do grain. WILNITE licks bait shyness— 
kills FASTER! Packed in sanitary cans—no bug contamination. 


: @ Miracle WILNITE saves you money—kills MORE rats with LESS bait! No costly 
feeding equipment to buy—feed WILNITE right from the can! 


@ GUARANTEED! Try WILNITE in your building. Follow directions closely. If you're 
not COMPLETELY satisfied that WILNITE has solved 


your rat problem, your money will be cheerfully 
refunded. 


WE WANT DEALERS! 
We have an extremely attractive 
proposition to offer WILNITE dis- 
tributors in your area. Write for 
full details. 


CASE OF 24 ONE-POUND CANS 
Express Prepaid $20 


RETAIL PRICE $1 
PERCAN.... 


CORPORATION 
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OFFICERS—Walter C. Ronk, Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
was reelected president of the Grain Processing Machinery Manufacturers 
Assn. at the recent annual meeting of the organization held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago. He is pictured above on the left. Others are, left to 
right: R. R. Strong, Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, elected vice 
president; Harold Alsted, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., named to the 
board of directors, and E. P. McCreery, C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland, 
also named a director. In the second picture from the left is James P. Cor- 
coran, Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago, a convention speaker. 


Camera Views 
of the News 


002 


WINS SWIFT AWARD—Preparing to present the “Feed Sales Manager of 
the Year” plaque to H. W. King (left), Swift & Co. feed sales manager in 
St. Boniface, Manitoba, is Tom R. Colvin, general sales manager of Swift's 
feed department. Each year the award is made to the feed district sales man- 
ager who acquires the most points on the following: Percentage of feed quota 
sold, advertising activities and the amount of aid given te feed dealers in 
helping them service feeders. Salesmen in the winning district received 
desk sets. 


by 


stad Pace 
The group shot on the right shows, standing, left to right: Koert S. Voorhees, 
Universal Hoist & Manufacturing Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa, chairman of con- 
ventions and exhibitions; C. Robert Myers, Myers-Sherman Co., Streator, IIL, 
public relations committee; Mr. Alsted; George F. Thomas, Prater Pulverizer 
Co., Chicago, liaison feed school committee; Mr. McCreery, and George Sprack- 
ling, Daffin Manufacturing Co., Lancaster, Pa., membership. Seated, left to 
right, are: Raymond J. Walter, New York, secretary-treasurer; Mr. Ronk, 
and Mr. Strong. 


TOP TONNAGE DEALERS—Several Victor Feed dealers received trophies 
and merchandise prizes at a recent Crete (Neb.) Mills dealer meeting in Des 
Moines, Iowa. Pictured are Iowa territory top tonnage winners in each feed 
classification. Standing, from left to right, are Paul Stevens, Wilmer Lary and 
John Powers, all of Farmers Supply Co., Elwood, Iowa. Seated are Carl and 
Harry Sorenson of the Blair (Neb.) Flour Mills. 


TOP VICTOR SALESMEN — Victor Feed sales representatives who were 
honored by Crete (Neb.) Mills recently are shown above. Left to right are 
C. A. DeMilt, Charles Hoppe, Harold Brinkopf, George Sisson, R. T. Kernick, 
Leonard Martin, Vince Hascall and R. L. Deeringer. Awards for their sales 
efforts were made at the annual meeting of the company in Lincoln. 


WASHINGTON CONVENTION—Here are some pictures from the recent 
convention of the Washington State Feed Assn. in Yakima. In the first picture 
are some of the speakers who were on a retail training panel. Left to right, 
are Fred Trullinger, Portland (Ore.) Seed Co.; William Marsh, William Marsh 
Associates, Portland, and John Bolan of Charles H. Lilly, Seattle. Another 
feature of the convention was a panel on feed mill production, and members 
of the panel are shown in the second picture. Left to right, Eric A. Carlson, 


Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; Robert Adelman, Adelman Machinery Co., 
Seattle; John Heimovies, J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Manufacturing Co., Enterprise, 
Kansas; Curt Lindley, Centennial Mills, Inc., Seattle; Harold Herzog, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, and Oak Smith, Wenger Mixer Manufacturing Co., 
Sabetha, Kansas. W. E. Glennon, president of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., Chicago, was a featured speaker at the meeting, and he is shown 
in the third photo as he talked on producer financing. 
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DR. 


DR. SALSBURY’S SUPERIOR ADDITIVE 


For Pig and Povwltry Feeds 


YOU'LL PROFIT through increased sales and repeat business from more satisfied customers when your 
feeds contain highly effective, palatable, 3-NITRO because... 


FARMERS PROFIT. Feed containing 3-NITRO gets pigs started fast and continues to stimulate 
growth right through to market. They get fewer runts, healthier hogs, better uniform- 
ity, finer finish, lower feed costs. Controlled, exacting tests prove it! 


With 3-NITRO in your feed you can claim faster growth on less feed per pound of 
gain, on the average. 3-NITRO helps prevent losses due to scours—reduces “disease 
burden”—actually improves feeds already supplemented with antibiotics. 


POULTRY RAISERS P ROFIT,T00. chick starters, growing, and laying mashes containing 3-NITRO 
help chicks mature earlier. Pullets produce eggs up to 15 days sooner. Hens are 
better developed and have added vitality to lay as many as 12 extra eggs per bird. 


PICK UP PLUS PROFITS. simptity your problems. Use palatable easy-to-mix 3-NITRO in all your 
pig and poultry starting, growing, finishing, or laying feeds. Offer superior feeds 
containing 3-NITRO and watch your profits grow. Write for feed manufacturers 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES Chories City, lowe 


PROF en Feeds4 
Contain 
\ 
| | 
| 3 
3 
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LOTS OF READERS—The “buy—sell—swap” board maintained by Bion 
Shepard, manager of the Clinton (Conn.) Grain Co. gets a lot of attention 
from both readers and those who list items. Mr. Shepard takes the pains to 
rewrite all the items listed with a heavy pencil so that the reading matter 


will be clearly legible to customers and prospects. 


Feed Customers Like Convenience 


So Connecticut Dealer Provides 
Bulletin Board, Covered Loading 
Platform and Allied Farm Supplies 


By Al. P. Nelson 


Feedstuffs Special Writer 


When farmers come to the Clinton 
(Conn.) Grain Co. they get excellent 
service and find a lot of interesting 
displays which are slanted to their 
needs. Not only that, but Bion Shep- 
ard, manager, has his own laying 
flock of 2,500 hens, so that if cus- 
tomers want to know about poultry 
feed and management problems, Mr. 
Shepard has the experience and quali- 
fications to help solve them. 

This store is one of five retail feed 
stores in the area, owned by R. 
Davis & Sons, Inc., New Haven, Conn.; 
and Mr. Shepard has managed the 
Clinton store for many years. He 
takes pride in keeping his store neat 
and clean. Both outside and interior 
displays are outstanding and produce 
extra sales. 

The exterior displays consist of 
feeds, garden tools, tractors for gar- 
dens, latticework, fertilizers and other 
merchandise. Thus customers are ex- 
posed to the sight of a great deal of 
seasonal merchandise. 

“We've got a partly covered load- 
ing platform and this makes it pos- 
sible to display out there most months 
of the year,” says Mr. Shepard. “The 
merchandise we show gets customers 
asking questions about it, and lots of 
times a sale results. It isn’t much 
trouble to get the display out every 
morning and in at night.” 

Inside the store, Mr. Shepard has 


NORTH AMERICAN TRADING 
LARGEST IMPORTERS OF BLACKSTRAP MOLJ 
1429 WALNUT STREET 


some fine wall displays and also sev- 
eral well placed islands. He caters to 
both the volume feed customer and 
the fellow who buys up to 25 to 50 Ib. 
There are many customers of the lat- 
ter type, because parcels of land in 
Connecticut are small as are the 
farms. However, there is a great deal 
of poultry raising in the area, both 
layers and broilers. On five to 10 
acres of land many hens and broilers 
can be raised. 

The store employs five men, includ- 
ing Mr. Shepard, and there are three 
routes operating. Mr. Shepard does a 
lot of the route selling, as does one 
other man. Many poultry raisers in 
the area, for example, have standing 
weekly orders on feed and depend on 
Clinton Grain Co. to keep the bins 
full at all times. 

“We've got some laying flocks 
where there are 3,000 to 7,000 layers,” 
reports Mr. Shepard, “and some of 
these customers buy five tons of feed 
at one time. We help our customers 
with their feed and disease problems, 
and we also call on our feed manufac- 
turers’ service men now and then. 
They are always available for emer- 
gency work on poultry farms. Farm- 
ers like this type of service.” 


“Buy—Sell—Swap” Board 


In his showroom Mr. Shepard has 
a “Buy—Sell—Swap” bulletin board 


LAUHOFF’S 


TOASTED CORN FLAKES 
TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES 


Ample Supplies—Carlots, Trucklots, LCL 
WRITE, WIRE, OR TELEPHONE COLLECT 


LAUHOFF GRAIN CO. 
Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Itpaysto DISPLAY 


PILOT 


OYSTER SHELL 


PURE CRUSHED 


OVSTER SHELL 


PILOT | 


Farm and Poultry Journals. PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell 
has been Nationally Advertised for over 30 years. 


FoR POULTRY 


Through this consistent publicity, your customers know 
all about PILOT BRAND. They know of its superior, 
dependable quality—its pure, clean, 100% usability— 
its low cost per usable pound. They're told to 

“Look for the Bag with the Big Blue Pilot Wheel.” 


Cash in on this universal customer-acceptance. Always 
stock PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. And keep a couple 
of bags of PILOT BRAND prominently displayed in 
your store. That’s the way to get your full share 

of the profitable year-’round PILOT BRAND business. 


ORDER FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR—OR WRITE TO US 
FOR POULTRY { 


Oyster Shell Products Corp. 


OYSTER SHELL 11 St. Lous 8, Me. 


feed mill equipment 


for 
dependable and 


economical 
performance 


Experience is your best guide, when you 
select equipment for your feed plant. 

Many operators have found by actual 
experience that Ehrsam machinery and 
equipment does the job fast and well at 
minimum expense. Ehrsam’s continuous 
research program assures you of equip- 
ment designed to meet modern standards, 
for the most efficient, low-cost operation. 

Ehrsam sales engineers are eager to help 
you solve your planning and operating 
problems. Please feel free to call them at 
any time. 


THE J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 
ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 
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which is very neat and attractive. 
Farmers like this service and fre- 
quently read it for items to buy. 
Many also bring in items to list on 
the board. 

Mr. Shepard usually writes out any 
advertisement which the farmers 
bring to him. He uses a heavy, black 
pencil so that the lettering stands 
out clearly. In this way farmers can 
see it easily and are encouraged to 
read the items posted. 

“It is surprising how customers will 
consult that board regularly,” says 
Mr. Shepard. “They know the items 
are up to date and that means some- 
thing. You've got to keep a board like 
this clean and attractive, otherwise 
it won’t get too much attention. But 
it’s a service many farmers like and 
also expect in a feed store.” 


Extra Income 

This feed store is tapping the gar- 
den supplies market quite heavily. In 
fact its delivery trucks carry the 
copy “all garden and farm supplies” 
and this indicates how heavily the 
store features garden items. This part 
of Connecticut has many urban 
dwellers who have one fourth to two 
acres of land. On such plots of ground 
they have extensive lawns, gardens 
and some orchards. The owner of 
such a piece of ground needs seeds, 
fertilizer, insecticides, spraying ma- 
terials, garden and lawn tools, peat 
moss, and he may also have one or 
two dogs and other pets. 

The Clinton Grain Co. carries all 
the above items, in addition to power 
mowers and small garden tractors. 
Because there are sO many people 
who have need of garden supplies, it 
pays to try to capture a share of this 
market, declares Mr. Shepard. 

“There is no reason why a feed 
store in a congested area like this 
cannot get the major ‘share of this 
business,” says Mr. Shepard. “It fills 
in very well, and people naturally ex- 
pect an alert feed and grain store to 
handle such items. We find our dog 
food and accessories, too, sell very 
well. The number of pets appears to 
be increasing in this area.” 

Mr. Shepard says that his own 
poultry operation on a 12-acre tract 
of land helps him to sell more feed. 
He is constantly familiar with lay- 
ing hen management and is able to 
advise his customers authentically. 
He raises about 2,500 laying hens an- 
nually, and takes care of the feeding 
himself, morning and night. In addi- 
tion, his son Bion, Jr., age 16, and 
daughter, Dorothy, 12, usually do all 
the egg grading and other chores. 
Mr. Shepard has been raising laying 
flocks for more than 10 years and 
finds that it is a profitable family 
enterprise. 

This store has a large selection of 
fertilizer, insecticide, feed and other 
folders end customers take and read 
many of them. Quite a number of 
people who have small flocks and 
gardens like to educate themselves 
on new products and have the time 


Set 


AIDS FOR POULTRY 
Hilltop Laboratories 


FINE QUALITY CANE 


BAY OU 


823 PERDIDO STREET 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


PHONE RAymond 0618 


to do this studying. The circulation 
of these sales folders among so many 
customers stimulates extra sales for 
this feed firm. 

Newspaper advertising of the Clin- 
ton Grain Co. is usually done in a co- 
operative ad with other stores of 
R. Davis & Sons, Inc. The organiza- 
tion also does some direct mail ad- 
vertising, with the aid of feed and 
other manufacturers. 
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Robert Mill Retires 


CHICAGO—Robert C. Mill has re- 
tired from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture after more than 41 years 
of service in the grain division. He 
was inspection supervisor in charge 
of enforcing provisions of the US. 
Grain Standards Act prior to his re- 
tirement. 

Mr. Mill has been succeeded by 
Howard H. Woodworth, who has been 
transferred here from the grain in- 
spection service at Beltsville, Md. 


Specialist Advises 
Holding Down Protein 


MADISON, WIS. — Dr. Milton 
Sunde of the University of Wiscon- 
sin poultry department says that one 
way to help keep egg production 
profitable is to lower the pre-laying 
cost for each bird. And, he says, hold- 
ing the protein in the pullet ration 
to 15% while they are growing will 
reduce this cost. 

This will cut feed costs for the first 
20 weeks from 85 to 70¢ a bird, Dr. 
Sunde says. 

He says the lower protein diet 
doesn’t hurt egg production or in- 
crease the amount of feed used per 
dozen eggs. Eggs will still hatch all 
right, too, according to the Wisconsin 
specialist. He goes on to say that pel- 
lets on the low-protein rations are 
usually smaller than they should be 
at housing time but that by 28 weeks, 
they are up to size. 

In his comments on this subject, 
Dr. Sunde notes that most hens lose 
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value during the laying year. It’s 
common to have $2.50 invested in a 
pullet when laying starts and to sell 
her for only 50¢ at the end of the 
season, he continues. Good egg pro- 
duction must make up the $2 loss. 
If a hen lays 180 eggs a year (15 
doz.), each dozen must pay for about 
13¢ of this drop in value. 
But/another way to help keep egg 
operations profitable is to lower the 
$2.50 pre-laying cost, Dr. Sunde 
notes, commenting on the ration. 


Douglas Issues Data 
On Grain Sanitation 

NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO.— 
Douglas Chemical Co., North Kansas 
City, Mo., has issued a new 8-page 
booklet dealing with grain sanitation. 
The booklet is entitled, “Meeting the 
Challenge of America’s New Grain 
Sanitation Requirements.” 

Problems facing both the farmer 


and the commercial elevator man are 
discussed in the booklet. 


if you are looking for 


A HIGH QUALITY 


PROTEIN REPLACEMENT 
FOR ANIMAL Feeds... 


OR 


A WAY TO INSURE YOUR 
SUPPLEMENT AGAINST 
“APPETITE FAILURE” 


Send for your free copy 
of this new booklet... 


The lowa “Economy Supplement” 


The new TORAFEED booklet includes complete details about the revolu- 
tionary new Economy Supplements reported on at lowa State College. In 
this and other supplements Plasmolized TORAFEED has been added to in- 
crease roughage conversion, lower feed cost of gain and stimulate and 


maintain appetite. 


TORAFEED is primary grown Torula Yeast, processed 
exclusively for the feed and allied industries. It is the 
product of 70 years of Red Star research and develop- 
ment in the field of fermentation and nutrition. 


Red Star Yeast & Products Company 
Dept. F-3-10, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


The Story of Torafeed.” 


Please send me booklet entitled “The 2 heaviest Ibs. in a ton of feed, 
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“NEW LEADER’ BULKMASTER 
DAIRY FEED BODY 


: 


Developed and designed by many years of successful manufacturing of the 
“World's Most Complete Line of Bulk Material Delivery Equipment." 


@ Hi-Molasses Dairy Feed unloading a specialty. Can 
be used equally well for other feeds. 


@ Oscillating conveyor hydraulic driven. Special de- 
sign oscillating conveyor ‘'flows'’ the feed into the 
unloading system. Eliminates augers, chain or belt 
conveyors. No wear makes replacement unnecessary. 


@ Unloading augers hydraulic driven. Equipped with 
special controls, eliminating all possibility of dam- 
age such as is possible with gear and mechanical 
drives. 


@ Simplicity of design. Gives you an all time low in 
operating costs and maintenance. 


@ Unloading available either to the rear as shown or 
side of the body if required. 


@ Ease of operation. All operating controls located 
for operator's convenience. 


@ Unloading Rate. Only a matter of minutes depend- 
ing on material. 


@ Body designed and sides sloped for efficient flow of 
material, eliminating bridging. 


BULKMASTER with 
Full Hydraulic Control 


Write TODAY for FREE 
Circulars! 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
oy as D Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, 


Manufacturers of The World's Most Complete Line of Spreaders 
and Bulk Material Delivery Equipment 


WE’LL GET YOU THE CUSTOMERS 


A strong, year around advertis- 
ing program keeps FLORIDA 
CITRUS PULP before Dairy- 
men from Maine to Florida. This 
program is designed to pull in- 
quiries which are passed along to 
Dealers. 


FLORIDA CITRUS PULP isa 
carbohydrate concentrate that is 
really selling and the demand 
is growing. You can add FLOR- 
IDA CITRUS PULP to your 
line with confidence, knowing 
that it has an outstanding cus- 
tomer acceptance necessary for a 
good money maker. Write today 
for information on a Dealership. 


P.O. BOX 1459, WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA | 
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Midwest Suffers 
In Change of Egg 
Marketing Patterns 


CHICAGO—A significant change in 
the marketing patterns for shell eggs 
has occurred in the last 25 years, 
with the Midwest losing considerable 
ground, it is pointed out by Charles 
E. Hughes, Armour & Co. marketing 
specialist, in a recent article ‘in 
Armour’s Analysis. 

A quarter-century ago California 
rail-shipped thousands of cases of 
eggs annually across the country to 
the New York market—but no more. 
The build-up of human population, 
jumping 49% between 1940 and 1950 
alone, has transformed the Pacific 
Coast region from one of surplus 
production to something that hovers 
on the deficit side. 

Population in the North Atlantic 
states increased’ 9% during the same 
decade. This growing consumer mar- 
ket encouraged a build-up in num- 
bers of hens and pullets on farms, 
Mr. Hughes points out. The North 
Atlantic states showed an 85% in- 
crease in hen and pullet numbers be- 
tween 1925 and 1955, while the west- 
ern states registered a 38% gain. 

The total production from this in- 
creased poultry population was aug- 
mented by the rising productivity 
per bird, with the U.S. average jump- 
ing from 112 eggs in 1925 to an 
estimated 187 in 1955. This more 
than took care of the growing con- 
sumer market for eggs, and offset 
the decline in shipments from the 
Far West. 


Midwest Falls Behind 


Although the human population 
between 1940 and 1950 increased 
somewhat in the Midwest (14.2% for 
the East North Central and 4% for 
the West North Central states), this 
rise was not rapid enough to make 
up for the vanishing coastal markets. 

The Midwest still supplies some 
eggs for both coastal areas, but the 
midwestern producer has to buck the 
twin obstacles of high transporta- 
tion costs and quality deterioration. 
One saving factor, according to Mr. 
Hughes, has been a virtual status 
quo in the number of hens and pul- 
lets on farms between 1925 and 1955 
in both the East North Central and 
West North Central states. 

“Few people are fully aware, even 


yet,” writes Mr. Hughes, “of the 
impact of all these changes on the 
midwestern egg market. Prior to 
1945, an estimated 65% of the eggs 
sold on coastal markets came from 
midwestern flocks, while today the 
percentage has slumped to between 
15 and 25%. 


“This has left the midwestern states 


PUZZLED 


Over Fortifications 
and Formulas? 


PERPLEXED 


About Tags and 
Registrations? 


GET HAPPY... 


Let ULTRA-LIFE 
Take The Load 
From Your 
Shoulders! 


Yes, let ULTRA-LIFE take a load 
from your shoullders. The oprofit- 
proved Ultra-Life Program is a com- 
plete program for the feed manufac- 
turer: Ultra-Life Vitamin — Trace 
Mineral products for feed fortifica- 
tion, free formula service, free tags 
and registration help. And no one 
needs to tell a feed manufacturer 
how costly tags are, and the head- 
aches involved in making up regis- 
trations. Ultra-Life furnishes you 
tags free of charge, and prepares 


registration papers for you. 

Why not get the facts about ALL 
the helps of the Ultra-Life Program? 
Write today. We will be glad to send 
you full details, 


MODEL 
come? 
HYTROL 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES 


* Light Weight sturdy con- 
struction 


No Lifting Required=toading 
end comes down te 


Reversible ot flip of switch 


Folds in Half for easy sterage: 


Handles Bags, Boxes, Carte 
wp, down or horizontally 


HANDY ALUMINUM 
CONVEYOR 


7 HZ 
10-21 


Completely Portable 
Set it where 
you need it! 


Take it along with you in your truck—use it in 
a stairway or in a box car. The Seedburo Model 
“R”, lightweight and handy, Aluminum Hytrol 
Conveyor is built for complete por 
handling and a long life of efficient, low-cost 
service. Attachments available include hydrau- 
lically operated adjustable undercarriage and 
a gravity feeder section. Be sure to write for 
literature and prices. 


| “Werld’s Leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 40 Yeors” 


rtability, easy 


(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
«Dept. FS-3 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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in somewhat of a dilemma. Through 
more diligent quality efforts and en- 
forcement of egg laws, they can hold 
onto what remains of their out- 
side markets, or even increase it a 
trifle. However, the bulk of their 
shell eggs must be sold in midwest- 
ern egg markets, and these markets 
can’t absorb the surplus of spring 
production.” 


Shipping Revolution 

There has also been a shipping 
revolution, according to Mr. Hughes, 
with profound changes having oc- 
curred in the means of transporting 
shell eggs from buyer or wholesaler 
to the retail markets. Eggs are 
moved today largely by truck. Prior 
to World War II it was mainly a 
rail operation. 

The reasons, according to Mr. 
Hughes, are several. Most important, 
hauling time is cut by an average of 


25 to 30%. And on a long haul, like 
between midwestern points and Mi- 
ami, Fla., the running time is re- 
duced from six to seven days to only 
four. 

Another reason, he says, is the 
maintenance of improvement in truck 
design to insure quality. The trade 
now has insulated trucks which are 
cooled to 50° F. or lower by ice or 
motor-driven fans in summer and 
warmed to between 35 and 40° dur- 
ing extremely cold winter weather. 
Experimental humidity controls are 
in limited use. 

Still another reason is flexibility. 
For example, a truck can make two 
or three pick-up stops and an equal 
number of deliveries all in a day or 
so. It can pull right up to the dock 
of an egg customer. When rail-ship- 
ping, a truck would still be needed 
to unload the car on the siding and 
haul to the customer’s establishment. 
And this involves extra handling. 
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innesota 


MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL COMPANY | SUmet 


25—44th Ave. N.E. * Minneapolis 21, Minn. 


Manufacturers and 
dealers everywhere use 
Minnesota 36% meal or 
pellets. Extra protein 
sharpens appetites, boosts 
production. Wire, write 
or phone for latest 
quotes. 


There’s a QUALITY DIFFERENCE 


8-9011 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


These KELLY ouPLE machines work together 
give you extra 


ELECTRIC TRUCK HOIST — 


Designed to unload trucks in less time and with less power .. . and x | 
4 ruggedly constructed to assure trouble-free performance and long life | Z 
... the Kelly Duplex Electric Truck Hoist brings top speed, efficiency ‘ 2 : 
and economy to your grain handling operation. BS { ‘ 
All welded steel construction, tough steel cable, heavy duty motor =} * { ‘ 
and special gearing combine to lift loads with absolute ease and safety. ae . ; 
Positive action switch controls all raising and lowering—lifts : ¥ 
truck to any height up to 15 feet, stops operation instantly at any if 
point, holds truck at desired angle for any length of time. , 
The entire hoist moves freely on an overhead steel track (so flanged that eB 
wheels cannot “jump the track” regardless of stress) . . . can - 
easily be positioned for unloading into any number of dump sinks. q 
' Available in any width and powered to meet your requirements, the | 
} Kelly Duplex Electric Truck Hoist is made to fit perfectly into your plant | 
setup. Mail card for full details. 1 
f As grain dump drags . . . as conveyors... as feeders for hammermills, corn y 
, shellers or other machinery—Kelly Duplex Chain Drags are unsurpassed for : 
" Double Chain Drag with =i steady, even delivery of grain and ear corn. Single chain drags have V-trough : 
construction—choice of wood or steel box. Double chain drags are made 
This machine is grain-tight—has entirely of welded steel—ore available with 12”, 16", 20” or 24” wide beds. N 
flared side boords for extra capacity. All drags can be made in any length with either single or double gear reduction nd 
& cr. . .. can be powered by motor or belt drive . . . and can be furnished with vari- 
= C _ able speed control. Mail card for full details. 
CLIP ALONG THIS LINE... FOLD OVER. FASTEN . . . AND MAIL TODAY! 
FIRST CLASS 4045 The Duplex Mill & Mfg Co. Twin Molesses Mixer Vertical Feed Mixer 
72142 Springfield, Ohio Screw Eleveter Forced Air Corlonder 
Yes, I'm Interested in the KELLY Corn Sheller with Blowers Corn — 
SPRINGFIELD, DUPLEX machinery checked ot the Pithess Corn Sheller Grain Blower 
tight. Please send me full infor- 
VIA AIR MAIL on these machines withour Gum Shell Gorn 
any obligation. Magnetic separetor Attrition Mitt Stower 
BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE Cora Gutter ond: Bag Cleaner 
No postage necessary if mailed in the United Stotes — Complete ine Catalog 3 
yc —POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— : 
Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company é 
| & = 3 ar. STATE 
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Feed Service Bulletin Board 
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Lean Hogs Can Grow Fast 


Recent figures from an _ [Illinois 
swine herd improvement association 
show that lean hogs will grow as fast 
as fat hogs. 

G. R. Carlisle, extension livestock 
specialist at the University of Illi- 
nois, reports that among the hogs 
that members of this association 
weighed and measured backfat were 


Helpful Notes on Feeding 
and Management for Feed 
Men and Their Customers 


73 boars and gilts in two herds, one 
purebred Hampshire and the other 
purebred Chester White. 

The boars were divided into one 
group that weighed 220 lb. and more 
at 180 days and another that weighed 
less than 220 lb. The gilts were divid- 
ed on the basis of whether or not 
they weighed 210 Ib. at 180 days. 

The heavy-weight boars that aver- 
aged 237 Ib. at 180 days had an av- 


erage backfat probe of 1.29 in., while 
the group of smaller boars averaging 
202 lb. at 180 days had an average 
backfat probe of 1.37 in. 

In the two groups of gilts, the 
heavy animals averaged 223 lb. at 
180 days and measured 1.56 in. of 
backfat compared with 1.54 in. for 
the lighter group that averaged 191 
lb. at 180 days. 

Mr. Carlisle points out that the 
backfat measures were not greatly 
different and that the fastest grow- 
ing hogs were just as lean as the 
slower growing animals. 


Selecting Chicks for Layers 


Since the general purpose chick- 
en is out of the picture now, Dr. 
W. F. Krueger of the Texas A&M 
College poultry department suggests 
that a poultryman select birds to 
produce market eggs, hatching eggs 
or broilers. 

Here are some things he suggests 
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PHOSPHATE 


CDP is the lowest-cost, 
quality phosphorus product available. 
All of the phosphorus in CDP is 

biologically useable. 


Repeated nutritional evidence 
establishes CDP as the best 
phosphorus supplement. 


You can be assured of continual 
supply and uniform quality 

in highly available phosphorus- 
low fluorine CDP. 


TWO GRADES to Meet Your Requirements 


17% P Grade 


14.5% P Grade 


Phosphorus, Total 
Calcium (%), Total 
Fluorine (%), Total 


17.0% min. 
34.0% min. 
0.17% max. 


14.5% min. 
34.0% min. 
0.145% max. 


Let us figure the cost of CDP Delivered to Your Plant 


- A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INCORPORATED | SD} 


a poultry producer should look for 
in selecting a good market egg strain. 

1. Select a strain that lays white 
eggs because that is the mark>t 
preference in Texas. 

2. A strain or cross should ave - 
age around 240 eggs or more pe. 
year. 

3. Select birds that lay eggs of 
reasonable size. Texas markets like 
a large egg weighing around 24 to 
25 oz. per dozen. 

4. Select a strain that has good 
livability. Good living strains and 
crosses are available. 

5. Select those birds that will 
weigh from 3% to 4% Ib. when 
grown. Feed is 60% of the bill. 

6. Get hens that lay eggs with a 
lot of thick white, and also as free 
of blood spots as possible. 

Texas has many good breeders and 
it should be only a matter of some 
checking around to find the strain 
or cross to meet these requirements, 
Dr. Krueger says. 


Feed Wastage Is Costly 


No feed can produce the degree 
of efficiency its particular formula- 
tion merits when management prac- 
tices permit feed wastage at the 
hoppers, according to Dr. L. N. Gil- 
more, Maritime Milling Co., Inc., 
writing in a company publication, 
Mari-Times. 

Even a small amount of feed loss 
that seemingly goes on unnoticed 
for extended periods can result in 
significant differences in returns over 
feed cost and may place the par- 
ticular feed a dealer is selling in a 
bad light. 

Dr. Gilmore points to a University 
of Maryland experiment in which 
feed wastage was correlated with 
different levels of mash as placed in 
the hoppers at feeding time. Here 
are the results: 


White New 
Feed in Leghorns Hampshires 
hoppers % wasted % wasted 
Full 45 29 
% Full 15 7.4 
% Full 4.9 2.1 
% Full 2.0 1.3 


According to the Maryland data, 
Dr. Gilmore says, a practice of 
“half-full filling” of hoppers can pro- 
duce significant monetary losses 
through feed wastage and can dim 
the actual efficiency of the feed to 
the point of entertaining skepticism 
and perhaps rejection. 

Let us take the case of a feeder 
of “broiler” chicks who practices fill- 
ing hoppers to the half-full mark, 


Also available 
in 25 |b 
useable pails. 


55% MILK SOLIDS 
VITAMIN A 
VITAMIN D 
VITAMIN Bi 2 

Plus Antibiotic Feed 


Esser rients i 
COMPARE THE PRICE —No wonder 
more dairymen are changing to 
Calf-Pab. No calf feed can give 
better calves—yet Calf-Pab costs 
less to feed. 
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atchfords 
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_ Col. DePass writes: 


he says. Let’s say that at marketing 
time his birds averaged 3.2 ib. and 
that, according to the actual record 
of feed hauled into the pen or pens, 
figured out to constitute an average 
consumption of 8.5 Ib., equivalent to 
2.66 lb. of feed consumed per pound 
of live weight. If a 21% wastage 
prevailed, each bird actually con- 


NOW THRIVES IN MISSISSIPPI " 
Swahili’s Jeff Davis is a Rhodesian Creep Ration Is Aid to Lambs or Veneer All Plastic 


Ridgeback Lionhound imported from 
South Africa by M. B. DePass, Col., 
U.S.A. (retired) of Waveland, Miss. 
In Africa, these dogs are used in 
big-game safaris to bay lions for 
the hunter. This hound was awarded 
two champion challenge certificates 
in Africa, and won four first prize 
awards, miiscellaneous class, in 
Southern state dog shows in 1954. 
“When return- 
ing from Africa recently with six 
Rhodesian Ridgeback Lionhounds, I 
doubted that I was ‘wise. They had 
been raised on fresh, raw beef, 
which I could not afford in America. 
Vitality Meal and Kibbled Biscuits 
have solved my problem. A litter 
— in late March is the best 
yet (Letter on file) 
FEED VITALITY KIBBLED BISCUITS MOIS- 
TENED (NOT SOAKED) OR DRY. NEVER 
GET GUMMY . . . WON’T MUSH UP. 

@ A VITALITY DOG FOOD FOR EVERY NEED 
@ SUPER-IRONIZED AT NO EXTRA COST 


See Your Vitality Dealer or wirte 


VITALITY INC. 
250 West 87th Street Chicago 20, 


WE NEVER WASTE 
aN 


CALCIUM FOOD |! Ano 


Whenever you see a 
hen eating EGGSHELL 
BRAND Oyster Shell 
she's getting calcium 
she needs for firm, 
smooth - textured egg 


sumed 8.32 lb. of feed and the ac- 
tual efficiency of feed utilization is 
2.6 rather than 2.66. Projected to 
1,000 birds actual feed consumed 
would equal 8,320 lb. rather than 
8,500 Ib., indicating wastage of 180 
lb. of feed. 

Now, he continues, let us take the 
case of 1,000 layers that are wast- 
ing 2.1% of their feed, and let’s as- 
sume the records show feed placed 
in hoppers averaged 60 lb. per bird 
from which 15 doz. eggs were pro- 
duced. This is equivalent to 4 lb. of 
feed per dozen eggs gathered. Based 
on a calculated wastage of 2.1%, 
each bird actually consumed 58.74 
lb. (a loss of 1.26 Ib.) that indicates 
an actual production of a dozen eggs 
for each 3.92 lb. of feed consumed. 
Projecting to 1,000 layers, the loss 
through wastage equals 1,260 Ib. 

Dr. Gilmore urges that feed deal- 
ers reduce this wastage by encour- 
aging the use of one or more extra 
hoppers in each pen and prevailing 
upon each feeder to keep the feed 
level below the half-full mark. 


A Purdue University extension 
sheep specialist, Henry Mayo, rec- 
ommends that lambs’be given access 
to a creep ration when they are 
10 days old. Lambs have their teeth 
by that age and are able to con- 
sume such a ration. 

Creep feeding, according to Mr. 
Mayo, will help give lambs born be- 
fore March 1 an excellent chance to 
become money-making, market-top- 
ping, 80 to 100 Ib. animals by July 1 

Many farmers separate ewes that 
have given birth to lambs from those 
that have not lambed in order that 
feed for the mother ewes can be in- 
creased. This extra feed will enable 
the ewes to give more milk—the 
key to fast-gaining lambs. Mr. Mayo 
says lambs gain in proportion to the 
amount of milk they receive. 

Lambs born eight weeks before 
pasture should weigh 50 lb. by the 
time the pastures are at their peak. 
At that time they can utilize the 
pasture plus the extra milk from 
their mothers, the Purdue specialist 
states. 

+ 


Graded Cattle Sell for More 


Feeder cattle command better 
prices if they’re graded into uniform 
lots before being offered to buyers, 
according to Paul S. Pattengale, ex- 
tension livestock specialist at Colo- 
rado A&M College. Most feeder cat- 
tle buyers look for uniformity in 
both type and size, he says. Failure 
to sort feeders according to buyers’ 
wishes may result in a lower price 
for the entire lot. 
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Economist Outlines 
Cattle Numbers, 


Price Situation 


URBANA, ILL. — Price advances 
for beef cattle are not likely until 
after Easter, according to Prof. L. H. 
Simerl, agricultural economist at the 
University of Illinois. 

Surveying the general cattle situa- 
tion outlook, Prof. Simerl says the 
recent situation is much the same 
as a year ago. Numbers of cattle on 
farms and in feedlots are just about 


the same, in proportion to population, 
as they were a year ago. 

So far this year, he continues, 
farmers have marketed cattle faster 
than they did in the same weeks last 
year. During the first six weeks of 
1956, beef output was up 10% from 
a year earlier. 

The more rapid rate of marketing 
this year is in line with the report 
of cattle on feed on Jan. 1. That re- 
port showed that farmers had 2% 
more cattle in feedlots than a year 
earlier, the cattle were heavier, and 
farmers intended to market them 
earlier than last year. 

Large market supplies, plus re- 
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Distributed in Nebraska, Fansas, 
Missouri and Eastern Colorado by: 
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Company 
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stricted demand during Lent, seem 
likely to postpone price advances un- 
til after Easter, Prof. Simerl] said. 
Reviewing and backgrounding the 
cattle situation, he brought out these 
points: 
Increase Is a Surprise 
Cattle numbers crept up 1% during 
the past year. The increase, though 
small, came as a surprise, since farm 
statisticians had thought that the 
large slaughter in 1955 had checked 
the climb in numbers that began 
back in 1950. With cattle numbers at 
another new high, we can expect 
beef production in 1956 to equal or 
exceed the record output of 1955. 
The USDA reports cattle on farms 
Jan. 1 at 97,465,000 head. This num- 
ber is almost a million more than 
the revised estimate of 96,592,000 
head on farms a year earlier. (New 
information, available from the 1955 
Census of Agriculture, caused the de- 
partment to raise its estimate for a 
year ago by over a million head.) 
Cattle numbers in the U.S. tend to 
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GRINDS FEED FINER 
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finer in the gizzard. Finer grinding of feed releases more 
nutrients from the grains and grasses that birds consume. 


BETTER USE OF FEED 


Because GRAN-I-GRIT releases extra nutrients from feed, 
birds get more body-building nourishment. Pullets develop 
bigger, stronger and faster with less feed and when in produc- 
tion they produce the same number of eggs with LESS FEED 
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These extra nutrients also help speed the growth and feed 
conversion of broilers. Faster growth and quicker marketing 
of broilers mean better profits. 


USED BY LEADING POULTRY BREEDERS 


Leading poultry breeders and Top commercial egg producers, 
use and recommend GRAN-I-GRIT. They know from experi- 
ence how GRAN-I-GRIT helps improve livability of chicks, 
growing stock and layers, and how GRAN-I-GRIT’s New King 
Size Feeder Pack is unbeatable where birds are separated into 
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GFDNA MEETING SET FOR 


SEPT. 9-11 


CHICAGO—The sixtieth anniver- 
sary meeting of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. will return to 
the city in which the first meeting 
was held in 1896. This year’s meeting 
will be Sept. 9-11 at the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Reservations may be 
made directly with the hotel or with 
John C. Bowden, secretary-treasurer 
of the GFDNA, 100 Merchants Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


run in waves or cycles. Farmers build 
up their herds for 5 to 10 years and 
then sell off. Beef production is low 
during the build-up years; then it in- 
creases sharply when farmers in- 
crease their sales of cattle. 

The present build-up of cattle 
numbers began in 1949. At the be- 
ginning of that year, farmers and 
ranchers had only 76,830,000 cattle 
and calves. During the seven years 
since then, farmers have increased 
their herds by 21 million head, or 
27%. 

Output of beef and veal shrank to 
9.9 billion pounds in 1951. In the four 
years to 1955, it increased to 15.3 
billion pounds, or 54%. 


While our beef supply jumped 54% 
in four years, the population crept 
up only 7%. The supply of beef and 
veal was only 62 lb. per person in 
1951, but it was up to 91 Ib. in 1955. 


The small supply of beef in 1951 
came at the time of the inflation that 
was associated with the Korean War. 
Beef cattle sold for $30 to $40 cwt. 
and even higher. 

The big jump in beef output came 
in 1953. Cattle prices hit the skids 
as markets climbed 20, 25 and 30 
percent over year-before levels. The 
year 1954 was a good one for cattle 
feeders, and the favorable price con- 
tinued into early 1955. Then further 
increases in beef supplies, plus more 
competition from pork, eggs and 
poultry, sent cattle prices on a dewn- 
ward trend. 


Beardstown Mills Co. 
Holds ‘Turkey College’ 


BEARDSTOWN, ILL.—Three hun- 
dred thousand turkeys were repre- 
sented at a meeting of turkey grow- 
ers recently as the annual Critic 
“Turkey College” was conducted by 
Beardstown (Ill.) Mills Co. Nearly 
100 turkey raisers from Illinois, Iowa 
and Missouri were present, discussing 
and studying the “ways and means” 
of improving turkey production. 

Highlight of the meeting, following 
a turkey dinner at the evening ses- 
sion, was the presentation of certifi- 
cates of merit and special plaques to 
individual turkey growers The awards 
were made on the basis of records 
submitted to the Beardstown Mills 
Co. and judged by a staff from the 
University of Illinois. 
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Ask the 
MERCK MAN 


Whether it is a problem in mixing microingredients or 
giving your formulation the advantages of recent dis- 
coveries, the Merck man is a good man to know. He can 
place at your disposal Merck’s vast research and produc- 


tion facilities—and hundreds of man-years of technical 
service experience in dealing with micronutrients and 
therapeutic agents in feeds. Get the Merck man in on 
your problems the next time he calls, or contact him 
through the Merck sales office nearest you. 
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Rations Fed During Periods of 


Stress Need Higher Vitamin Content 


Moving, debeaking, pelleting, vaccination, 
parasites, extremes and sudden changes of 
temperature, disease symptoms like fever, 
diarrhea and poor appetite—all these situations 


increase the vitamin requirements of poultry. Any 
high-level antibiotic ration used to guard health 
during stress should contain therapeutic vitamin 


levels . . . especially the B vitamins in amounts 
several times those supplied by regular 
well-formulated feeds. 

If you are marketing antibiotic stress feeds, you 
may want to review their vitamin content with 
your Merck man. He can help you pick, from a 
wide variety of Merck Vitamin Mixtures, the 
product best suited to your needs. 
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Wheat, Feed Grain Prices Expected 
To Hold Fairly Steady During March 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Fairly 
steady wheat prices and steady to 
slightly higher feed grain prices are 
expected during March, according to 
agricultural economists of Kansas 
State College. 

Although loans made for the month 
ending Jan. 15, 1956, were larger than 
a year earlier, the total as of that 
date was 256 million bushels com- 
pared with 381 million bushels on the 
comparable date in 1955. It appears 
that the quantities of free wheat 
available for the market will be as 
large as in 1955, the report states. 

The major factors influencing wheat 
prices during March will be the sup- 
port program, the quantity of free 
wheat available, new crop conditions 
and prospective government pro- 
grams, the report continues. Stocks 
of wheat in all positions as of Jan. 
1, 1956, totaled 1,535 million bushels, 
the largest on record for Jan. 1, and 
4% larger than a year earlier. Farm 


stocks were slightly below last year 
and the lowest since 1950. Off farm 
stocks were 6% larger than a year 
earlier and a record for the Jan. 1 
date. 

Fairly steady prices are expected 
during March. But the announced 
lower support level for the 1956 crop 
will be a depressing influence as the 
new season approaches. Currently 
price support and prospective govern- 
ment programs under consideration 
by Congress are the dominating in- 
fluences in the market. 

Their report forecasts that supplies 
of feed grains appear more than ade- 
quate for the feeding season ending 
Sept. 30, 1956, and an increase in 
carry-over is expected. The large vol- 
ume of 1955 feed grains placed under 
price supports and smaller receipts 
of corn contributed to strength in 
feed grain prices during January. 
Uneven distribution of the available 
supply resulted in higher prices in 
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drouth areas than is usual. This has 
probably been offset in Kansas some- 
what by reduced numbers of cattle 
and sheep on feed. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture recently announced minimum 
price-support rates for 1956 feed 
grain crops. The nation’s minimum 
support for corn is $1.40 bu., 18¢ less 
than the 1955 rates. The national 
average support rates for the other 
major feeds are: Oats—59¢ bu., 2¢ 
less than the 1955 support level; 
barley—93¢ bu., 1¢ less than 1955; 
and grain sorghums—$1.80 cwt., 2¢ 
more than last year. 

Thus, with the exception of corn, 
1956 support prices will exert little 
downward pressure on prices, the re- 
port points out. The usual seasonal 
pattern is for prices of the major 
feed grains to increase seasonally 
during the spring months. Although 
feeding demand is strong, large sup- 
plies suggest that the seasonal in- 
creases will be less than usual. Al- 
though feed grain exports are ex- 
pected to increase, price supports 
and prospective programs under con- 
sideration by Congress. currently 
dominate the feed grain market, the 
report concludes. 


Merchandising Contest 


Winners Announced 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILL.—Winners 
in the second annual merchandising 
and display contest conducted by 
Hatchery & Feed magazine were an- 
nounced this month. 

The six award winners, who all re- 
ceived trophies. and plaques and a 
total of $500 in cash awards, were as 
follows: 

Feed Dealer Classification: First 
place, Tri-State Feed & Seed Co., 
Shreveport, La.; second place, Farm- 
Air Co., Princeton, Ill.; third place, 
Cooperative Elevator, Alta, Iowa. 

Hatchery Classification: First 
place, Northern Seed & Nursery Co., 
Aberdeen, S.D.; second place, Nor- 
folk (Neb.) Hatchery; third place, 
Key’s Hatchery, Delavan, 

The contest was open to hatchery- 
men and feed retailers throughout 
the U.S. Their entries consisted of 
descriptions and pictures of their 
work in merchandising and displaying 
chicks, feed, health products and 
equipment during 1955. 

NEW ILLINOIS FEED MILL 


MAHOMET, ILL. — The Mahomet 
(Ill.) Feed & Farm Supply has 
opened for business with Culver Slo- 
cum and Dan Tharp as proprietors. 
The firm recently completed its new 
feed mill. 


GA-38 
Belt fed and with pneumatic - assist 
for 25 lb. weighings, the GA-38 econom- 
ically handles all dry grains, crumbles, 
pellets, range cubes (to 242”), 16% 
molasses feeds and similar products... 
a workhorse for practically all bagging 
needs in the modern feed mill. 
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Richardson’s new design GA-38 enclosed bagging scale 
or FPA open type bagging scale accurately and auto- 
matically handle weights from 25 to 100 Ibs. But with 
the recent trend toward 50-lb. bags, the big news is 
that advanced 15 BAG OUTPUT! What’s more, you 
can do even better with only a small sacrifice in accu- 
racy. Just what you need to step up your daily tonnage! 

Why not find out why Richardson scales have been 
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FPA 


Belt fed and with pneumatic gate 
assist minimizing beam movement, 
‘the FPA handles all non-dusty 
grains, crumbles, pellets, range 
cubes (to 244”) and similar mate- 
rials. Its simple construction assures 
complete dependability. 


Earl R. Reeves 


Ray Ewing Co. Names 


Eastern Representative 


PASADENA, CAL.—Earl R. Reeves 
has been appointed eastern sales rep- 
resentative of the Ray Ewing Co., 
effective March 1, it has been an- 
nounced by Jack Plonsky, executive 
vice president of the vitamin and 
feed supplement firm. 

Following a briefing period at the 
Ray Ewing main offices in Pasadena, 
Mr. Reeves will set us his headquart- 
ers somewhere east of the Mississippi 
River. 

A graduate in organic chemistry 
from Colorado State College, Mr. 
Reeves has had wide experience in 
the vitamin and feed supplement field, 
having been associated with some of 
the country’s leading supplement 
firms. He previously has been as- 
sociated with the Lederle Laborator- 
ies Animal Feed Division, American 
Cyanamid Co.; Miller & Bushong, 
Inc., of Rohrerstown, Pa.; Specifide, 
Inc.; White Laboratories, Inc., and 
the Farmers Union Marketing Assn. 
of Denver, Colo. 


Length of Starvation 
Period Before Killing 
Broilers Is Studied 


AMHERST, MASS.—“How long be- 
fore killing can birds be taken off 
feed without affecting their eviscer- 
ated weight?” is a question that faces 
every broiler grower who does not 
want to waste feed by feeding longer 
than necessary. 

Extension workers at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts say that this 
question is pretty well answered in 
an abstract in Poultry Science cover- 
ing work at the Louisiana Experi- 
ment Station. 

At the station they used 50 males 
and 50 females, repeating the experi- 
ments twice—giving a total of 300 
birds. The birds were weighed alive 
and placed in battery brooders, and 
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Millfeed Production Gains Moderately 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending March 2, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 

-——Southwest*——. -—Northwest*—, -——Buffalot—, -—Combined**— 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 

Feb. 27-Mar. 2 . 26,461 897,393 . 

Prev. week ....324,604 $13,336 
Two wks. ago .. 25,518 13,214 
1954 . 23,819 846,089 13,836 
21,261 865,538 16,454 
BOGS 24,862 905,524 13,569 


production to date production to date production to date 


478,654 9,462 320,675 48,708 1,696,722 
10,607 $48,547 
9,448 48,180 
574,396 10,701 375,620 48,792 1,833,217 
507,578 9,750 359,889 47,405 1,713,556 
540,950 9,674 458,526 47,389 1,865,014 
412,169 9,889 351,557 48,320 1,669,250 


*Principal mills, **74% of total capacity. tAlJl mills, Revised. 


held for 24 hours with feed being re- 
moved at such intervals as to obtain 
the stated starvation period. 

The starvation lengths were 24 
hours, 12 hours, six hours, three hours 
and zero hours. Eviscerated yield was 
calculated as a per cent of live weight. 

Eviscerated yields of males (lst) 
and females (2nd) for the different 
starvation periods were as follows: 


26 .. 66.6 and 66.5% 
68.5 and 70.1% 
70.9 and 71.0% 
3 70.6 and 71.6% 
O. hour... 69.7 and 71.7% 


The results indicated that birds can 
be starved 6-12 hours without affect- 
ing their eviscerated yield, that a 
24-hour starvation definitely lowered 
yields, and that there was no real 
difference between sexes. 

The article does not mention New 
York dressed weight of the birds, but, 
Massachusetts specialists point out, 
one might assume that the weight of 
discard viscera might be heavier with 
birds starved zero and three hours 
compared with six and 12 hours. 


U.S. Farm Exports Up 
During 7-Month Period 


WASHINGTON—USS. agricultural 
exports for the first seven months 
(July through January) of 1955-56 
are estimated by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture at $1,945,000,000, in 
value, or 5% above the $1,856,000,000 
valuation for the corresponding 
months a year earlier. 

The July-January export value for 
grains and feeds, estimated at $620,- 
000,000, was 30% above the $476,000,- 
000 a year earlier. Wheat exports are 
at a high level when compared with 
the traditional U.S. position, accord- 
ing to the USDA. 

Cotton exports, valued at $170,000,- 
000 in July-January, were 59% less 
than the total of $413,000,000 for the 
same months of 1954-55. The total of 
all other farm exports showed a 23% 
rise, however. The drop in cotton ex- 
ports is attributed largely to the fact 
that foreign cotton and synthetic 
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fibers are underselling the U.S. in 
foreign markets. 

Agricultural exports in January, 
1956, are estimated at $310,000,000, 
about the same as in December and 
13% more than in January, 1955, 
when the valuation was $274,000,000. 
Notable differences between exports 
in January, 1956, and 1955 were the 
50% smaller cotton shipments, which 
more than offset increases in grains, 
tobacco, vegetable oils and oilseeds, 
fruit and vegetables, and livestock 
products. 

Foreign demand for livestock prod- 
ucts is increasing as living standards 
overseas improve. The July-January 
export estimate is $310,000,000, 17% 
more than the $263,000,000 for the 
corresponding months of 1954-55. 
Dairy products, animal fats, eggs, 
and hides and skins were up. 

Tobacco exports for the 7-month 
period totaled over $280,000,000, one- 
fourth more than the $226,000,000 for 
the same period of 1954-55. 

July-January exports of vegetable 
oils and oilseeds totaled $233,000,000 
as compared with $207,000,000 a year 
earlier, a gain of 13%. 

Recent gains in agricultural ex- 
ports can be credited to: (1) rising 
prosperity around the world with re- 
sulting increases in effective demand, 
and (2) U.S. government export pro- 
grams, such as sales for foreign cur- 
rency, barter, loans, donations, and 
Commodity Credit Corp. sales for ex- 
port, The current improvement has 
occurred despite an all-time high in 
foreign free world production; fre- 
quent underselling of U.S. products 
in world markets; foreign restrictions 
on imports of U.S. products; and bi- 
lateral agreements between foreign 
exporters and importers, the USDA 
announcement stated. 


Donald L. Johnson 


APPOINTED — Donald L. Johnson 
has been appointed assistant sales 
manager for Victor Chemical Works, 
announces Morris R. Stanley, vice 
president and director of sales. Mr. 
Johnson, a native of Chicago, joined 
Victor in 1938 and shortly thereafter 
was appointed sales representative 
in the company’s New England ter- 
ritory. He has been a member of the 
firm’s New York sales staff since 
1942. Mr. Johnson will move to the 
company’s headquarters in Chicago. 
Before joining Victor, he spent four 
years in the chemical laboratories of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and 
Libby, McNeill and Libby. He is a 
graduate of Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Il. 


Mill Shuts Down 


GALVESTON, TEXAS — The flour 
milling plant of the Texas Star Flour 
Mills, Galveston, has ceased opera- 
tions. 

Company officials, announcing the 
closure of the mill, stated that cus- 
tomers will be supplied from other 
units of the parent company, Burrus 
Mills, Inc. Capacity of the Texas Star 
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mill is approximately 6,900 cwt. a 
day. The mill was reopened last sum- 
mer after a six-year shutdown. 


RETIRED GRAIN OFFICIAL DIES 

GLYNDON, MINN.—Mons E. Jer- 
dee, 80, chief of the Minnesota grain 
inspection department five years be- 
fore retiring in 1941, died recently. 
He was a resident of Glyndon, Minn. 


CORBEL'S, 


Baler and Binder Twine 


Average 231 Feet 


e 325 Ibs. Strength 


HIGH GRADE EAST AFRICAN SISAL 


Top Profits Immediately for You! 


® Buy on CONSIGNMENT, eliminating carry- 


over risks and financial investment. 


®@ Buy for CASH or Dating Program at low- 
est prices on the market. 


SALES DIVISION 


EMILE REGNIERS CO. (U.S.A.), INC. 


New York 17, N. Y. 


415 Lexington Ave. 
j Distributors and Sales Agents—Inquiries Invited 


MIX WITH 
THE , 


toward the center for the most uni 


toughest mixes. 


CONSTANT UNIFORMITY IN MOLASSES MIXING 
World's most TROUBLE-FREE Molasses Mixer. Materials are mixed, 
blended and cross-blended yen — away from the ends, 

orm 


mix possible. Handles 


NO GUESSING 


COMPLETE ACCURACY IN MIXING 


NO DOUBT. . 
MIXES WET MIXES DRY 
MATERIALS MATERIALS 
@ Molasses Feeds @ Dry Feeds 
@ Fish Solubles @ Fertilizers 
@ Olls @ Trace Minerals 
@ Hoy and Molasses @ Alfalfa Blending 


FILL OUT and MAIL NOW 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 
887 St., Marion, lowe 


catalog 
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Over Half of Lamb 
And Mutton Output in 
"54 Went to 3 States 


WASHINGTON—Over half of the 
lamb and mutton produced in 1954 
went to New York, California and 
Massachusetts, according to a report 


issued recently by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

New York and California each re- 
ceived more than twice as much as 
any other state, their proportions 
being about 24 and 21%, respectively, 
of the total available supply. Massa- 
chusetts was third with 8%. Data for 
this study were obtained from a sur- 
vey of meat packers in cooperation 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


for Barley, Oats, Corn 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


with the American Meat Institute, 
the National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Assn., and the Western States 
Meat Packers Assn., Inc. 

Other states of some importance 
in the quantity of lamb and mutton 
distributed to them as a proportion 
of the U.S. total in 1954 were: Penn- 
sylvania 6.2%, Illinois 6.2%, New Jer- 
sey 5.9% and Michigan 4.3%. These 
four states plus New York, California 
and Massachusetts took 76% of the 
U.S. supplies of lamb and mutton 
available for consumption. 

By contrast, less than 1% of the 
U.S. total was distributed to 10 states 
—Vermont, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, West Virginia, South Carolina, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa and Wyoming. 

On a per capita basis, lamb and 
mutton available for consumption in 
1954 was by far the highest in Massa- 
chusetts and California with 12.4 and 
12.3 lb., respectively. Other states 
relatively high in per capita consump- 
tion were New York, Utah, New Jer- 
sey, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 


For fast, economical 
weight gains, 
feeds should have whey... 


ACO 


FRESH-DRIED 
WHOLE WHEY 


(Guaranteed at least 65% lactose 
—runs are usually 70-72%) 


Whey is one of the main ingredients in 
poultry, swine and calf feeds that help 
produce optimum growth. It supplies 
whey factor—a most important nutri- 
tional element. In fact, whey is so im- 
portant in animal feeds, many farmers 
insist on feeds with whey, and KRACO 
is Fresh-Dried Whole Whey. 

KRACO is freshest! As soon as the 
whey is drained from the sanitary cheese 
vats in Kraft’s modern cheese factories, 
it’s dried. KRACO can’t get stale or 
high-acid. Kraco is the world’s most 
famous low-acid whey. Quality guaran- 
teed by Kraft. 

KRACO is pure whey! Nothing is 
removed, nothing is added. KRACO 
contains all the whey nutrients: lactose 
(minimum 65%), milk protein (12%, 
mostly lactalbumen), milk minerals and 
vitamins plus unidentified growth factors. 


A Kraft Product 
KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 


500 Peshtigo Ct. 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


In addition to these states, only 
Nevada, New Mexico, Illinois and the 
District of Columbia had indicated 
per capita consumption higher than 
the U.S. average of 4.5 Ib. 

A copy of this report, “Distribution 
of Lamb and Mutton for Consumption 
in the U.S.,” AMS-93, may be obtained 
from the Marketing Information 
Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Article Relates to 
Feed Mill Cost Study 


WASHINGTON—A recent issue of 
Agricultural Economics Research, 
published by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, includes an 
article relating to USDA’s study and 
report on “Costs of Operating Se- 
lected Feed Mills.” 

The article, entitled “Empirical 
Estimates of Cost Functions for 
Mixed Feed Mills in the Midwest,” 
was written by Prof. Richard Phillips 
of Iowa State College. Iowa State 
was one of the institutions cooperat- 
ing in the USDA study, which was 
directed by Dr. V. John Brensike, 
USDA agricultural economist. 

The article is a theoretical discus- 
sion of the methodology of deter- 
mining cost functions using the feed 
mill cost studies as illustrative mate- 
rial, and it is written primarily for 
economists. However, feed men, par- 
ticularly those interested in economic 
and market research, may be inter- 
ested in the article. 

A reprint of the article will soon 
be available, and limited requests will 
be filled by the author, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 


Virginia Group to Push 


Commercial Egg Total 


RICHMOND, VA.—C. G. Lindsey, 
Jr., Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Ro- 
anoke, has been named a committee 
chairman in the new Virginia Egg 
Council, which was organized here 
recently to push egg production in 
Virginia. 

Poultrymen and state agencies aim 
to increase commercial egg opera- 
tions in the state so that the state 
will produce more of its own eggs. 

Mr. Lindsey is chairman of the 
financing committee, with R. J. Krue- 
ger of Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
as committee advisor. 

Other committees cover marketing, 
housing and production practices and 
information. 


DRINKING WATER 
Research at the Iowa Experiment 
Station indicated that cows watered 
automatically drink 18% more water 
and give 3.5% more milk than ani- 

mals watered twice a day. 


= COTTONS * BURLAPS MULTIWALLS 
| PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, ING: 
E City Buttale + New York 


SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 
Phone FE 5-3913 — Teletype: MP 344 
WHOLE and GROUND GRAINS 
and SCREENINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Information 


for Farmers 


| 
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BY 
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ALSO AVAILABLE IN 50-LB. BAGS 


Here is the ideal, fast-selling 
package for direct sales to 
farmers and cattlemen. 


WITH 


DUSTRIES 
UT Steeer 


PENNSYLVANIA 
wat 4-1400 


These authoritative leaflets on the advantages and correct usage 
of Paco Molasses Distillers Dried Solubles are responsible for 
improvement and increased business in all formula feeds. They 
contain exactly the kind of information wanted by Feed Manu- 
facturers . .. no exaggerated claims, no “‘bull.’’ Just the facts on 
what PACO is, what it will do, what it has done, how to use it 
for bigger profits. 


The complete line of Paco folders is now available to all Feed 
Manufacturers and Dealers, for their own information, along with 
other literature to distribute to their customers. If you are not 
acquainted with PACO and its many advantages as a fortifier 
and “freshener’’ for all types of feeds, we will be pleased to send 
by return mail the data you check on coupon below. 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 

Animal Feed Sales Department, 1429 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Without obligation send the following: — 

(0 POULTRY FEEDS with PACO 

(1 SWINE FEEDS with PACO 

(CO DAIRY and BEEF CATTLE FEEDS with PACO 


Folders to distribute to our customers: 


Indicate : CUSTOM MIX DAIRY FEEDS with PACO 
no. desired : FARM USES of PACO 


CLIP THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Check 
Here 
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Wednesda: 
the following Saturday. 
Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
y each week for the issue of 


$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 


Classified Ads 


$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad. 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 


Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch. 

All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED—FULLY QUALIFIED MAN TO 
handle dog food department. Give full 
qualifications. Address Ad No. 1537, Feed- 
stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolic 1, Minn. 


MAN, INCREASE YOUR INCOME, 
sell complete line of veterinary products, 
to feed dealers and hatcheries, excellent 
commission. Address Ad No. 1472, Feed- 
stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


CED DOG FOOD SALESMAN 
with a following among feed stores, to 
sell nationally distributed dry dog food. 
Complete line, Many territories open. Com- 
miasion and expense allowance. Ad No. 
Feedstuffs, Box $7, Minneapolis 1, 

inn. 


SALESMAN (2)—PREFER MAN TRAINED 
vy Purina or other aggressive merchan- 
dising feed manufacturer to cover estab- 
lished Michigan or Wisconsin territory. 
This is an excellent position. Address 
1490, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


GRAIN AND FEED MACHINERY SALES- 
man wanted—Are you qualified to sell 
machinery to the elevator trade? If you 
are now calling on firms in northern In- 
diana and northwest Ohio you're the man 
we want. Very liberal commission offered. 
Established and protected territory. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 1538, Feedstuffs, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FEED SALESMAN 


Needed traveling man calling on job- 
bers and wholesale feed dealers to 
handle Shelibuilder Crushed Oyster 
Shell for poultry on brokerage basis. 
Territory Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Montana, North 
Dakota, lowa. Provided you are quali- 
fied we will send man to help you get 
started. Send full particulars to: 
SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


620 Melrose Building 
Houston 2, Texas 


SALESMEN WANTED IN EVERY 
STATE 
We want men who are now calling on 
feed mills, hatcheries & large egg pro- 
ducers who can sell a QUALITY EGG 
PROGRAM. We are leasing a refriger- 
ated egg display case for use in food 
stores shat will increase egg sales 30°% 
to 60%. If you are now calling on these 
firms, you're the man we want. Very 
liberal commission offered. Leads fur- 
nished. Write: Phil Tobias, Sr.. TOBIAS 
ENTERPRISES, 187 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. 
MAKE BIG MONEY 


MANAGER, FARM SALES 
DIVISION 

Seuthern California mill, with a 
quality feed and a good reputation 
for over 25 years, needs man with 
poultry and animal nutrition, and 
successful sales management back- 
ground to supervise 12 to 14 men call- 
ing on commercial poultrymen and 
stockmen within a 200 mile radius of 
Los Angeles. Your communication can 
be in confidence. Address Ad No. 
1545, Feedstuffs, 612 Board of Trade, 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


SALES MANAGER 


Medium sized AAA 1 midwest feed 
manufacturer wants aggressive man to 
direct ard manage sales force selling 
a complete dealer franchise built 
around top quality feeds. You are 
probably now employed supervising 
salesmen in some capacity, you have 
hired and trained salesmen, you have 
a successful tonnage building record. 
Age 30-45. If qualified, send full par- 
ticulars and recent photo to Ad No. 
1444, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 
1, Minn. All replies treated strictly 
confidential. 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


v 
FEED SALESMAN DESIRED FOR SOUTH- 
western Illinois territory of expanding 
feed manufacturing concern Experience 
required Good starting salary Address 


Ad No. 1542, Feedstuffs, 141 W. Jackson, 
Chicago 4, Ill 


QUALIFIED CREDIT MANAGER EXPERI- 
enced in feed milling business. This may 
prove rea opportunity for right man. 
Immediat application necessary. Address 


Ad No. 1 Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minr 

SALES MANAGER WITH DEGREE IN 
nutrition to head sales of eastern feed 
manufacturer. Individual must be top cal- 
iber for parable remuneration. Re- 


confidence. Address Ad 
tuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 


plies in stric 
No. 1543, Feeds 
1, Mirfn 


SALESMAN WANTED — MANUFACTURER 
of well-advertised rodenticide has open- 
ing in choice territories for direct factory 
representation. Item is best-seller in al- 
ready established areas. Give brief back- 
ground outline including territory now 
covered, how long, current lines carried. 
Write P. Kremer, Murd Co., 122 Cuthbert 
St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


AVAILABLE TO AN AGGRESSIVE, IN- 


telligent individual experienced in the 
sale of poultry equipment and veterinary 
drugs An established territory in New 


Jersey and adjacent New York State and 
Pennsylvania will be assigned through 
consultation. Expenses and transportation 
provided. Guaranteed salary with com- 
missions. State qualifications. Apply Gar- 
den State Supply Co., Belvidere, N. J. 
SALESMAN TO SELL BABY CHICKS AND 


specialize T roiler chick sales. Opening 


July 1. Knowledge of poultry and hatch- 
ery service work necessary. Organization 
has over half mil where man is 
needed at pre nt work on drawing 
account and commission basis. Write giv- 
ing reference and details. Replies will be 
kept confidential. Address Ad No. 1556, 


Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


BROKERS — SALESMEN 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Sell nationally advertised PHENOSALT, the 
original Sheep and Cattle salt wormer. 
Fast seller, sure fire repeater, liberal com- 
missions. Write 
DR. HEINZ CO., INC. 
Washington Court House, Ohio 


Experienced Bag Man 
Wanted 


A reputable National Bag Manufactur- 
ing Concern is in need of an expe- 
rienced bag salesman — with good 
knowledge of either Textile Bags or 
Multiwalls (or both) required. Travel- 
ing job is open—good pay—good ter- 
ritory—must have own car. If inter- 
ested give details as to background, 
experience, age, family status — all 
held in strictest confidence. Address 
your reply to Ad No. 1560, Feedstuffs, 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FUMIGATION MEN 
WANTED 


Rapidly expanding Fumigation Divi- 
sion needs men experienced in actual 
fumigation work. Parent company long 
a leader in grain storage operations. 
Because of successful techniques and 
results in own storage facilities, com- 
pany has been named distributor for 
Liquid Cyanogas (H. C. N.) for large 
mid-western area. New division offers 
ambitious men with fumigation expe- 
rience opportunity to grow with it. 
Men must be cooperative, heve ini- 
tiative, be hard workers and willing 
to travel. Please give full qualifica- 
tions in first letter. State salary de- 
sired. All replies confidential. 
Dannen Fumigation Division 
DANNEN MILLS, INC. 

Box 429 St. Joseph, Mo. 
Distributors of Liquid Cyanogas (H.C.N.) 


| SALES REPRESENTATIVE — YOUNG 
man with proved sales background to 
cover northern Virginia for largest or- 
ganization of its kind selling feed mill- 
ing equipment. Territory has high earn- 
ing potential. Interview with company 
executive in your area within 10 days. 
Send full particulars, phone number. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 1532, Feedstuffs, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


EXPERIENCED FEED SALESMEN — 
Swift & Co. are expanding their feed 
sales and are interested in talking to 
men who can sell a high quality line of 
feed, concentrates, base formulas, miner- 
als and specialties. We furnish car, all 
expenses, good salary and commission 
plan and splendid opportunities for those 
looking for a permanent business career, 
Write to General Feed Department, Swift 
& Co., U. & Yards, Chicago 9, Ill, and 
please furnish complete details. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


JAY BEE MILL NO. 3 MODEL S WITH 
screens, extra good. Cheap. Earl Schroe- 
der Knoxville, Iowa. 


ST. REGIS VALVE BAGGER, $800. AD- 
dress Ad No. 1550, Feedstuffs, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS. 
J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Ma. 


WEIGH BUGGIES, MOLASSES BLEND- 
ers, Portable Turret Screw Conveyor. 
Write for bulletins, Mill Equipment Sales, 
Box 222, Hillsdale, Mich. 


WHEN YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
new or used mill machinery, electric mo- 
tors or any other equipment, <rite J. B. 
Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson “ity, Mo. 


WRITE US, WE HAVE WHAT YOU NEED 
in supplies for feed and flour milis. If 
it's new or used, buy it from Hughes, 
Wayland, Mich. 


“20” ATTRITION MILL, MOTORS, START- 
ers. Terms. Write B. K. Tanner, Little 
Falls, Minn. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Ad No. 8774, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn. 

ONE 7 CUT FOX CHOPPER WITH JONES 
Header; one 10’ Cut Oak Harbor Self- 
Propelled Alfalfa Harvester. Address Ad 
No. 1473, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 
1, Minn. 

MACHINERY FOR SALE—NO. 30 BLUE 
Streak Hammermill with dust collector 
and 40 H.P. motor direct drive. Price 
$495 Ideal Feed Co., 607 Laurel Ave., 
Janesville, Wis. 


HEIL DEHYDRATOR MODEL 8Ds24, OP- 
erated one season. Heil 24x24 Hammer- 
mil with direct connected 125 H.P. G.E. 
motor with starter. Will deliver anywhere 

in United States. Address Ad No. 1549, 

“eedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS, RICH- 
ardson Scales, truck scales, hammermills, 
oat crimpers, horizontal and upright feed 
mixers, sewing machines, elevator legs, 
screw conveyors, molasses mixers and pel- 
let mills. J. BE. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—FOUR SPROUT-WALDRON 
Ribbon Mixers, 336 cu. ft. (12,000 Ib.) 
working capacity. Rotary Dryers, 3’x25’; 
4’x30’; 4' 6’x40’; 5’x30’; 56’ 6”x50’; 6’x40’ 
Also Hammermills, Pulverizers, Bucket 
Elevators, Screw Conveyors, Bulk-Flo 
Drag Conveyors, etc Perry Equipment 
Corp., 1403 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


CLOSING OUT LOCAL FEED MILL — 
Master Model California Pellet Mili with 
starters, cooler, crumble roll and grader, 
all with motors; Union Special Bag Clos- 
ers; Vi Brox Bag Packer; Model H Jay 
Bee Hammer Mill with motor and drive; 
new No. 40 Webster Single Power Shovel; 


9x18 and 9x24 Two-Pair High Roller 
Mills; S. Howes Corn Cutter with 10 H.P. 
motor; No. 4 8. Howes Standardized Re- 
ceiving Separator, with motor and drive; 
18” Beall Aspirator with fan; Vertical 
and Horizontal l1-ton Mixers; Wood and 
Metal Elevators, Hoppers, spouting, con- 
veyors motors, reducers, feeders, bag 


trucks, ete. General Mill Equipment Co., 
2021 Pennsylvania, Kansas City, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE—SUNCURED ALFALFA MILL, 
large buildings, land and equipment on 
two railroads. $5,000. Balance terms, Wis- 
consin. Address Ad No. 1548, Feedstuffs, 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

FOR SALE—ALFALFA MILL COMPLETE 
with dehydrator and plenty of storage 
facilities located on railroad siding in 
Ohio-Michigan area. Address Ad No. 1558, 
Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY FEED STORE, LO- 


cated in Southeast, with 80 or more tons 
of formula feed business per month. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 1547, Feedstuffs, Box 67, 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

LARGE FEED AND FARM SUPPLY 
store, central Ohio, will sell to reliable 
company who will finance grain handling 
and grain equipment—will take share of 
stock and management. Address Ad No. 
1546, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn 


FEED MILL FOR SALE—GOOD GOING 
business in heart of rich farming area. 
Good building, fully equipped for grind- 
ing and mixing. Trackage. Priced for 
quick sale. Olivia, Minn., on Hwy. 212. 
Address Ad No. 1526, Feedstuffs, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


INTEREST AVAILABLE 
In modern retail feed mill store. Sub- 
stantial volume, good growth possi- 
bilities, in own feeds and Honeggers’ 
—nation's best franchise. Excellent 
machinery and employees. Martin 
Mill & Hatchery, Maquoketa, lowa. 


C ontact— 

MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
When you want to Buy or Sell 
ELEVATORS or 
FEED MILLS 
Ohio - Indiana - Illinois 
Excellent Opportunities 
Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

v 

TURKEY AND BROILER FEED SALES 
and service man, experienced, successful 
and best of references. Available April 1. 
Address Ad No. 1552, Feedstuffs, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 


AVAILABLE COLLEGE GRADUATE, M4 
years selling for major quality manufac- 
turers. Sold and developed wholesale, re- 
tall, feed mill and hatchery type dealers. 
Believe in ‘modern merchandising and 
feeding practices. Address Ad No. 1523, 
Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


A WIDELY KNOWN PH.D., HAS NINE- 
teen years responsible executive experi- 
ence in feed nutrition to sell. Extensive 
sales experience alone, with over two 
hundred salesmen and executives indi- 
vidually, and with hundreds collectively, 
in thirty states; 25 years firm fluent pub- 
licity including advertising copy, equal 
experience in public speaking. Good 
health, middle aged, but experiences are 
invaluable. Prefer Southeast or Southwest, 
eonsider other areas. Available immediate- 
ly. Address Ad No. 1561, Feedstuffs, Box 
67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 


FEED SALES EXECUTIVE 

AVAILABLE 
Seeks new challenge and opportu- 
nity in feed or allied industry. Ex- 
perienced in advertising, promotion, 
and all phases of sales manage- 
ment. Married, willing to relocate. 
Resume on request. Write in con- 
fidence to Ad No. 1534, Feedstuffs, 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, 
IMinois. 


BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
v 


BABY CHICKS—AS HATCHED OR SEXED 
—Five popular breeds and one hybrid. 
Quality - Quantity - Service. Wholesale 
prices. Milford Hatchery, Liberty Road, 
Randallstown, Md. 


Shipped on Approval. 


12 N.E. 28th St. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Three-HD Cal. Pellet Mills 40 and 50 H.P. with dies and motors, five horizontal 
Batch Mixers, 1 and 2 ton, three Vertical Mixers. Several used Oat Crimpers, 
Double and H.D. Roller Mills, two Scalping Screens, one 3-Screen Rotex, 150- 
sack Universal Pellet Cooler, two smaller coolers, Jet Grain Steamers, 
4-in. Susp. Scourers, 25 and 40 H.P. French Oil Expeliers, four Corn Cutters, 
new Anglo-American Molasses Mixer, 50 H.P. Jacobson H. Mill, 30 H.P. Gru- 
endler, Oat Huller and Scarifier, 10-15-20 H.P. Air Conv. Systems, 100 Draver 
Feeders any size, six Richardson Scales. Other items. All Machinery AA-1. 


RITE TO ROSS 
Okiahoma City, Okla. 


Jackson 8-2132 


MACHINERY WANTED 
WANTED—USED SAFETY SWITCH TYPE 


D, three poles, 220 volts, around 800 amp.; 
two-ton used upright feed mixer. Gris- 
wold Milling Co., Griswold, Iowa. 


WANTED—LATE MODEL USED 100 H.P. 
Sprout-Waldron or California 100 Century 
Pellet Mill. Address Ad No. 1612, Feed- 
stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hegan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


COMPLETE FLOUR AND FEED PLANTS 


wanted, any size for export, will pur- 
chase your equipment for cash and re- 
move. Also single pieces, pellet mills, 
roller mills, mixers, scales, etc. No dealers. 


Direct sales. Customers waiting. Give full 
descriptions, Address Ad No. 1463, Feed- 
stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


PENB Readies Finance 
Kit for Use of States 


In May Fund Campaign 


CHICAGO—In preparation for the 
first big date on the Poultry and Egg 
National Board’s 1956 finance-cam- 
paign calendar—the egg ‘check-off of 
10¢ per case of eggs handled during 
the month of May—a PENB state 
committee finance kit for 1956 is 
being sent to PENB state commit- 
tees throughout the nation. 

According to Dr. James M. Gwin, 
PENB general manager, the finance 
kit is made up of: 

«1. The campaign booklet, “One 
Dozen Facts That Influence the Fu- 
ture of Your Business.” 

2. The 1956 PENB finance action 
plans, which include the total state 
quotas, the state commodity quotas 
for eggs, farm chickens, broilers, tur- 
keys and “other poultry,” together 
with the working arrangements with 
the National Turkey Federation and 
the National Broiler Council for the 
collection of turkey and broiler pro- 
motion funds. 

3. Lists of 1955 investors— 
hatcherymen and producers, state 
processors, state feed men, broiler 
men, cooperatives and the equipment 
group (including pharmaceutical 
firms, publications, etc., in so far as 
they are state concerns). 

4. A 1956 revised state PENB com- 
mittee organization plan. 

A feather fund plan folder will be 
sent as soon as published. The feather 
fund has been set up by the Poultry 


UCCESSFUL DEALERS! 


ROLL-A-VAC 


FOUNT 


Automatic, trouble-free operation . . . no 
floats, valves or gaskets. Saves time and 
work. Rolls up to fill from hose, bucket 


or pump . then down to drink. Holds 
85 gallons to water 100 hogs. Easy to 
clean and move. Write for Folder 


HAMMERMILLS 


“Snow - Flake” 


OYSTER SHELL 


* 
SEE OUR AD ON PAGE 33 


CRETE SALES SESSION—Crete (Neb.) Mills recently 
held regional sales schools for district and territorial 
representatives of the company in Lincoln and Scotts- 
bluff, Neb. Sales personnel from Iowa and eastern 
Nebraska attended the meeting which was held in Lincoln. 
Participating, as shown above, were, first row left to 
right, Price May, Lincoln; R. L. Deeringer, Marysville, 
Kansas; Robert Cummings, Des Moines; M. L. Richard, 
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Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; John Scofield, Lincoln; E. Paust, 
Omaha; William Schoenherr, Danville, Il; 
general manager of the company, Crete. Second row, left 
to right, Wallace Leavitt, Crete; Gene Anderson, Lincoln; 
Art Manuel, Eagle Grove, Iowa; Charles Hoppe, Crete; 
George Sisson, Harlan, Iowa; Bryan Webber, Arthur, 
Iowa; Ray Ejigenberg, Crete; H. Mooberry, Crete; H. 
Brinkopf, Lincoln; J. C. Phillips, Norfolk, Neb. 


John Burrell, 


and Egg National Board, the Na- 
tional Turkey Federation and the Na- 
tional Broiler Council, so that allied 
industries doing a national business 
may make one investment annually 
for poultry promotion work and 
designate for what segment of the 
industry their investment should be 
allocated or how it should be divided 
among the three cooperating organ- 
izations. 


Richardson Scale 
Expands Facilities 


CLIFTON, N.J. — Construction of 
new administrative and production 
buildings at Richardson Scale Co. 
here included an interesting example 
of time-saving, when a new building 
was erected around the one it was 
replacing. The result was no loss of 
production time in the company's 
manufacturing program. 

This project was a part of the scale 
company’s recently completed pro- 
gram for expanding and modernizing 
its main plant. 

The new building was started over 
one which housed the company’s ma- 
chine shop. During the course of con- 
struction the old building served as 
scaffolding for work on the new one. 
When the new building was com- 
pleted, the old building was torn out 
from under it. 

The new building gives the com- 
pany 10,800 sq. ft. of additional floor 
space. In addition to housing the 
machine shop, it will also contain the 
tool room and sub-assembly depart- 
ments as well as locker rooms and 
first aid. 

Richardson’s new executive and 
sales administrative offices are of 
modern design, constructed of red 
face brick and stone. The building 
covers an area of approximately 5,000 
sq. ft. It is completely sound-condi- 
tioned and equipped with all-weather 
air conditioning. The interior is fin- 
ished in mahogany paneling. 

This building houses offices for 
Richardson’s management adminis- 
tration, export division, accounting, 
traffic, purchasing and reception per- 
sonnel. It has an area of 5,000 sq. ft. 


NOW! EXTRA LONG 
BALER 


The Profitable 


Premium Quality Line 


_ Made by Holland’s Foremost Sp 
ATLAS CORDAGE\ 


STORAGE 


(Continued from page 11) 


loss in market value due to deteriora- 
tion in quality amounted to $1.39 per 
bushel when stored in country eleva- 
tors whereas in federal bin sites the 
annual average costs for those causes 
amounted to $1.98 per bushel, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hendrickson. The federal 
bin site storage loss is totally for the 
account of the government whereas 
in private facilities the warehouse- 
man bears the cost of shrink and 
quality. In fact, Mr. Hendrickson as- 
serted, “There is no means whereby 
any accurate estimate can be made 
of the actual loss cost to the govern- 
ment.” 


Objections to 3-Year Plan 


Government proposals to continue 
the grain storage agreement on a 
three-year open account basis allow 
little time to average fluctuations in 
the quality of grain receipts, Mr. Hen- 
drickson told the committee. The com- 
mittee investigators’ recommendation 
objecting to the anniversary service 
charge assumes a high volume of 
commercial operations, he said. That 
is an inaccurate determination, he 
told the committee, since CCC stocks 
dominate the warehouse industry. 
Risks of storing old crop grains in- 
crease substantially with age. Now it 
is found that CCC plans to drop this 
service charge merely because of the 
unfavorable committee report and be- 
fore there has been a chance for the 
committee to evaluate the report it- 
self, he said. It was also brought out 
at Mr. Hendrickson’s appearance that 
the full sub-committee had never seen 
the first volume of the report before 
it was issued and several members of 
the committee expressed satisfaction 
with the Hendrickson disclosures. 

Mr. Hendrickson closed his testi- 
mony by quoting from the sub- 
committee’s report the statement that 
“substantial savings could be realized 
if commodity offices merchandised 
their own grain.” “The statement 
must be challenged because it is in 
direct conflict with the CCC charter.” 
He concluded by saying, “If costs of 


conpact 


Write Today bei Distribution 


government merchandising opera- 
tions, costs of personnel, rent of of- 
fices, telephone and clerical services 
are honestly figured, it is not reason- 
able to suppose that the costs will be 
less than if the same functions are 
performed, consistent with the char- 
ter, by cooperatives and others equip- 
ped to perform these functions.” 


Exclusive State Franchises Open. Need § 
brokers to handle Base Rodenticide. ( 
Packed in one pound can. Retails 98c Ib. 
We will supply product—ship product— 
carry your accounts receivable. Write ¢ 
iving your territory now covered. Num- 
Ber of salesmen. Number of retail outlets. 
Other lines handled. 


MUNCIE LABORATORIES, INC. 
Johnson M 


Put 


PRODUCTS OF PROGRESS” 


Standard steel elevators, belt and bucket type, avail” 
able from stock. Ten Heavy Duty sizes, from 300 to 
10,000 Bu /Hr., for continuous seryice and four 
Light Duty sizes, from 110 to 750 Bu/Hr., for inter- 
mittent service. We also manufacture screw con- 
veyors and hoppers. Send your requirements for 


GODSHALK 
Sheet Metal Fabricators 
BANGOR, PA. 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICH IN VITAMIN. 


FOR FOUR-FOOTED 


HOLLAND MADI 
WINE. 


Knotless Economical 
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FARMER FEEDER Co., Inc. Cambridge (ity, In. = 
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Route Selling 


Recipe for Success 


By Al. P. Nelson 


There is an old saying that if a 
salesman will make five calls per day 
five days per week and keep up week 
after week, he has the recipe for suc- 
cess in selling. 

While this saying is well known, 
no one has ever said how often a 
salesman must call on a farmer to 
get his feed, fertilizer and related 
farm goods business. 


However, Wilbur and Glenn Porter, 
brothers, who own Porter’s Feed 
Store, think they have the answer. 
And the answer is: “Call on him often 
enough to get his business.” 

In the case of the Porters, they 
knew they would have to visit farm- 
ers personally if they hoped to get a 
volume feed business, and so both of 
the brothers took an hour here and 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


KEES & COMPANY 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Cali or write for complete information and price 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 


there to call on farmers in the trade 
area. 

“It was surprising how many orders 
we picked up,” says Wilbur Porter. 
“Farmers seemed to like the idea of 
having a feed man come to visit them 
and talk with them. We pounded on 
many, many doors the first year, but 
it paid off. In a lot of cases we got 
turndowns, but that didn’t deter us. 
We called back on those who refused 
us when we figured we had some- 
thing special we could offer them.” 

Mr. Porter says that in the case of 
a big hog raiser he called on him 
over 10 times during a period of six 
months, and then gave up. A week 
after his last call, the hog farmer 
walked into the feed store and placed 
a big order for hog feed. He had 
finally succumbed to the cumulative 
hog feed sales presentation given him 
during those 10 calls. 

“That certainly surprised me and 
was a lesson I will never forget,” re- 
ports Mr. Porter. “That man is one 
of our largest volume feed customers 
today. Because of the experience we 


HELP 
CHIMERA 


i By using Schenley Feed Supplements 
you can improve the diet of farm animals. 
SOLUDRI (distillers solubles dried) is the 
booster ingredient with complete 
balanced B-G Complex of vitamins. 

JAB is a powerful antibiotic retaining 


potency for long’periods in 
pellet or powder form. 


PUNCH is an antibiotic supplement 


containing 3 milligrams of B-12 


and 2 gram of Procaine Penicillin 


per pound, dispersed on / 


Schenley’s feed nutrient, Carimin. 


ANIGENE is Schenley’s registered 


trade mark for its brand of 


Vitamin B-12 feed supplement for 
use in livestock and poultry feed. 
WALLOFP is a Schenley supplement 


extremely important in any diet 


BUT WE CAN HELP 
THE FARMERS LIVESTOCK 


for poultry. Use it in your 


feeds to give your customer 


larger and healthier poultry. 


Schenley 
Distillers Inc. 


Farm Feed Division 


26 EAST 6th STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Telephone MAin 1-3170 


JAB-PUNCH- 
-WALLOP- 
SOLUDRI-= 
+ ANIGENE- 


We also offer all individual vitamins or 


any combination blended to 
your specifications. 


Prompt shipment on A, D and all B 


vitamins. 


had in his case, we are now calling 
again on those prospects, who turned 
us down once or twice before. I'll bet 
we'll land a few of them, too.” 

It is the contention of both of the 
Porters that a new feed store or 
management needs to be more ag- 
gressive in the beginning in order to 
win enough customers to stay in busi- 
ness and grow. With that in mind, 
they worked overtime giving service 
to customers, making deliveries late 
at night if needed and going out of 
their way to accommodate customers. 
And patrons have really appreciated 
this service. 

“We knew, too, that when we did 
get customers in the store we would 
have to have good displays to make 
related sales,” says Mr. Porter, “and 
so we rigged up some good shelf dis- 
plays of related feed items and equip- 
ment and also piled sacks of feed in 
displays at the center of the floor. 
This may make our feed salesroom 
a little crowded, but when customers 
walk in they can see we aim to show 
them what we have for sale.” 

The next ¢tep after the “pounding 
the doors” campaign was over, was 
to establish a route system of selling. 
The Porters started with one route, 
got it operating well, and then estab- 
lished others. At the present time 
they have four routes operating, and 
they get quite a bit of extra volume 
through them compared with the 
store type of operation. 

“Our walk-in farm business is good, 
too,” reports Mr. Porter “because a 
municipal parking lot is right close 
by and many farmers use it. They 
can’t help spotting our exterior store 
sign as they park their cars. We 
usually try to have some attractive 
window displays, too, to help increase 
traffic.” 

The Porters also sell baby chicks, 
poultry and hog equipment, sanitation 
supplies, insecticides and some fer- 
tilizer. And they say they are going 
to keep right on calling on prospects 
in the immediate trade area as a 
way of increasing their annual sales 
volume. 


N. W. Feed Association 


Signs New Members 


MINNEAPOLIS — The following 
firms recently have joined the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn.: Clin- 
ton Foods, Inc., Distillation Products 
Industries, the Ray Ewing Co., Flavor 
Corporation of America, H. E. Hardy 
& Co., the Heger Products Co., Hoff- 
man-Taff, Inc., International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp., Kraft Foods 
Co., C. W. Meyer Co., Minnesota 
Seale Manufacturing Co., National 
Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., 
United Mineral Products Co. and 
VyLactos Laboratories, Inc. 


New Mill Pianned 


MOUNTAIN VIEW, OKLA.—-The 
Farmers Cooperative Assn. at Moun- 
tain View has announced plans for 
construction of a new custom feed 
plant. Ross Machine & Mill Supply, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, will design the 
layout and furnish the equipment. 
The mill will be equipped with a 
hammer mill, Ross Rollerator, twin- 
1-ton horizontal mixers, S. Howes 
molasses mixer. Bulk loading or sack- 
ing off from all equipment is pro- 
vided. Ingredients will be stored in 
overhead bins. 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
TRACE MINER! 


Needed Mineral 


to Supply 
in a form so soluble 
“it melts on your tongue." 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co, 


53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Iilinols 
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DISTILLERS FEED CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 6) 


meal and dried cheese whey as an- 
other variable. These two sources of 
unidentified growth factors were used 
in diets with added animal fat to pro- 
duce a third variable which consisted 
of productive energy levels of 950 and 
1,100 calories per pound of diet. 


Prof. Runnels said an analysis of 
the data indicates that the groups 
receiving distillers dried solubles were 
slightly and consistently heavier with 
a slight improvement in feed effi- 
ciency over the negative controls. He 
said these differences were not statis- 
tically significant at probabilities as 
great as 20 to 1. Neither were the dif- 
ferences attributable to the level of 
distillers dried solubles significant, in- 
dicating that any of the levels tested 
would be satisfactory in practical 
broiler diets depending upon the eco- 
nomic comparisons with other ingredi- 
ents. 


“The menhaden fish meal-dried 
whey variable produced an improve- 
ment in both growth and feed effi- 
ciency,” Prof. Runnels continued. 
“The improvement in growth was 
highly significant at a probability 
greater than 99 to 1.” 


Energy Level 


Of the three variables tested, in- 
creasing the energy level of the diet 
with animal fat produced the greatest 
effect on both body weight and feed 
efficiency. 

Prof. Runnels said that both the 
distillers dried solubles and the men- 
haden fish meal-dried cheese whey 
variables, while differing from each 
other, produced almost identical ef- 
fects in gain and feed efficiency when 
tested in the 950 and 1,100-calorie 
diets. 

Both pigmentation and feathering 
were slightly inferior in the broilers 
fed the 1,100-calorie diet. Prof. Run- 
nels recommended that feed manu- 
facturers “proceed with extreme cau- 
tion in producing the promising ex- 
tremely high energy diets.” 

RUMINANT NUTRITION—Dr. O. 
G. Bentley of the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station pointed out that 
some progress on the identification of 
growth factors for rumen microor- 
ganisms in vitro appears to have been 
made, a'though much remains ‘to be 
done. He reviewed some studies in 
this field, first noting artificial rumen 
study results indicating the presence 
of growth factors in various natural 
materials, including distillers prod- 
ucts. 

The next problem is to identify the 
compounds involved. One of the find- 
ings was that certain B-vitamins im- 
proved the rate of cellulose digestion 
in the artificial rumen. In the Ohio 
work, the next significant develop- 
ment was the observation that the 
volatile fatty acid fraction from 
rumen juice is active. Subsequently it 
was found that the 5 and 6 carbon 
volatile fatty acids were responsible 
for this activity. However, Dr. Bent- 
ley continued, before a response to 
valeric acid could be shown, biotin 
and para-aminobenzoic acid had to be 
added to the basal medium. There- 
fore, he said, the vitamin-fatty acid 
combination was necessary to obtain 
the activity shown by extracts of 
forages, distillers dried solubles, etc. 

Further work showed activity of 
various materials was not due to their 
volatile 5 or 6 carbon acid-B-vitamin 
content but to another factor(s) 
which has not been identified as yet. 
Iowa work is in progress on an active 
substance that appears to be a pep- 
tide found in partial acid hydrolysates 
or protein concentrate feeds or in the 
more insoluble proteins from feather 
meal. 

Also, Dr. Bentley said, certain 
amino acids have been found to have 
growth factor activity in the artificial 
rumen. 


CATTLE AND CALVES—In trials 
at the Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 


ment Station it was found that corn 


‘distillers dried grains with solubles 


are a satisfactory protein supplement 
for wintering young beef cattle, either 
as a sole concentrate in the ration or 
as a replacement for soybean oil meal 
in Purdue Supplement A. 

This was reported by Dr. F. H. 
Baker of the University of Kentucky. 
Forty-eight weanling Hereford steer 
calves were divided into four equal 
lots. All received mature timothy hay 
free choice and had free access to 
loose salt, ground limestone and 
steamed bone meal. 

The lot fed a supplement of 2 Ib. 
of corn distillers dried grain with 
solubles made an average daily gain 
of .9 lb. over the 116-day trial. The 
calves fed 2 lb. distillers feed and 3 
lb. ground shelled corn made average 
daily gains of 1.2 lb. The lot fed 3.5 
lb. of modified Purdue Supplement A, 
with distillers dried grains with solu- 
bles replacing soybean meal, showed 
average daily gains of .93 lb., and 
those fed 3.5 Ib. of Supplement A rec- 
orded average gains of .94 lb. daily. 
Those fed the modified Supplement A 
required 3.8 Ib. of feed and 14.7 Ib. of 
hay per pound of gain, while those 
fed the standard Supplement A re- 
quired 3.7 lb. of feed and 14.8 of hay. 


Digestibility Studies 


C. H. Noller, now with the dairy 
department of Purdue University, 
presented a paper by Michigan work- 
ers on the relationship between 
growth of young calves and the di- 
gestibility of nutrients in milk and 
vegetable milk replacers. 

The purpose of the study was to 
measure the digestibility of whole 
milk, evaporated milk and vegetable 
milk replacers to relate these results 
to growth data obtained with similar 
rations. The digestion trials were con- 
ducted using male calves in 4 x 4 Jatin 
square design experiments. 

Digestion studies showed that 12- 
day-old calves digested whole milk 
nearly as well as older calves. A 
slight depression in the apparent 
crude protein digestibility was noted 
in a 12-day-old calf. The high digesti- 
bility of whole milk is manifested by 
rapid and consistent weight gains by 
young calves. 

Evaporated milk was less digestible 
by 11 and 12-day-old calves than by 
older calves. 

The digestibility of milk replacers 
was low in 11 and 12-day-old calves 
but reached a maximum value when 
calves were 25 to 28 days of age. This 
coincides fairly closely with the end 
of the critical period as evidenced by 
the rapid increase in weight gains, 
Dr. Noller noted. 

He said: “The data indicate that 
young calves cannot satisfactorily 
utilize vegetable milk replacers of the 
type used in this investigation until 
the calves are approximately 25 days 
of age. This is emphasized by the low 
apparent digestibility of vegetable 
proteins during the critical period— 
the first 25 days of age.” 


Iowa Calf Experiments 


Dr. N. L. Jacobson of Iowa State 
College reported on observations on 
the use of distillers dried solubles in 
calf feeds. The data presented were 
recorded during a series of studies on 
various feeding systems for the young 
calf. In some instances, observations 
on the effect of distillers dried solu- 
bles were an integral part of the ob- 
jectives; in others, the observations 
were incidental. The report covered 
two types of feeds, milk replacements 
and veal calf supplements. 

In the discussion of whole milk re- 
placements, he noted at the outset 
that the feasibility of use of distillers 
dried solubles in milk replacements 
has been demonstrated. 

Three milk replacement formulas 
containing distillers dried solubles 
were evaluated. Two systems were 
employed for milk and milk replace- 


ment feeding. In one, the calves were 
fed a limited amount of whole milk 
for two weeks and then were gradual- 
ly changed to milk replacement. In 
the second, calves were fed the re- 
placement immediately upon removal 
from the dam, three days after birth. 
Calves in all groups were healthy and 
vigorous. Scouring, although less in 
certain groups, was low in all groups. 
The immediate change-over to milk 
replacement, although resulting in 
slightly more diarrhea, was accepta- 
ble, especially since it was less com- 
plex and costly than the gradual 
change-over, Dr. Jacobson said. 

Dr. Jacobson noted a need for veal 
calf feeding programs less costly than 
whole milk, and he told of tests to 
evaluate certain veal calf rations. One 
of the observations was that the 
weight gain and carcass quality of 
calves fed one of the supplements, al- 
though not as good as for calves fed 
a liberal amount of whole milk, were 
satisfactory and the feed cost per 
pound of gain was less. 

Another observation was that inci- 
dence of diarrhea was much higher 
and there was frequent bloating with 
one of the supplements. The only dif- 
ference in the two supplements being 
compared was the omission of distil- 
lers dried solubles from the supple- 
ment with which digestive distur- 
bances were noted. 

Apparently, Dr. Jacobson also 
said, calves are unable to digest effi- 
ciently large amounts of the feeds of 
the nature used in certain supple- 
ments posterior to the rumino-reticu- 


lar cavity. 
Dairy Cows 


Dr. J. K. Loosli, in a paper by 
Cornell University workers, reported 
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on further studies on the value of dis- 
tillers feeds for dairy cows. Previous- 
ly reported research, he noted, has 
shown the usefulness of distillers 
feeds as a source of protein and en- 
ergy for milk production. 


A study was conducted to compare 
corn distillers dried grains, cocoanut 
oil meal and corn gluten feed as com- 
ponents of dairy concentrate mix- 
tures. Dr. Loosli said cows fed corn 
distillers dried grains produced slight- 
ly more milk while the milk from 
cows receiving cocoanut oil meal had 
a higher percentage of fat than for 
the other feeds. Efficiency of feed use 
was essentially the same for all ra- 
tions. 

From another study, Dr. Loosli 
said, corn distillers dried grains, urea 
and brewers dried grains appear to be 
satisfactory sources of protein when 
added to a low protein concentrate 
for dairy cows. Periods as short as 
five weeks were adequate to detect 
the inadequacy of a low protein (less 
than 9%) ration for milk production. 


Dr. Loosli noted that while ade- 
quate information is available to en- 
able one to satisfactorily meet the 
nutritive requirements of dairy cows, 
the question of how much more or 
less grain could be fed with a result- 
ing increase in efficiency is only parti- 
ally answered. Sound scientific in- 
formation on this point is lacking and 
urgently needed, he said. 

He reported on Cornell digestion 
trials with lactating cows. Among 
other things, he pointed out that pre- 
liminary results suggest that the TDN 
values of hay and grain fed in widely 
different ratios are not necessarily 
additive. Further investigation is 
merited, he said. 


AFMA BOARD ACTION 


(Continued from page 1) 


AFMaA program to honor outstanding 
research workers in the fields of ani- 
mal husbandry, dairy husbandry and 
poultry science, is an extension of the 
program which has been in operation 
since 1948, Mr. Diamond explained. 
Each year, three $1,000 awards are 
made to men selected by the Amer- 
ican Society of Animal Production, 
the Poultry Science Assn., and the 
American Dairy Assn. Scientists to 
be given the honor are selected on 
the basis of original research work 
published during the preceding three 
years. To date, 25 college scientists 
have been accorded this recognition. 


Fund Solicitation 


Endorsing the United Feather Fund 
of the Poultry and Egg National 
Board, the National Turkey Federa- 
tion and the National Broiler Coun- 
cil, the AFMA board voted to recom- 
mend to AFMA members that sup- 
port be given to the campaign. 

Mr. Diamond pointed out that if 
manufacturers followed the recom- 
mendation of the fund and donated 
1¢ a ton on all poultry feed, a max- 
imum of $200,000 could be realized. 
He said a bulletin detailing sugges- 
tions for manufacturers’ participation 
would be sent to AFMA members 
shortly. Kick-off date for the Feather 
Fund drive is April 16. (See Feather 
Fund story on page 3.) 

The Feather Fund program is part 
of a new plan for coordinating the 
publicity, advertising and public re- 
lations needs and methods of the 
poultry industry. The plan includes 
a provision for a joint annual solici- 
tation of support from feed and other 
allied businesses, instead of the past 
method of multiple solicitation by 
the various poultry groups. (Feed- 
stuffs, Feb. 25.) 

On the railroads’ freight rate in- 
crease, the association had announced 
earlier that it would not take an 
official position on the hike. However, 
after reviewing the railroads’ pro- 
posal, the board went on record op- 
posing the increase as it affects agri- 
cultural products, Mr. Diamond said. 


The production of a second feed 
industry public relations motion pic- 
ture was proposed to the AFMA 
board by the association’s advisory 
committee to the Agricultural Serv- 
ice Division. The first film, “Growth 
of a Nation,” was produced in 1950 
at a cost of $61,000. During the in- 
tervening period, “Growth of a Na- 
tion” has been shown to more than 
2 million persons in 31,000 meetings 
and to 26 million persons in 338 tele- 
vision broadcasts. The AFMA direc- 
tors recommended a budget of $5,000 
for preliminary work leading to pro- 
duction of the second film. 

Pending final approval of the 1956- 
57 budget, Mr. Diamond expects that 
research and script writing of com- 
petitive film producers will be under- 
way this summer. 

Among other actions of the AFMA 
Board was approval of the following 
companies for membership in the as- 
sociation: Berlin (Md.) Milling Co.; 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Chicago; 
Crittendon-Smith, Tampa, Fla.; and, 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, New 
York. 

In addition, the following companies 
had been previously approved for 
AFMA membership: Buckeye Feed 
Mills, Inc., Dalton, Ohio; Farmers 
Elevators, Inc., Owensboro, Ky.; At- 
lanta Trading Corp., New York; As- 
sociation of Eastern Petfood Canners, 
Stamford, Conn.; Best Feeds & Farm 
Supplies, Inc., Washington, Pa.; Bush 
Brothers & Co., Clinton, Tenn.; Calo 
Dog Food Co., Inc., Oakland, Cal.; 
Chemlek Laboratories, Inc., Worth, 
Ill.; Columbus (Miss.) Canning Co.; 
Continental Can Co., Inc., New York; 
Mel De Munn & Associates, Chicago; 
Desendorf, Inc., Kansas City; Evans 
Industries, Inc., Marion, Ind.; Feed 
Associates, Inc., Marysville, Ohio; 
Gilbert Jackson Co., Inc., Kansas 
City; E. G. James Co., Chicago; 
Morgan Brothers Bag Co., Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va.; New Yorker Cheese Co., 
Philadelphia; Nutrition Associates, 
Orchard Park, N.Y.; Patent Cereals 
Co., Geneva, N.Y.; and Union Sales 
Corp., Columbus, Ind. 
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THE FEED MARKETS 
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Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect en date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary ef supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 


ALFALFA MEAL 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $58.50@59.55; 17% dehydrated 
no A $46.50; 13% fine suncured $37@46.50 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend easier; 
supply heavy; 17% protein, vitamin A guar- 
anteed $55@58; non-guaranteed $49@52, 
15% $46@49. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend easy; supply 
good; 15% protein suncured $48.50 ton, 
delivered, carlots; 136,000 A unit dehydrat- 
ed $64 ton, delivered, carlots. 

Port : Demand slow; trend 
supply ample; 15% suncured $48.50, f.o.b. 
Portland; 15% suncured $40, f.0.b. Cali- 
fornia; dehydrated $50, f.0.b. California. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
17% dehydrated $61. 

Ft. Worth: Demand improved; supply 
adequate; dehydrated 17% protein, no A 
guarantee $46, basis f.o.b. Plainview area; 
northern origin, 100,000 A $56@57.50, de- 
_livered Ft. Worth, depending on origin of 
tonnage, prompt shipment. 

Boston: Demand light; 
hydrated, 17% $62; suncured, 
f.0.b. Colorado. 

Minneapolis: Market easier; demand fair; 
quotations: 17% dehydrated, 100,000 units 
of vitamin A guaranteed $51@52.70; gran- 
ules and oil treated $53.50@54.70 (bulk $2 
@3 ton less); 18% dehydrated, 125,000 
units of vitamin A guaranteed $56.70, gran- 
ules or oil-treated $58.70 (bulk $3 ton less); 
non guaranteed $41. 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
17% dehydrated, with 100,000 units vitamin 
A guaranteed $51.50@52; 17% with no A 
guaranteed $45.50@46; 15% dehydrated no 
A $37.50@38; 13% fine ground suncured 
$43.50@ 44. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; dehydrated 17%, 100,000 A 
$54 ton; suncured No. 1 fine ground 13% 
$43.50 ton. 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to lower; $66, bulk, Boston 

Omaha: Demand fair on 17% dehydrated 
100,000 A, slow on rest; supply limited on 
100,000 A, adequate on rest; 17% dehy- 
drated non A, papers or burlap $37; 17% 
dehydrated, 100,000, papers or burlap $48: 
No. 1 fine ground suncured, papers or bur- 
lap $38; No. 1 %-in., burlaps $35; No. 2 
\%-in., burlaps $32. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; 15% suncured $43; 17% 
dehydrated $45@45.50. 


lower; 


supply fair; de- 
13% $53.50, 


Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; dehydrated, 17% protein, 


guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $52.30. 
ver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 

ply ample; $48, 17%. 
Kansas City: Demand only fair; offer- 
ings adequate; market steady to slightly 


easier; 17% dehydrated alfalfa meal with 
100,000 units vitamin A guaranteed on ar- 
rival $47@49, sacked, Kansas City; 18% 


125,000 A guaranteed meal $52, sacked, 
Kansas City; no A guarantee $37@40, 
sacked, Kansas City; bulk pellets 100,000 
A guaranteed $42.50; No. 1 fine ground 
suncured $35@37, sacked, Kansas City; No. 
1 %-in. $33.50@36; No. 2 %-in. $33@34, 
sacked, Kansas City. 
ALFALFA PELLETS 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $51. 
Omaha:* Demand fair; 
100,000 A 


supply limited; 
17% dehydrated, $45 bulk, $48 


sacked. 
BARLEY FEED 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; pulverized feed barley 
$46@48. 
Portland: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply ample; rolled $59, ground $58. 
ton: Demand slow; supply good; $46. 


Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
pulverized $49. 
Chicago: Demand fair to good; supply 


adequate; $37. 
Baltimore: Demand fair; supply adequate; 


$46. 

Ogden: Supply normal; rolled $45@50; 
whole $38@43. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; whole $67 ton, ground $57 ton, 


rolied $58 ton, all ex-warehouse, l.c.1., 
sacked. 
Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 


steady; supply ample; standard rolled $2.93, 
standard ground $2.89. 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Chicago: Demand very good; supply ade- 
quate; f.0.b. Wyoming and South Dakota 
shipping points: granular, 30 mesh $15.50; 
fine granular, 80-100 mesh $12.75; powder, 
200 mesh $12.50; f.0.b. Belle Fourche, 8.D., 
minimum 30-ton carlot: 80 granular $12.50 
niet; 200 mesh fine $12.25 net. 


BLOOD FLOUR 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply heavier; $85@87.50, local origin. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply good; $80@85 ton. 


BLOOD MEAL 
New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend easier; $85 @87.50, local origin. 
Cincinnati; Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $120. 


Ogden: Supply normal; $95 ton in 100- 
Ib. bags, f.0.b. Ogden. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply good; $80@85 ton. 


Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 


$95@117.50 ton, guaranteed 80% protein. 
Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; $100 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $80 ton, ex-warehouse, 1.c.1. 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $4.25 a unit of ammonia. 


BONE MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $90 ton, sacked, f.o.b. 
Cincinnat 

Louisville: Demand dull; trehd steady; 
supply ample; $70@75 

Omaha: Demand slow supply ample; 
$80 

St. Paul: Market firmer; demand good; 
$80 in large lots. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; $85, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local 
manufacture 

BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Portland: Demand slow supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $90. 

Boston: Demand slow supply fair; $86. 

Seattle: Demand stead; trend firm; sup 
ply suff warehouse, l.c.] 

Denver end steady; sup 
ply adequa 

St Louis: 90d; trend firm 
supply adequa ton, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $85 ton, sacked 

Louisville: Demand slo trend steady; 
supply ample 7 80 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate 
$67.50@85 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample lomestic $89.5 

Ft. Worth nd g supply very 
limited; 14 1 phorus I calcium $76 
100-lb. paper ned burlaps Houston 


last half 


Marct 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 


Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
$52.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply mod 
erate; 26%, nominal $50@51, prompt, de- 
livered Ft. Worth 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
24% $43@44 

Louisville: Demand slow trend easy; 
supply norn - $45 ton 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $38 ton bull $43 ton sacked 

Baffalo: Demand poor nd steady to 
lower; suppl fair 16 , bulk, 3oston. 

Cincinnati: Der d poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 50.50@51 

Boston: Demar supply good; 26% 
$52 @54.75 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply ample; 24% $45@52.50 


Los Angeles: Demand good: 
supply limited; $54, f.o.b 


trend steady; 
Van Nuys. 
BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $11 cwt. 


ton: Demand light; supply steady; 
10¢ Ib. 
Chicago: Demand good; suppiy limited; 


10@11%¢ Ib. in carlots; 10% @12%¢, Le.L 
Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; 10% @11%¢ ib. in carlots; 10% @12%¢ 
Ib., Le.l 


Omaha: Demand good; supply limited; 
11%¢ 1b., carloads; 12%¢ Ib., less than 
carload. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $10.65 cwt 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 


normal; 10¢ Ib. 

St. Louis: Demand good; supply limited; 
10¢ Ib. In carlots; 10%¢ Ib. in 5-ton lots; 
1l¢ Ib. in ton lots; 11%@12¢ Ib. in less 
than ton lots. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ !b.; 
11¢: ton lots 11%¢ 

Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 


§-ton lots 
5-ton lots 
5-ton lots 


New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ 1b.; 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
Ib., f.0.b. New Jersey. 

Portland: Demand slow; 


supply ample; 


trend unchanged; 13¢. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited: trend steady: 10¢. 

BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $4.75. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
$4.25. 

Boston Demand poor; supply ample; 
4¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firm; 


supply sufficient; $4@4.25 cwt. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 100-lb. drums $5.50; large 
barrels $4.75 

Ogden: Supply normal; $4.90, 100-Ib 
drum 

Chicago: Demand steady; supply fair; 
$3.50@3.75 cwt. in carlots. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; $4.25 cwt 
CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, including freight 
and tax) 
New York: Crystals $12.48, flour $9.42. 
Baffalo: Crystals $14.20, flour $10.20. 
Teledo: Crystals $15.77, flour $11.77. 


Boston: Crystals $14.62, flour $10.62. 
Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $9.50, flour $5.50. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


supply ample; 
ex-warehouse, 


Seattle: Demand steady; 
trend unchanged; $14 ton, 
truck lots 

Minneapolis: Piain $10; iodized (% Ib. KI 
per ton) $13.50; lodized manganesed $15.05. 


Chicago: Plain $8.55 ton in 100-lb. bags, 
delivered 
Cincinnati: fair; trend steady; 


Demand 
supply adequate; $8@9. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply meal and flour $10.53 ton, 
carloads; grits $13.03 ton, carloads. 


CHARCOAL 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; 40-lb. bags oak charcoal $2.40 
@2.50; poultry charcoal $2.60 in 50-lb. bags 

Chicago: Demand quiet; supply limited; 
poultry charcoal $102 ton in 50-lb. multi- 
walls, 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light; $95. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; poultry charcoal oak $2.40, 
40-lb. bags in ton lots, 


COCONUT MEAL 


Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $68. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply limited; $68 ton, ex-dock, April arrival 
from Philippines. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; cake, ex-dock, March 
$66@66.50 


COD LIVER (FORTIFIED) 


Boston: 
D, 2,250 A 22¢ Ib.; 300 


ample; 


Demand slow; supply good; 600 
2,260 A 21¢; 


300 D, 1,500 A 18%¢. 
New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. in 
55-gal. drums (400 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 


750 A 16@18¢, 1,500 A 17% @19%¢, 2,250 A 
19@22¢, 3,000 A 19% @23¢; 600 ICU, 1,500 
A 18@19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,000 A 22@ 
23%¢; f.0.b. New York, New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts or Pennsylvania; ranges include 
variance in offerings and f.o.b. shipping 
points 
CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 

Boston: Demand active; supply adequate; 
3% @3%¢ Ib 

Los Angeles: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; trend steady; 4%¢. 


CORN GERM MEAL 
St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply limited; $44 ton bulk, $49 ton in 
burlap sacks, St. Louis. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $49.77, meal $69.77 
Atlanta: *d $56.92, meal $76.92. 
Birmingham: Feed $55.18, meal $75.18 
Boston: Feed $54.15, meal $74.15. 
Chicago: Feed $44, meal $64. 
Cleveland: Feed $51.04, meal 
Denver: Feed $53, meal $73 
Ft. Worth: Feed $51.50, mea! $71.50 
Indianapolis: Feed $48.50, meal $68.50 
Kansas City: Feed $44, meal $64. 
Louisville: eed $50.11, meal $70.11. 
New Orleans: Feed $52.88, meal $72.88. 
New York: Feed $53.69, meal $73.69. 
Norfolk: Feed $53, meal $73 
Philadelphia: Feed $53.23, meal $73.23 
Pittsburgh: Feed $51.50, meal $71.50. 
St. Louis: Feed $44, meal $64. 


CORN OIL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; $53.80@54 
New Orleans: Demand fair 


basis 


$71.04 


steady; 


trend steady; 


supply lequate: $53.88@54.88. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; $64.11. 
COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $62, f.0.b. Los Angeles. 
Ogden: Supply normal; 41% $68@73. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply good: $69. 
Denver: Demand slow; trend steady to 
weak supply adequate; $64. 


Memphis: Demand dull; trend down; sup- 
py adequate; prime 41% protein, old proc- 


ess $51, sacked; new process, 41% solvent 
47.50 sacked. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply ample; 
41% $61 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easier; 
supply sufficient; 41% old process $69@ 
71.50 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $58.60@61.50 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
$68 


Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $78 ton, delivered, carlots, 41% 
expeller process. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, sacked, central and north 
Texas origin, 41% old process $59@61; 
solvent, 41% low gossypol $56.50, delivered 
Ft. Worth; pellets $2 additional. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $61. 

Kansas City: Demand quiet; market easi- 
er; $51@651.50, sacked, Memphis for old 
process; $47@47.50, sacked, Memphis, for 
solvent 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
hydraulic $62@62.50; solvent $57.50@658. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 
ply good; $70.25, sacked, Boston 

Omaha: Demand slow; supply ample; 
41% solvent $64, range size $67.50. 
Atlanta: Demand slow; trend weak; sup- 
y ample 1% $55, sacked, immediate. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; old process $60.74, new proc- 
ess $57.74 

A AND D FEEDING OIL 

Boston: Demand slow; supply good; 600 
D, 1,500 A 17¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 18¢; 300 
D, 1,500 A 16¢; 300 D, 750 A 15¢. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate: 2,250 units A, 300 D, 55-gal. 
drums 22¢ Ib., includes drum. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. in 


55-gal. drums (400 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 
750 A 13% @17%¢, 1,500 A 15% @19%¢, 
2,250 A 17% @21%¢, 3,000 A 19% @21¢; 600 
ICU, 1,500 A 16@20%¢, 2,250 A 18@19%¢, 


3,000 A 20@25¢; f.0.b. New York, New Jer- 
sey, Massachusetts or Pennsylvania; ranges 
include variance in offerings and f.o.b. 
shipping points 

Buffalo: Demand steady; supply adequate; 
300 D, 750 A 18%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,600 A 20%? 
lb.; 300 D, 2,250 A 23%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 
A 26%¢ Ib.; 600 D, 4,000 A 31¢ Ib.; straight 
vitamin A feeding oil 10% @11%¢ per M. U., 
drum lots, drums included, basis Buffalo. 

Chicago: Demand fair to good; supply 
adequate; straight A feeding oil, with 10,- 


000 units vitamin A per gram 7%@9¢ a 


million units of vitamin A, Lec.l, packed 
in 55 gal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums 
included. 


Minneapolis: 10,000 A 32¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 
A 20¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 184 lb.; 300 D, 
750 A 16¢ Ib. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 200 D, 3,250 A 22¢ Ib., 300 D, 
1,500 A 19¢ Ib., 300 D, 750 A 17¢ Ib., all 
ex-warehouse, drums included. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 


POWDERED 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢; 3,000 


ICU 18¢, warehouse 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 10% @11¢ Ib. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. in 
50- and 100-Ib. bags or 100-lb. drums: 1,500 
ICU 10@13.6¢ bagged, 11@12¢ drums; 3,000 
ICU 16@19¢ bagged, 17@18¢ drums; f.o.b 
New York and New Jersey. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Tupelo, Miss.: $49.50. 

Houston: 19% $69.50. 

Wales, Tenn.: $62.10. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 17%, 
minimum calcium 34%, maximum fluorine 
-17% $56 net ton, f.o.b. Coronet in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags, $54 in bulk; minimum phos- 
phorus 14.5%, minimum calcium 34%, maxi- 
mum fluorine 0.145% $48 net ton, f.o.b. 
Coronet, in 100-Ib. multiwall bags, $46 in 
bulk. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Denver: Demand limited; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $109.05. 
Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $87@90. 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $100. 
Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% ca!- 


cium granular or fine ground $88.54 ton, 
delivered; $3 ton less in bulk. 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
21%, maximum fluorine .01% guaranteed 
$94.50, f.0.b. Trenton, in 100-lb. multiwall 
bags; minimum phosphorus 18%%, maxi- 


mum fluorine .01% guaranteed $83.25, f.0.b 
Trenton in 100-lb. multiwall bags 


Adams, Mass.: Minimum phosphorus 
18% minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
.01% fluorine guaranteed $74 ton, f.o.b 
Adams, in 100-lb. multiwall bags. Freight 


equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum 
18% %, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
01% fluorine guaranteed $74 ton, f.o0.b. 
Columbia, in 100-lb. multiwall bags. Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis 


phosphorus 


Bonnie, Fla.: Demand improving; sup- 
ply adequate; minimum phosphorus 18% % 
granular $79.55. Freight equalized with 


closest dicalcium phosphate producing point, 
carload basis. 
East St. Louis: 18% % 
bagged, f.o.b. cars 
Chicago: Demand fuir; supplies adequate: 


phosphorus $83.25, 


stock food grade, 18.5% phosphorus, 20,000 
Ib. or more $83.25 per net ton in 100-Ib. 
papers, basis Chicago Heights, LiL, or Nash 


ville, Tenn., less than 20,000 Ib. $93 : 
phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $94.50, 
Chicago Heights and Nashville, less 
20,000 Ib. $104.50; freight equalized 
St Louis, Trenton, Mich., and 
Tenn. ; 


with 
Godwin, 
bulk, boxcars or hoppers §3 net ton 
less than bagged material 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
Boston: Demand slow; supply adequat« 
light $63.75, dark $66.25@67 
New Orleans: Demand slow; supply lim 


ited; trend steady; $58@ 63 
Louisville: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply fair to light; bourbon Night $57, 


dark $58, 
Baffalo: 


solubles $76. 
Demand and supply fair; trend 


steady; $61, bulk, Boston. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply tight; $58@60. 


Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply light; 
$63. 


DRIED BEET PULP 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; §60@64, March shipment 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply mod- 
erate; carlots, 50-lb. papers $63@65, deliv 
ered Ft. Worth, March shipment. 

‘ - Demand and supply good; $66.50 
@ 69. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply fair; $68.60, sacked, Boston 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $70.50, sacked, immediate 

Seattle: Demand good; trend strong: 
supply tight; $65 ton, delivered, carlots. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $45@60 ton. 


Leos Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady, 
supply ample; $51.02, paper bags. 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 


New Orleans: Demand slow; supply lim- 


ited; trend steady; $11.75@12 cwt. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$8.25 cwt. 

Boston: Demand poor; supply short; 
11%¢ Ib. 

Minneapolis: Demand improved; supplies 


adequate; $9.25@10.50 cwt. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend firmer; sup- 
ply limited; $10.85 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand slow; 
supply normal; $9.50@10. 

Chicago: Demand light; supply adequate; 
medium acid 9@9%¢; sweet cream 10@ 
10%¢ cwt. in carlots. 

Ft. Worth: Demand very slow; 
extremely limited; local 
ewt., f.0.b. Ft. Worth. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $8.65, 100-lb. bag 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $11. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply 
ficient; trend steady; $45@48. 

Boston: Demand light; supply adequate; 
$52.95. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $35, sacked, f.o.b. Florida points 

Atlanta: Demand fair; supplies ample on 
pulp, limited on meal; trend steady; 
$44, meal $41.50, sacked, immediate 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


trend steady; 


supply 
production $12 


suf- 


pulp 


supply ample; f.o.b. southern California 
producers’ plants: orange $47 sacked, $42 
bulk 


DRIED SKIM MILK 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $13.75. 
Boston: Demand poor; 
12¢ Ib. 


supply plentiful; 


polis: Market steady to easier; de- 
ij mand fair; supplies fair; $11@12 ecwt. 


FEEDSTUFFS, March 10, 1956—79 
Chicago: Demand light; supply adequate; supply ample; 60% protein menhaden $147 Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 50% meat and bone scraps $70@72.50, 
$11.25@11.50 cwt. in carlots. ton, bulk; $150, sacked. ply ample; $61 ton, delivered, carlots, sacked, Kansas City. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; sacked. Seattle: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
supply adequate; 11%¢. supply adequate; $155@160. Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady to ply good; $67.50 ton, ex-warehouse, truck 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ade- higher; supply fair; $53 bulk, Boston. lots, 50% protein. 
supply ample; $11.50@12 cwt. quate; trend steady; $150@153 on 60%. Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady: Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply mod- 
alo: Demand good; trend steady; Denver: Demand fair; trend weak; supply supply ample; $48.10. erate; meat and bone, 60% $67@69, sacked, , 
supply ample; $11.50 cwt. more than adequate; $2 unit, Seattle. a Demand good; supply tighten- f.o.b. or delivered Ft. Worth. 2 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; Leos Angeles: Demand less active; trend $47.50@48. Ogden: Supply normal; $75 ton in 100-!Ib. i 
trend unchanged; $13. steady; supply ample; $2.25@2.30 a unit City: Activity quiet; demand fair; = 
Palindsiphio: Demand and supply fair; of protein. offerings light; $45, sacked, Kansas City, . Leais: Demand fair; trend higher: 
$12 Atlanta: Demand slow; trend weak; sup- white, yellow or mixed. supply ample; 50% $68@72 ton bulk, $72@ 
i Orleans: Demand light; supply am- ply ample; 60% $138, sacked, immediate. Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 77 ton in paper sacks, $71@76 ton in bur- 
ple; trend steady; $11.25@11.50 cwt. Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; supply adequate; white $47, yellow $651. lap sacks. : 
DRIED . oupply normal; $160@165 ton. Baffalo: Demand good; trend steady to He 
inneapolis: Market unchanged; LINSEED OIL MEAL supply tight; 50% meat scraps 
enver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- fair; $1.75@1.80 a unit of protein, yes 70 ton bulk, $73 sacked. at 
ply adequate; $7.50 cwt. Coast for 70% herring meal; 60% meal $154. Bay Ah. 3 at owes ample; Buffalo: Demand dull: trend steady; sup- : 
New Orleans: Demand fairly good; trend Chicago: Demand good; supply increasing; Philadetphia: D a. ¥ ———. _ | ply heavy; $65@70 ton. 
—~ cwt. menhaden fish meal, 60% protein, f.0.b. $70 emand and supply fair; Omaha: Pemand slow; supply ample: 
neinnati: Deman air; trend steady; East Coast $140 ton; 60% blended West : 7 $72.50. 
supply adequate; $6. Coast $127.50; Northwest herring-salmon tg a supply * short; MILLET 
~ Demand poor; supply plentiful; meal 73% protein incinnat: Demand. fair: trend steady; |: St. Louis: Demand trend steady: 
pply adequate; $64.25@70.25 supply ample; recleane arly Fortune $3.50 
Py araaar Demand dull; supply fair; Seattle: Demand slow; trend easy; sup New Orleans: Demand slow: trend steady; ewt., sacked; recleaned White Proso $3.60 i 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; local supply ample; 33% or higher $68.75@171.26. | cwt., sacked. 
$6.50. tion $2.30 a unit protein ‘ Demand fair; supply sufficient; MILLFEED 
en: Supply norma 90, 100-lb. bag. Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply more ; Minneapolis: Market off $1@1.50 ton, with 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- limited; 60% Peruvian $148, f.o.b. Houston, eel amie. a y+ trend easy; | demand light and offerings not pressing. F 
quate; carlots, standard $6 cwt., sacked, last half March. ess $70.45. P W process $63.45; old proc- Quotations: Bran $40@41, standard midds. ’ 
delivered Ft. Worth or any Texas point or Ogden: Supply average; $2.20 a unit, f.0.b. Dement i 1 $40@40.60, flour midds. $44@46, red dog Pe. 
in ton lots, f.0.b. warehouse, Ft. Worth. Coast; 65% $171@173. 34% expeller $68.60, pelle wt te 7 ee $46@47. : 
Seattle: Demand steady; supply ample; at $61.50, -— bv ets $ % sol- Kansas City: Market easy; demand fair; o 
trend unchanged; $7 cwt.,. ex-warehouse, HAY Minneapolis: M A. | 3 offerings improved; bran $37.50@38, sacked, os 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- | qirections slightly emand Kansas City; shorts $38.25@38.75, sacked, 
Kansas City: Trend steady; demand fair; | ply sufficient; $45 ton, delivered, carlots, | 3¢q $4¢@47 .* ~d hm . Quotat ons: Kansas City. c 
straight grade $6 cwt.; partially delactosed | U.S. No. 2 green. ht timie fia Oo Denver: Demand fair; trend weaker; ’ 
$6.25 cwt. Los Angeles: Demand improved; supply icago: Sales were very siow during the | SPPIY sample; bran $40.60, shorts $41.50, ; 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; ample; trend steady; U.S. No. 1 $32@34; | week ending March 7. 8 cy li tng on Lg mill run $41. 
supply ample; fortified $6.15, unfortified $6. | U.S. No. 2, leafy $30@32; U.S. No. 2, green | ¢y) ana - & aolt ons vA a Were pesaes~ Wichita: Demand poor; supply ample: 
Minneapolis: Market steady to easier; $31@32; U.S. No. 2 $28@29.50. March solvent of besis Kansas City, March 6: bran $37@ 
demand limited; $5.25@5.60 cwt. Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, | meat $48.60, | 37.60, shorts $38@38.50; bran declined $2.25 
Shieago: Demand steady; supply ade- practically nil for others; supply suffi- : 3 ton and shorts $1.50 ton, compared with : 
quate; $6 ewt. in carlots. cient; carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $36@ ie ch eer trend weak; sup- the preceding week. ¥ 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 38, No. 2 $34@36; prairie No. 2 $26@28; Les pe D  ehesds Ceaiae ae Omaha: Demand and supply fair; bran en 
ply normal; $6@6.50 cwt. Johnson grass No. 2 $24@26, delivered | guppiy ample: 36263 slow; trend steady; | $37.50, shorts $38.25; standard midds., bulk 
ffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; | TOP. Kansas City: Light demand: offert $36. q 
supply fair; $6 ecwt., delivered. Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; | adequate: ow bP on $46.50@47 eo Ft. Worth: Demand slackened; trend 
FISH MEAL supply heavy; No. 1 hay, timothy, clover, Minneapolis, for solvent; $53 50, old process. caster; Supply sufficient; cariots, buriaps, : 
, alfalfa and -mixed timothy and clover $30, Geatéle: Demand slow: tren@ easy: oun- prompt, wheat bran $44.50@45.50, gray ve 
Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; | No. 2 $28; lespedeza $25 and $22; straw |' ply good: $78 t Gativered we hy ry shorts $45.50@46.50, delivered common . 
supply ample; $1.95, f.0.b. Vancouver. $14@15. pehvene on, delivered, carlots, 34% | points; $1.50 lower on bran and unchanged ‘4 
Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; Buffalo: Demand very weak: No. 2 tim- Ft S — -» ae oe to 50¢ lower on shorts, compared with ‘ 
$143@146. othy $18 ton; No. 2 alfalfa $25@28; straw, quate; carlots, 36% or better $70.89. bast provtous woum. 
Buffalo: Demand very quiet; trend easier; strong $12@15. old freight rate Serch-Sene, delivered —¥ Chicago: Sales were fair during the week * 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; | worth: pellets $2.50 premium — * | ending March 7. Increased production on ‘ 
supply ample; No. 1 timothy $25@28 ton; / , ‘ the of flour 
No. 1 clover $18@20 ton; No. 1 alfalfa $21 MALT SPROUTS on the market. Prices fell about Quo- ; 
“Delivery is always F-A-S-T when you @25 ton; No. 1 prairie $25@26 ton; wheat Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady; | ‘tions March 7: bran $43@43.50, standard 
straw $14@15 ton. supply adequate: No. 1 $38,50@39 . midds. $42.50@43, flour midds. $47@48, red a 
New York: Demand slow on domestic Chicago: Demand and supply fair; No. 1 | 28, $§0@61 ' 
timothy; trend unsteady; supply ample; do- $33@34. - St. 
mestic timothy prices have weakened con- : . ‘ o weak; supply heavy; bran 8 “ 
siderably due to intensified competition from shorts $41.75@42.26, St. Louis switching 
Canadian supplies trucked in and offered sacked $38 ton; No, 2 bulk $30 ton. : bimnste. : 
at comparatively low levels; temetay No, 1 New Orleans: Demand fair: trend steady; Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; % 
$31, No. 2 $28@29, No. 3 $25@ supply adequate; No. 1 $40@41 , supply adequate; bran $48 @48.50, middlings t 
Ogden: Supply norma); $1.25 $241@ $47@ 48.50. 
30 ton in the barn. - MEAT SCRAPS Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- Ss 
Portland: Demand good; supply limited; Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 2 
_ | ply adequate; 50% protein $67. 
$28 adelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; Wichita: Demand good; supply about off- 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; No. 2 plant; 55%, 
timothy $35; second cutting alfalfa $47. New Orieams: Demand siow: supply am- { 
Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend steady; ple: trend steady: 50% $75.50@82.50 j 


supply adequate; No. 1 timothy (new) $21; Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 

BURROWS EQUIPMENT C0. first cutting No. 1 alfalfa (new) $21; sec- | supply adequate; 50% $69.50 ton, sacked, 
ond cutting, No. 1 $25; fancy No. 1 clover f.0.b. Cincinnati 

1396 Sherman Ave Evanston and timothy mixed $27; No. 1 red clover “st. P . 

$22; bright wheat or oat straw $18. - 

New Orleans: Demand dull; trend easier: 

supply plentiful; timothy and clover $28@ 


Paul: Market softer; demand fair: 
50% meat and bone scraps $73; 55% meat 
and bone scraps $76. 


‘ Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
30, baled alfalfa $35@36, prairie $24@25. 50 tel 65@70: 65 80 
For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA— Wichita: Demand slow; supply plenti- 8 | trend steady: 
ful; prairie $18@22, alfalfa $20@24. supply sufficient; 50% $67.50, 55% $72.50 
HOMINY FEED bulk; 50% $70, 55% $75 sacked. 

: .Demand fair; supply steady; 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; $1.10 a protein unit; converted 50% $67.50. 
bulk $52, sacked $56.50. Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 4 
9 p Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; trend unchanged; $1.40. ‘ 
MIXER ong Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ew eans: Demand fair; trend steady | supply ample; $1.55@1.60 a unit of protein. ivision—M LAND INDU Inc, 


City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS 


GREENULES” 


FEED INGREDIENTS Landby Dehydrating Co. 
Fish Meal Scrap Solubies of Dehydrated Elk Valley Dehydrated 


Meal ALFALFA MEAL 


Established 1940 


BETTER DISPERSIONIS—— _\ 

DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 

MORE UNIFORMI 

Bigelow Sales Company 
Prodece Ottice Phone 133 Dehydrators Blenders 


Broadway 4,N.¥ 
4 Tel HAnover 2-9195 Mill at Swift, Minn. 


FEED GRAINS 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 
From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


OFFICES: TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


New York Memphis pa Dh i = Francisco Kansas City Toledo Galveston Nashville 

Chicago Norfolk uffalo ancouver, B.C, 
Kansas City Nashville Toledo St. Lows Columbus Enid Louievitle 

St. Louis Enid Housten Los Angeles > ¢ Chicago Fort Worth Minneapolis Memphis 

Qmaha Minneapolis Galveston Buffalo Portland Norfolk Houston 

Columbus Louisville Portland 


= 
| 

Ag 
Fremont, Nebr. - Phone Park 1-9000 - 
== 
| 

| 
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ply good; bran $47.20, mixed feed $47.20, 


shorts $46.70, middlings $49.70. 

Buffalo: Sales continued quiet. Users are 
in the market only for spot needs. Bran 
and middlings ended up $1; heavy feeds 
were unchanged; bran $46.50@47, stand- 
ard midds. $44@47.60, flour midds. $50@53, 
red dog $50@53. 

Bos : Demand spotty; supply adequate; 
bran $54, middlings $52, both Canadian. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply am- 
as bran $53, standard midds. $54, red dog 


New York: Demand slow to fair; trend 
steady; supply ample; improvement has 
been noted in poultry areas, particularly 
chick feeds. Slow absorption of formula 
feeds in many sections has been reported; 
bran $53.50@54, standard midds, $54.50@55. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firmer; 
supply limited; bran $47@47.50, shorts $48 
@ 43.50 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend weaker; 
supply ample; wheat bran $44, gray shorts 
$465, standard midds. $44.50. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $41 ton, delivered common transit 
points, carlots. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; $40. 

: Supply average; to Utah and 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $40, mid- 
diings $46; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $47, middlings $52; to California: red 
bran and mill run $47.50, middlings $52.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Les Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; mill run, Utah-Idaho 
billing, sacked $48@48.50; red bran, deliv- 
ered CCP, sacked $55.50. 


MINERAL FEED 


Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi- 
cient; all-purpose with iodine, 50-Ib. blocks 
$92.50, 100-lb. bags $87.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $42. 

Sioux City: 50-lb. mineral blocks, 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 

Ogden: Supply average; $105 ton, 50-Ib. 
blocks; $95 ton, granular, 50-lb. bags. 

Fr. W : Demand fair; supply ample: 
all-purpose granules $82, block $92; min- 
eral phosphorus 6%, granules $95, block 
$105; cattle-sheep mineral, 7% phosphorus, 
granules $92, block $101; hog mineral 
phosphorus 3%%, granules $82, phosphorus 
2% $69 (all in 560-lb. paper bags). 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply ample; 


THE 
ECONOMY INGREDIENT 


for 
Dairy and Beef Feeds 


For quick or deferred 
shipment... 


22% Flax Sereenings Oil Feed 


Carlot prices, © 
f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


BULK .......$34.50 Per Ton 
SACKED ....$38.50 Per Ton 
Prices Subject to Our Confirmation 
Delivered prices on request 
ARCHER-DANIELS- MIDLAND CO. 


Linseed Oil Meal Dept. 


700 Investors Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. FEderal 3-2112 


AL-FISH 


for poultry 


MAR-VI-TIC 


for poultry and pigs 


TURKEY-BLEND 


for turkeys 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Contact :— 
H. MARK McNEAL CO. 


Life Bldg., 2,N.C. 
: Franklin 7-1522 


Cc. WELCH 


435 Brevoort Road Columbus, Ohio 
Phone: Amherst 8-1077 


L. E. ROBERTSON 


P. 0. Box 691 Binghamton, N. Y. 
Phone: Binghamton 27152 


L. J. BARRETT COMPANY 
Box 505 Clinton, N. J. 
Phone: Clinton 451 


Ask us about GORTON'S TRIPLE-TESTED 
VITAMIN OILS with guaranteed potencies. 
Cooperating Members of Associated Industries 


Call or write for complete 
information and prices. 


ENGLAYD 


177 Milk $treet aa 


trend unchanged; $65 ton for high phos- 
phorus mixtures; $44 ton for competitive 
brands. 

MOLASSES 

Denver: Demand up; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; 13%¢, f.0.b. New Orleans. 

Memphis: Demand poor: trend steady; 
supply ample; blackstrap 13%¢ gal., tank 
car, f.0.b. New Orleans 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 13% @14¢ gal. in tank 
cars, f.o.b. New Orleans. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady ; 
supply adequate; 13@13%¢ gal., New Or- 
leans. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend firmer; 
supply normal; 13%¢ gal., tank car lots, 
Gulf ports 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady to 
higher; supply fair; 16%¢ gal., f.0.b. Al- 
bany. 

Atlanta: Citrus molasses—demand good; 
supply limited; trend strong; $20 ton, bulk, 
f.o.b. Florida producing points, immediate. 

Minneapolis: Market steady to firmer at 
13%¢ f.o.b. New Orleans; $26 ton, 
West Coast 

New York: Trend steady; 
gal., tank cars, 


blackstrap 16¢ 
tank wagons, f.o.b. New 


Demand steady; 


supply ample; 
16%¢ gal., tank cars. 


Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
$26. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply mod- 
erate; biuckstrap 15¢ gal., f.o.b. Houston, 


carlots, delivered Ft. Worth, cars and/or 
truck $32.65, seller's market price on date 
of shipment; maximum 16¢ March; 16%¢ 


Aprii-siay shipment 
Seattle: Demand steady; supply good; 
$26 ton, f.o.b. Seattle, tank car lots. 


Kensas City: Trend slightly easier; de- 
mand moderate; for nearby shipment 13@ 
14¢ gal., New Orleans; March 13% @14¢; 
April 13% @14¢ 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $25, f.o.b. tank cars: $25.25, 
f.o.b. tank trucks, both Los Angeles harbor 

Beaumont: Trend steady; blackstrap 15¢ 
gal., tank cars, tank wagons, f.o.b. Beau- 
mont. 

NIACIN 

New York: Trend firm; $8 kilo, 50-kilo 
lots; $8.10 kilo, 10-kilo lots; $8.20 kilo, 5- 
kilo lots; $8.30 kilo, 1-kilo lots; freight 
prepaid or paid to destination. 


OAT PRODUCTS 


Demand good; supply ample; 
rolled $67, ground $65, 


Portland: 
trend unchanged; 
cleaned $68. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reground oats $20@21; 
pulverized white oats $46; rolled oats $86. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; white pulverized, domestic $50.50; 
Canadian $48.50; reground oat feed, Ca- 
nadian $19.25 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supplies fair 
to light; pulverized vane. oats $49.50, do- 
mestic oat feed $22.50, anadian $29.50. 

Louisville: Demand fair “sou up slight- 
ly; supply ample; reground $20.20, rolled 
oats $83.70, feeding oatmeal $77.70, pul- 
verized white oats $46.70, crimped white 
oats $64.70 

St. Louis: 
supply ample; 


Demand fair; trend lower; 
reground oat feed $14 in 


100-lb. burlap sacks; pulverized white oats 
$45 ton, choice $46. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er; supply ample; white pulverized $62. 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend weaker; 


supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $18.30 

New Orleans: Demand very light; trend 
steady; supply adequate; steam crimped 
oats $66@68; pulverized white oats $46@ 
51; mixed feed oats $39@41 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; feed oats $64 ton, ground oats 
$64 ton, rolled oats $68 ton, all ex-ware- 
house, l.c.! 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; oat milifeed $42.80; reground oat 
milifeed $24.55, delivered. 

Minneapolis: Sales remain somewhat scat- 
tered and spotty, but inquiry is said to be 
better. Quotations: feeding rolled oats $80 
@81, standard pulverized $40@43.50, feed- 
ing oatmeal $65@67, reground oat feed $14. 

Chicago: Demand stagnant; supply ade- 
quate; reground oat feed $13; fine ground 
feeding oatmeal $72@74; feeding rolled oats 
$80@82. 

OYSTER SHELL 


Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged: western $39, eastern $35; 
granite and crystal grits, both $25. 


Clears $12.00 hourly 
From $500 investment 


10” x 10” 
Krimper-Kracker 


with 
3 H.P. motor 


Missouri community miller reports invest- 
ment in modern dust-free grain roller 
returned so quickly he never missed the 
money. 

You, too, can jump in and make a killing 
nowl . . . while others sit idly by with 
outmoded “grinders” and bellycche about 
conditions. 

Write today for catalog on all 15 sizes. 


Box FH-185, Bonner Springs, Kansas 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Feed Contam of All Kinds 
FORMULA MIXING FOR DEALERS 


Excellent References 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL FUTURES 
Closing prices of cottonseed oi] meal (41% protein) on the Memphis Merchants Ex- 


change in dollars per ton (bulk): 


March 2 March 5 March 6 March 7 March 8 
March ..cccccceses 42.00@ 43.00 42.00@ 43.00 2.00@ 42.50 42.50@ 43.50 42.50@ 43.50 
BEA. cvdavecsseede 43.50@ 44.50 43.50@ 44.50 42.75@ 44.00 43.00@ 44.00 43.00@ 44.50 
45.75@ 46.50 45.75 44.75@ 45.75 44.35@ 45.00 45.00@ 45.25 
January ...... ons ..+»@ 60.00 49.25@ 50.25 49.00@ 60.25 48.25@ 49.50 ....@ 49.00 
September ........ 47.00@ 48.50 47.00@ 48.00 46.50@ 48.00 4650@ 48.00 46.50@ 48.00 
CURGOED  ececesrtue 49.50@ 50.25 49.35@ 49.50 48.50@ 50.00 48.35@ 49.00 48.25@ 48.50 
December ...cscces 49.75@ 60.00 49.25@ 50.00 48.50@ 50.00 48.25@ 49.50 48.25@ 49.00 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES 
Closing prices of soybean oil meal (basis Decatur, Ill.) on the Chicago Board of Trade 
and on the Memphis Merchants Exchange, in dollars per ton (bulk basis): 


CHICAGO 
March 2 March 5 March 6 March 7 March 8 
MAGE .ccccccccves 48.00@ 48.15 47.16@ 47.25 46.75@ 46.80 46.25@ 46.35 46.50@ 46.70 
49.60@ 49.80 49.00 48.10 47.70@ 47.80 48.20@ 48.40 
-@ 52.20 61.50 .@ 560.60 .-.@ 60.15 650.65@ 60.75 
September ........ 50. 15@ 51.00 50.25@ 51.00 49. 75@ 560.00 49 00O@ 49.25 49.25@ 49.75 
48.00@ 48.15 47.75@ 48.25 47.50@ 48.00 47.50@ 48.00 47.50@ 48.00 
December ......... 48.00@ 48.15 47.75@ 48.25 47.50@ 47.75 47.50@ 47.7 47.75@ 48.00 
MEMPHIS 
March 2 March 5 March 6 March 7 March 8 
ee 48.25 47.25@ 47.35 ‘ -@ 46.65 46.40@ 46.65 46.70 
49.75 48.85 48.15 47.75@ 48.00 48.05 
61.50@ 562.00 60.70 49.60@ 49.75 49.40@ 49.50 49.75 
August 62.20 61.50@ 51.60 ..--@ 50.60 ....@ 60.25 60.50@ 60.66 
September ........ 50.50@ 60.75 49.85@ 50.25 ....@ .... -@ 49.00 ....@ 49.15 
October ...ccccecs 48.00@ 48.25 47.75@ 48.00 --+»@ .... 47.50@ 48.00 47.70@ 48.00 
December .......-. 47.75@ 48.25 47.25@ 48.00 47.50@ 47.75 47.50@ 48.00 47.70@ 48.00 
47.75@ 48.25 47.00@ 48.00 ....@ ... 47.50@ 48.00 47.50@ 48.00 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; in MILLFEED FUTURES 


paper $22.34. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $20.45. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend down 


slightly; supply ample; $15@16.25, locai 
origin 
Seattle: Demand steady; supply good; 


trend unchanged; eastern $35 ton, western 
$28 ton, both ex-warehouse, l.c.1. 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; local $18.25, eastern $26. 
Louisville: Demand good; trend up slight- 
ly to cover increased freight; supply nor- 
mal; approximately $20.50 ton, on 80-Ib. 


packages; 25¢ higher in 60's, 50¢ higher 
in 25's. 
PEANUT OIL MEAL 
Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; 45% $57, sacked, imme- 
diate. 


PEAT MOSS 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; standard bales German 
moss $3@3.45, 

Chicago: Demand good; supply limited; 
$3.65@3.75 standard 7% cu. ft. bale. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 
$2.90@3 bale. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S. 

New York: Trend steady; U.S 3 granu- 
lated and powder, free-flowing powder $1.90 
Ib. in 200-lb. lots, $1.92 Ib. in 100-Ib. lots, 
$1.95 lb. in 25-lb. lots; 90% KI in calcium 
stearate, calcium carbonate or magnesium 
carbonate mixtures $1.81 Ib. in 200 and 
250 Ib. lots, $1.83 Ib. in 100 Ib. lots, $1.86 
Ib. in 25 Ib. lots, f.0.b. New Jersey; freight 
prepaid except on 265 Ib. lots. 

St. Louis: Vemand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 100% pure potassium iodide, 
U.S.P., 250-lb. average in drums $1.90, 100- 
Ib. lots in fiber drums $1.92; potassium 
iodide calcium stearate mixture, 225 Ib. in 
leverpak drums $1.81, 100-Ib. lots in fiber 
drums $1.85. 

RIBOFLAVIN 


New York: Trend firm; feed grade (in 
feed supplements): 4%¢ gram in 3.63 to 
16 gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply limited; $48@49 on bran; no quotes 
on hulls 

Memphis: Demand poor; 
supply limited; bran $35, 
Arkansas points. 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; bran $44, sacked, immediate. 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
stronger; supply ample; bran $57.81. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply scarce; 
carlots, rice bran $33@34, prompt shipment, 
f.o.b. south Texas rice mills; hulls $3@4, 


f.o.b. mills, 
SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis: Demand is slow, but some 
improvement in interest was noted; prices 
steady. Quotations: country run $14@138, 
lights $2@12, mediums $12@20, heavies 
$20@30; Canadians $12, bulk, Duluth; Ca- 
a ‘ground 22, sacked; flax screenings 


trend steady; 
sacked, f.o.b. 


 Baftalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; ground, sacked $27.50, New York; 
unground, bulk $19.25, New York. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
CLAY 

Chicago: 2@22. 
Kansas city: $22. 18 022. 80. 
St. Louis: $21.40 2. 
Des Moines: $22.5 50. 
Philadelphia: $21.55 @ 22.15. 
Minneapolis: $23 15 @ 23.85. 
Buffalo: $22.50@23.10. 
Atlanta: $18@18.70. 
Memphis: $19.40@19.95. 


SORGHUMS 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $2.68. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow $2.20@ 
2.25, delivered, Texas common points. 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; No. 2 milo, delivered 
CCP, prompt $2.70. 

SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 

cient; carlots, 44% $65@70.50 depending on 


origin; truck lots $63@64, prompt, delivered 
Ft. Worth. 


UBIKO 
MILLING 
co. 
Cincinnati 17, 0. 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for March 1 and 8: 


Bran— March 1 March 8 
Mafch ...... $38.20@ 39.00 $37.75@ 38.50 
38.50@ 40.00 38.75@ 39.00 
35.75@ 37.50 36.00@ 37.00 

Shorts— 

March . $38.40@ 39.00 $38.50@ 39.00 
40.50@ 42.00 41.26 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $71.57@72.57, delivered 
CCP. 

Decatur: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
44% bulk, unrestricted $46.50. 

Chicago: Sales during the week ending 
March 7 were reported fair. Supplies were 
plentiful and prices fell about $2. Quota- 
tions March 7: 44% protein soybean oil 
meal $56@56.50 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $63.50, sacked, immediate 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $58.11 ton 

Kansas City: Demand slow; offerings ade- 
quate; trend easy; market has hit a new 
low for the season at $42@42.50, bulk, De- 
eatur, for Kansas City and West; unre- 
stricted $46@46.50, bulk, Decatur. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $85@90. 

Minneapolis: Prices fell $2@3 ton this 
week as demand lagged and offerings re- 
mained plentiful; quotations: $38.50@40, 
bulk, Decatur 

Memphis: Demand slow: 
supply ample; prime 44% 
sacked, f.o.b. Memphis. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply plen- 
tiful; trend steady; 40% $65@68. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $48@48.50, bulk, Decatur. 


trend down; 
solvent $55, 


Pa Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
bulk, Decatur. 
"Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply am- 
ple; $48.50, bulk, Decatur. 
Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 


suppiy ample; March $42, April $46. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; supply 
ample; $72.50 ton, delivered, sacked, car- 
lots. 

TANKAGE 

St. Paul: Market easier; 
proved; 60% digester $70. 

Los Angeles: Demand improved; trend 
steady; supply ample; $1.40 a unit of pro- 
tein. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; offerings 
adequate; 60% digester $72.50@75, sacked, 
Kansas City. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply mod- 
erate; 60% digester $76@80, f.0.b. Ft. 


demand im- 


Omaha: Demand slow; supply ample; 


Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 


suppy good; $67.50@70 ton. 
Chicago: Demand good; supply adequate; 
60% protein $67.50@75. 


DOUBLE YOUR TONNAGE and 


ME YOUR 
PROFITS 


HONEGGER LEGHORNS 

A natural profit-maker with plenty of 
follow-up poultry feed sales. An exclusive 
with HONEGGER DEALERS. 

BIG “H” FEEDS 

Are tested and proved at Honeggers’ 
600 Acre Practical Test Farm. The su- 
perior results of Big “H” Feeds mean 
repeat orders and repeat profits. 

FARM BUILDINGS 

Honeggers’ complete line of competi- 
tively priced, pre-built farm buildings 
are an extra “exclusive” profit plus for 
Honegger Dealers. 

EQUIPMENT 

Honegger Dealers can have equipment 
shipped prepaid with their cars of feed. 
Honeggers’ full line of modern labor- 
saving equipment makes an excellent 
“door opener” for extra feed sales. 


For Full Details Write or Phone Collect 
TODAY! 


FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS 


| 
| 
Gor{ons 
BLENDS. r= = | 


AFMA STATEMENT 


(Continued from page 1) 


AFMA committees—the feed control 
relations committee and the AFMA 
Nutrition Council’s sub-committee on 
nutritional standards—and his staff 
have been charged with carrying out 
these policies in the past, and a third 
committee—the feed control relations 
committee of the AFMA Dog Food 
Division—will be added to these ef- 
forts in the near future. 


Urged to Cooperate 

Mr. Glennon urged all interested 
parties to work closely with these 
AFMA committees “for the good of 
the feed industry, state officials and 
our customers.” 

He said that during recent years 
some confusion has arisen when in- 
dividual feed manufacturers have 
prematurely and independently ad- 
vised state feed control officials con- 
cerning pending legislation or changes 
in already existing legislation and 
regulations. 

“When such officials are faced with 
conflicting advice,” Mr. Glennon said, 
“it becomes difficult, and perhaps im- 
possible, to know the wishes of the 
feed manufacturing industry. By 
working together, our concerted ef- 
forts will benefit all.” 


Policy Statement 


The complete policy statement 
says: 

“One of the important functions of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., through the activities of its 
committees and authorized represent- 
atives, is to encourage the manufac- 
ture and use of nutritionally adequate 
feeds for livestock and poultry. 

“Free competition among manufac- 
turers and the freedom of product 
choice among farmers and feeders 
tend to promote the production of 
feeds designed to yield the most eco- 
nomical and profitable livestock and 
poultry production. It is the purpose 
of the feed industry to interpret the 
results of research into economical 
feeds. Advances in research are of 
such diversity and occur with such 
frequency that it is impractical to 
regulate the ingredients, the level of 
nutrients and feeding programs. Rec- 
ommendations of experiment stations, 
academic and industrial laboratories 
and the National Research Council 
are available to the feed industry 
permitting immediate translation of 
proven research into manufactured 
feed. 

“The feed industry makes use of 
all sources of information in improv- 
ing its product and this improvement 
is the responsibility of the feed in- 
dustry. These objectives of the feed 
industry can best be accomplished 
by freedom of the manufacturer to 
name and recommend use of its prod- 
ucts and the privilege of the manu- 
facturer’ to sell any material that 
satisfies the object for which the feed 
is’ intended so long as the product 
is within the guarantees made for _ it. 

“The primary objective of feed 
control is to see that all products 
conform to the guarantees made by 
the manufacturer. This can be ac- 
complished most satisfactorily when 
the following conditions are fulfilled: 

“(1) The product must be identi- 
fied by name. 

“(2) Net weight must be shown, 

“(3) It must conform to guarantees 
made by manufacturer. 

“(4) It must contain a list of in- 
gredients. 

“(5) It must bear guarantor’s name 
and. address. 

“The primary purpose of the label 
is to show the above requirements 
but may include feeding directions. 

“Feed control should be self-sup- 
porting and all feeds offered for sale 
should be subject to feed inspection 
and feed control fees. The fees so col- 
lected should be used solely for feed 
control and the income and use of 
all fees should be published as a pub- 
lic record.” 

This statement was recommended 


to the AFMA board in a report from 
the nutritional standards committee 
of the Nutrition Council of the 
AFMA. (Feedstuffs, March 3, page 
36.) 

Describing the work of the AFMA 
committees relating to feed control, 
Mr. Glennon explained that the feed 
control relations committee has had 
major responsibility for direct action 
and will undoubtedly continue to be 
the most active in this field. 


First organized in 1909, and in 
continuous operation since that time, 
the feed control relations committee 
has been very instrumental in de- 
veloping excellent relations between 
members of the feed industry and the 
Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and other federal and 
state agencies, Mr. Glennon said. 


He commented further that this 
group was also responsible for de- 
veloping the Model Feed Bill in 1952 
(which is currently being revised), 
and cooperating with state and re- 
gional feed and grain associations in 


matters pertaining to feed legislation 
and regulations. 

The second group Mr. Glennon 
cited was the AFMA Nutrition Coun- 
cil’s sub-committee on nutritional 
standards. Acting as a technical ad- 
visory group, this committee studies 
definitions and regulations for both 
feed ingredients and manufactured 
feeds and counsels with the AFMA 
feed contro] relations committee on 
subjects of definitions and standards 
and on matters where nutrition is 
mg by labeling or other regula- 

ons. 
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The third group, a feed control 
relations committee of the AFMA 
Dog Food Division, will be in opera- 
tion soon, Mr. Glennon noted. Its 
function, he said, will be to counsel 
on all feed control legislation and 
regulations dealing with pet foods 
and it will work closely with the 
other two AFMA committees. 


FARM SERVICE OPENED 
DURAND, WIS. — The Cashway 
Farm Service was opened here re- 
cently. Tom Jordan and Thomas Pat- 
tison are partners in the enterprise. 


Ni 
write... DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. 


Fortify your feeds with 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


other potent unidentified factors. Improves appetite, digestion (including rumen 
aid), health, growth, production. Increases feed utilization — lowers feed cost. 
Live yeast values improve feeding results in recent State conducted tests. 
ew older Available 


CEDAR RAPIDS, [OWA 


Yeast Fi 


They're Counting On Us For 


PROFITS 


So We're Counting On You For 


PROTECTION 


Make The Healthy Hatchers Your Customer's Protit Producers 
With Planned Prestarter Protection 


Feed manufacturers and poultry and turkey growers 
are becoming more and more exacting in their prepara- 
tion and use of good prestarter feeds for poults and 


chicks. 


For extra protection in the early days when 
the young birds are learning to eat, highly 


potent prestarters are recommended. 
Ray Ewing Turkey Starter and Grower Pre-Mix and 
Ray Ewing Starter, Broiler and Grower Pre-Mix are 
scientifically tested, blended and balanced products 
designed to give the greatest possible fortification and 
protection during every vital stage of the bird’s growth. 


This Year Protect Your Profit 


By Protecting Your Customer's Birds 


RAY EWING TURKEY STARTER and GROWER PRE-MIX 


RAY EWING STARTER, 


or 


BROILER & GROWER PRE-MIX 


PERFORMANCE PRODUGTS FROM 


PYramid 1-2195 


ii 
| ‘3 > 
ey 
= 
Use 
- 
The ( ‘Ray Cuiug ) Company 
« 
1097 South Marengo Avenue Pasadena 5, California 


By Leonard W. Schruben 


Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College j 


OLD VS. NEW PARITY FOR WHEAT AND CORN 


Much interest has been shown in 
trade circles in the fact that parity 
prices for wheat and corn are now 
being shifted at the rate of 5% per 
year from old parity to new parity. A 
comparison of how these two formu- 
las would have worked out over the 
years for wheat and corn is shown in 
Exhibits 1 and 2. 

The general idea of parity is that 
a bushel of wheat or corn should buy 
as much now as during a given base 
period. Changes in parity price are 
based upon changes in the prices 
farmers pay for an assortment of 
things they buy for farnily living as 
well as farm production. 

In the past, legal parity has been 
computed by using the average price 
farmers received during the base pe- 
riod times the index of prices paid 
plus interest and taxes. An index is 
merely a statistical device for meas- 
uring the relationship between cur- 
rent prices and prices in some past 
period. Base period price for wheat 
was 88.4¢ bu., and for corn was 64.2¢. 

New parity is another way of meas- 
uring purchasing power. It allows for 
an adjustment among agricultural 
prices in accordance with price rela- 
tionships that have prevailed over the 
most recent 10 years. Also, wage 
rates are included in the index of 
prices paid by farmers. Agriculture 
prices as a whole are still compared 
with prices paid by farmers by using 
the 1910-15 base period. The term 
“modernized” when applied to par- 
ity refers to this adjustment in the 
relation among farm product prices. 

Exhibit 1 shows a comparison be- 
tween old and new parity for wheat. 
“New” parity is shown as a percent- 
age of “old” parity. It was assumed 
prices farmers actually received would 


Percent 


have been the prices that prevailed 
had “new” parity been a basis for 
the farm program. Exhibit 2 shows 
the same thing for corn 

Some people have the false notion 
that new parity will automatically 


work towards lower prices for grains. 
This might be what actually happens, 
but over a period of time, the reverse 
could be true. Notice how new parity 
on corn gained on old parity during 


the mid-1930’s. What happened was 
that other farm product prices went 
lower than corn. When grain prices 
remain relatively lower than livestock 
and other product prices, as has been 
the case in most recent years, parity 
will be higher when computed by the 
old formula than when computed by 
the new. 


Prices Drop on Most 
Oil Meal Futures 


MEMPHIS — The Memphis Board 
of Trade experienced a sharp decline 
in protein oil meal futures prices 
during the past week, with all months 
closing lower, with the exception of 
new crop cottonseed oil meal. The 
week saw a pickup in volume over 
the previous week. 

The current March contract in soy- 
bean oil meal reflected the heavy tone 
in the nearby cash oil meal market, 
and the increased liquidation in that 
option resulted in a decline in the 
open interest. In the cash oil meal 
market the nearby shipment was said 
to be congested despite broad con- 
sumption as a result of the heavy 
rate of production. 

There have been no notices issued 
in unrestricted soybean oil meal, but 
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700 tons of Eastern Trunk Line soy- 
bean oil meal were tendered during 
the week. While uneasy longs were 
said to be liquidating, hedge lifting 
by cash interests provided the major 
support for nearby March. 

Closing unrestricted soybean oil 
meal prices for the week were 65¢ 
ton to $1.65 ton lower. Sales of 29,- 
200 tons compared with sales of 26,- 
100 tons a week earlier. 

Eastern Trunk Line closings ranged 
from $1@2.15 ton lower. There were 
4,700 tons sold, compared with 2,600 
tons a week earlier. 

Dealers said the mixed feed busi- 
ness was reported fairly steady, but 
added they see no significant im- 
provement in the over-all picture. 

The only plus marks of the week 
were recorded by distant cottonseed 
oil meal months. Final prices were 
$2 ton lower to 50¢ ton higher. 

Cottonseed oil meal volume for 
the week was 9,900 tons, compared 
with 2,100 tons the week before. 
There were 400 tons tendered against 
the March contract. 


W. J. Wragge of 
Wagner Mills Dies 


SCHUYLER, NEB.—Walter J. 
Wragge, 51, vice president of Wagner 
Mills, Inc., here died recently in an 
Omaha hospital. 

After attending the University of 
Nebraska for four years, he was em- 
ployed by the United States National 
Bank in Omaha in 1925. In 1927 he 
became associated with Wagner Mills. 

Mr. Wragge was very active in civic 
affairs in Schuyler, and had held a 
number of important governmental 
and civie positions. 

He is survived by his widow and 
four children. 


MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


they are getting on the cattle but 
quite unhappy about the market price 
for fed stock. A great amount of 
silage and hay is being fed along 
with some supplement. The trend is 
to utilize the lowest cost feeds pos- 
sible because of price situation. 
Poultry feed sales are lighter now 
than at this time last year. Hatches 


are down 5 to 7% below the same 
| time a year ago. However, placements 
| are expected to pick up, and there 
will probably be more poultry raised 
this year than last. Drouth conditions 
on farms and ranches could account 
for more chickens and eggs being 
produced as farmers attempt to sup- 
plement their income with poultry 
and egg sales. Many small farmers 
and wheat farmers who formerly kept 
a few cattle have sold them because 
of the drouth. Poultry may replace 
this source of income for “grocery” 


money. 
Southeast 


Feed demand in the Southeast re- 
mains dull and unchanged from re- 
cent weeks. Mill running time is hold- 
ing about steady, but so far, the 
predicted spring pickup has not de- 
veloped. The weather over most of 
the area has been open and mild, and 
pastures are improving daily in some 
sections. 

Chick placements in the north 
Georgia broiler sections continue at 
a high rate, but have dropped to 
about 25% more than the correspond- 
ing week last year. This is down from 
the previous week but is still rela- 
tively high. 

Sagging hog prices have done little 
to help hog feed sales, and improved 
pastures have slowed dairy feed de- 
mand. 

Supplies of ground snap corn are 
beginning to build up at producing 
points, and in some cases, recent price 
advances for this material have been 
revised and lower prices are being 
asked. Purchasing agents for feed 
mills are buying hand-to-mouth sup- 
plies only, and even this type of buy- 
ing is held to a minimum because of 
lack of demand and sagging ingredi- 
ent prices. 

Cottonseed meal prices have been 
depressed in the Southeast by lower 
Mississippi Valley: offerings, which, -in 
many cases, have been making the 
market. This has caused supplies to 
build up at various producing points 
in area, resulting in declining prices. 
Demand for roughage feeds has been 
poor, and materials such as cotton- 
seed hulls have been a drug on the 
market, 

With so many cotton oil mills finish- 
ing up for the season, it had been 
expected that prices for cottonseed 
products would follow the normal sea- 


| 
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Ibberson, T. E., Co. 
international Minerals & Chem. Corp..... 
International Paper Co. 
lowa Limestone Co. 


Jacobson Machine Works ........ 
Joseph, |. S., Co., Inc 


Kasco Mills, Inc. 
Katz, Max, Bag 70 
Kees & Company 


72 


Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc..... 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Kindstrom-Schmoll Company 
Koelsch, Charlies J.. Grain Co., 


Laboratory Construction Co. 
La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 
Lakeland Engineering Equip. Co. 
Landby Dehydrating Co. 79 


Lassen Process, The ....... 

Lefiwich, J. H., & Co., 54 
Limestone Products Corp. of America.... 20 
Loncala Phosphate Co. ................. 
MeCabe Grain Co., 
McMillen Feed Mills 17 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works .......... 
Maney Bros. Mili & Elev. Co.......... 4, 60 
36 
Martenis, C. J.. Grain Co............... 
Martin, Theo. W., & Son...............- 48 
Mayo Shell Corp 18, 24, 29, 33, 71, 75 
Meyer, O. W., Laboratories .... _ | 
Mid-Continent Grain Co. .......... 22 
Mid-West Business Exchange ....... 74 
Midwest Dried Milk Co. ............ 

25 
Miller Manufacturing Co. ............... 
Minneapolis Association of Credit Men. 
Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. ....... 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Co. ..... ees 
Minnesota Specialty Co., Inc. .......... 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 59 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ................ 
So. 
Mowat, Wilson & Co. 
Multi-Clean Products, Inc. 
Muncie Laboratories, Inc. .............. 75 
Munson Mill Machinery Co. ............. 36 
Murphy Products Co. ....... 51 
Myers-Sherman Co. 38 
Nagel, Herman, Co. ......---eeeceeccce 76 
Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mig. Co.. 55 
National Cottonseed Products Assn. ..... 32 
National Distillers Products Corp. ....... 32 
National Molasses Co. 
National Renderers Assn. 51 
Naugatuck Chemical 
50 
New Century Co., The 
New England By-Products Corp 80 
New York Quinine & Chem. Wks., Inc..... 
Nichols Poultry Farm, Inc. ........655++ 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chem. & Dye ees 
Nootbaar, H. V., & 

Nopco Chemical ‘Co. 45 
North Am. Trading & import Ce., ‘Inc... 62 
North Carolina Granite Corp........ 
North East Feed Mill Co...............- 
Norwood Manufacturing Co. ............ 
Omega Machine Co. 
Oyster Shell Products Corp. .....-...... 62 
Pacific Processing Corp. 
PameGOR, INE. 
Paper-Caimenson & Co. 42 
Park, Philip R., Inc. 50 
Parks, J. P 
Parrigh, 
Parrish & Heimbecker 

Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc. ..........-...- 
Peavey, F. H., & Co........ bdbesesoudes 72 
Pfizer, Chas., 26, 27 
Phillips, The ‘Thomas, 25 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. ...... poddaune 
Pless & Sheahan .... W 
Pope Testing Laboratory, “The 
Potomac Poultry Food .............5506 58 
Premier Peat Moss Corp. .............. 67 
Publicker Industries, Inc. ...........- 62, 73 
Qeaker Ce. 
Relafen Ge. 
Rapids Machinery Co. 71 
Raymond Bag Corporation .............. 

Red River Alfalfa Co. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co. .......... 63 
Regniers, Emile, Co. (U.S.A.), Inc....... 71 
Reliance Feed Co. 


Rhinehart Mfg. Co 
Richardson, James, & 20> : 
Richardson Scale Co. ..... a 70 
Riley Feed Co. os 

Rion Crush Stone Corp. .. 
Rohloff Brothers, Inc. ........ 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, inc.. 
Ryde & Co. 


Salsbury's, Or., Laboratories ........... 61 
Schenley Distillers, Inc. 


Schutte Pulverizer Co. 
Schweitzer, Peter J. 
Scroggins Grain Co. 
Seagram, Joseph E., & Sons, Inc. . 
Security Mills, Inc. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. ... 
Seiders, Eugene L., Co. 
Shellbuilder Co. 
Shell Chemical Corp. 
aan 
Sievert, C. W., and Associates.......... 
Silmo Chemica! Corp. 
Simonsen Mfg. Co. 
Sinason-Teicher Inter-American 
Grain Corp. 
Small, The W. J., Co. 
Southern Equipment Co. 
Southern Oyster Shell Mig. 
Southwell Grain Corporation 
Southwest Mill Supply Co. 
Specifide, inc. 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc............. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Stabilized Vitamins, Inc. 
Staley, A. E., Mfg. Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. ............ 32, 54, 75 
Standard Molasses Co. 
Stivers, Theo. 
Stone Mountain Grit Co. 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., inc..........+. 30 
Swan, David P., and Associetes.......... 67 
Swanson, Carroll, Sales Co. 
Swift & Co. . 


T. D. F. Company 
Tamms Industries 
Taste Engineering, inc. 
Technical Service Laboratory 
Tobias Enterprises 


Ubiko Milling Co., The 80 
Ultra-Life Laboratories, inc. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 
Universal Hoist & ~~ Co. 
Upjohn, The, Co. 


Van Camp Laboratories 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Vitality Mills, Inc. 
Vitamins, Inc. ......+.. 70 
VitaVex, Inc. 
Vy Lactos Laboratories, Inc. ......... 


W-W Grinder Corporation 
Wallace & Tiernan Co. 
Walsh Grain Co. 
Ward Feed GB. 
Warren-Douglas Chemical Whos 
Wells, 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. 
Western Condensing Co. 
Western Yeast Compeny 
White Laboratories, Inc. 
White Shell Corporation 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, inc. 
Williams, H. R., Mill Supply Co...... 
Wilnite Corporation 
Winter, N. A., Advertising Agency...... 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation... 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc. 


Zellers’ Laboratories 


sonal pattern and would advance at 
this time rather than decline. In some 
instances, feed manufacturers have 
actually offered ingredients for resale 
rather than add to their present in- 
ventory. This further reflects the slow 
demand and depresses the general 
price structure even more. 


Northeast 


Sales of formula feed held about 
steady this week. Egg mashes and 
broiler feeds continued to lead the 
way, with chick starter feeds in sea- 
sonal volume. 

Dairy feeds are not doing toc badly, 
but there has been nothing sensa- 
tional about sales all this season. One 


spokesman said there may have been 
too much grain on the farms last 
fall. Some farmers in communities 
with different types of grain have 
exchanged supplies with each other, 
and this has affected the market. 
Eggs were steady to firm, with 
prices up 1@2¢ in some sections of 
this region. Broilers were steady-to- 
strong, with prices also up 1@2¢ in 
some areas. Growers are putting in 
a lot of birds, and there could be 
easier markets in about 10 weeks. 
Because of comparatively low feed 
prices, growers are able to make a 
profit on the birds at today’s levels. 
Feed ingredients were irregular. 
Alfalfa meal was unchanged. Gluten 
feed, gluten meal and distillers grains 


were also unchanged. There were 
some distress cars of brewers grains 
offered $1 below the market. Hominy 
feed was strong. Soybean oil meal 
was weak and off $2. Millfeeds were 
about steady. 

Running time of formula feed 
manufacturers averaged about 42 
hours last week, with one mill on a 
somewhat higher basis. 


Central States 


Feed manufacturers reported busi- 
ness was slow in some cases, while 
others maintained sales had picked 
up: somewhat. The majority of manu- 
facturers said business was definitely 
down from the previous week in the 


central states during the week ending 
March 7. 

Mills said farmers were still un- 
happy over returns from livestock 
and poultry and apparently trying 
to save money by using less feed. 
They were also generally agreed that 
a spring pickup probably would oc- 
cur within the next few weeks. So 
far, chick business has not come 
about as soon as expected. 

Generally, all types of feeds were 
moving slowly. In the cases where 
mills reported a better week, it was 
thought dealer inventories were down 
very low and had to be replenished. 

Most mills were working five days, 
and order backlogs were anywhere 
from one to three days. 


29 
75 
80 
a 
Kellogg, Spencer, & Sons, Inc.........+. 43 
Kemp, C. M., Mfg. Co. 
29 
59 
71 


MINERAL STABLE 


PANTOTHENIC ACID 


CHOLINE 


Fortify with Dawe’s Choline Chloride. 
Make sure choline is not a limiting factor 
in the performance of your poultry and 
swine feeds. It is essential to vital body 
functions, to efficient feed conversion and 
overall health and productivity throughout 
the life cycle. 


The trend is to increased choline fortifica- 
tion of modern-day feeds. Choline levels 
formerly adequate may not be sufficient for 
today’s high-energy feeds. More Dawe’s 
‘Choline Chloride is being used by the feed 
industry than ever before. 


Dawe’s Choline Chloride 25%: A dry feed 
supplement containing 25% choline chlo- 
ride on powdered cereal carrier. Particle 
size is ideal for thorough dispersion. It is 
completely free-flowing, non-sticky and 
handles well in either batch or continuous 
mixing operations. 


Dawe’s Choline Chloride 70%: An aqueous 
solution... water clear and non-corrosive 
..for those who prefer this concentration 
of choline chloride and are equipped to 
supplement their formulas with liquids. 


WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS 


Dawe’s, a primary producer of choline 
chloride, exercises complete quality control 
all the way from the raw components of 
manufacture to the finished product. It 
meets the highest standards of potency, 
purity and stability with generous safety 
margins. 


For all individual vitamins and related fac- 
tors, or for combinations custom-blended 
and packaged to your specifications, con- 
sult Dawe’s—fortification specialists serv- 
ing the feed industry exclusively. 


Ps 


Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 
() Please send me complete information about Dawe's Choline Chloride 


Chicago 32, Illinois 


Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rue des Claires, 


() Please send information on the following product 
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CITY & ZONE 


IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 


TABILIZED 
DRY D | 


